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DELICIOUS, INVIGORATING, 
and SUSTAINING to all. Being easy of 
digestion is INDISPENSABLE to Invalids, 
Homeopaths, and Dyspeptics. 


“It SUPERSEDES every other Cocoa in 
the Market.”—Globe. 


“MARAVILLA COCOA may justly be 
Te weornieton’. called the PERFECTION of PREPARED 


Mian BROTHERS, Lonpon. COCOA.” —British Medical Journal. 














JOHN BROWN. 


JOHN POLSON. MAIZE- 
UPON EACH 
INDIAN CORN 


The “HOME. WASHER * 


Is now universally acknowledged to be the most perfect and efficient Washing 
Machine that has ever been invented for Family use. 

It has been repeatedly tested against all the principal Machines now before 
the Public, and never once failed in proving its great superiority over all other 
competitors. 

Fourteen Silver Medals and First-class Prizes have been awarded to this 
celebrated Machine during the past season—1872, making Forty-One First Prizes 

since 1869. 
The great and unequalled success of The “ HOME” WASHER is still 
further established by the fact that the annual sales are now in excess of any 


other Washing Machine. 















AE Fe a 
WARRANTED 


THE BEST WASHER CATALOGUES AND PARTICULARS POST FREE. 
a. FAYTOR & WILSON, pccinstons Lancashire. 

















Is now used by all Respectable Families 


FOR MAKING DELICIOUS 


CUSTARDS AND BLANCMANGE; 


And nothing can be more agreeable to eat with 
PUDDINGS, PIES, AND STEWED FRUITS. 


Sold by all Corn Dealers in 1d. and 2d. Packets, and 6d. and 1s. Tins. 
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CADBURY’S COCOA ESSENCE, (REaISTERED), is now taken by 
thousands as a light and invigorating beverage, who could not before take 
prepared Cocoa, owing to its being too thick and heavy, 

It consists solely of fine Cocoa Nibs, with the excess of fatty matter 
extracted, and is consequently three times the strength of the prepared 
Cocoas so largely advertised, which often disagree with dyspeptic and deli- 
cate constitutions. 
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CAUTION.—To avoid disappointment, see that the labels of the 6d. and 1s. packets 
correspond with above, as several imitations of the article have been made by other 
houses, and are sometimes substituted for the genuine article. 


Packed also in 3s. Family Tins, containing 20 ozs. 


CADBURY'S MEXICAN CHOCOLATE. 





CHOCOLATE is acknowledged to be the most wholesome and delicious of 
Confections, but, owing to the inferior quality of a large proportion of that 
which is sold to the British public, has never in this country become an 
article of general consumption as in many parts of the Continent. 

CapBury’s Mexican CHocoLatE is guaranteed to consist solely of the 
finest Cocoa and Sugar, slightly flavoured with Vanilla, Great care has 
been taken in its preparation, so that it may be depended upon as the best 
Chocolate, used either as a Confection or as a Beverage. 


Mm in ma —_Ith 
y 
GAD B A RY’*9 
SUPERFINE &G= MEXICAN 


CHOCOLATE. 


lb. Cake, 54. 


; 
MAKERS TO THE QUEEN. 
Vi 






































In light biue paper, as above 1/8 per lb. 


Vanilla, in pink paper ... ree ai oe are ZIG a 

Extra fine Vanilla, in white paper rs x tis 4/- .,, 
Be sure to observe that “CabDBuURyY’ is stamped on each cake, as inferior 
descriptions of Foreign and British manufaeture are sometimes substituted. 


COCOA AND CHOCOLATE MAKERS BY SPECIAL APPOINTMENT TO THE QUEEN. 


[SRE OVER 








CADBURY’S COCOA ESSENCE. 





The “Cocoa EssEncx” is closely allied to milk in the large proportion 
of flesh-forming element that it contains. The following table shows the 
mistake made “by manufacturers generally, in mixing Cocoa with su 
and starches, which only increase the proportion of heat producers. Thi 
is the reason why genuine Cocoa, (as ordinarily sold) as well as eg 
factured, does not agree with pany constitutions. 


Spero omen ees — a Flesh Dement 
Dr. Johson’s Analysis é. Dried Milk® ... = 35. | got of every 
Cocoa: Essence we ony £.o* fF fe. i 100 
Best French Chocolates ae Ae Se Sa ee oe 11 aa 


Best Homeopathic Cocoas + net 

s ‘ ” 
ans; See REE SPATS PNT Oe PH fwon me 

An able writer SAYS >, ‘ 

“The additions of, stardhes'a ahd pligerioe were; no déutt, lotiginaly instituted to 
attenuate down the proportion “of fat. (50 per cent.) contained in the Cocoa Nibs. 
Supposing thatiit is not. added in a fraudulent quantity, it is nevertheless a mistake, as 
it is the addition of itrogettous, ‘ or flesh formers, that is reqifired to make the Cocoa 
a more desirable ih of food; or, what is he nearest to this, to reduce the fat by 
expression or solvents, and thius ‘relieve the Cocoa of the great’ excess of heat givers, 
by partially removing one, and not by increasing them with the addition of that which 
it already contains.” —Medical Press and Circular, May 26th, 1869.° 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

“ Cocoa treated thus, will, we expect, prove to be one of the most nutritious, 
digestible, and restorative of drinks.”— British Medical Journal, July 20th, 1867. 

‘“‘ We have examined the samples brought under our notice, and find that they are 
genuine, and that the Essence of Cocoa is just what it is declared to be by Messrs, 
Capsury Brotuers.”—TZhe Lancet, July 27th, 1867. 

“‘ We believe that the description which the inventors give is a true one, and that 
the “ Cocoa Essence” is an agreeable and economical preparation. A little of it goes 
a great way, and, besides its own nutritive qualities, is as refreshing to the mouth as the 
“rough cup of black tea,” which many persons desire for their morning draught. 

“We may say, in conclusion, that “ Cadbury’s Cocoa Essence” seems so cheap 
that it might be introduced into many boarding schools, in lieu of the discoloured 
watery liquid which is served out under the misused name of tea.”—The Medical 
Times and Gazette, August 24th, 1867. 

“ There is one thing to be said in favour of our. principal Coeom manufacturers, 
that they seldom advertise these powdered Cocoas as genuine ; ; they. @ither leave out 
that important word altogether, or call them “ prepared” Cocoas; and this word should 
be borne in mind by those who wish to avoid the prepared and © obtain the real 
article, and are consequently ready to pay a fair price for such ; = @ those 
who wish for pure Cocoa in a convenient form, should, therefore, obtain. the Cocoa 
Essence.”"——Wature, October 20th, 1870. 

“‘ We have much pleasure in bringing to the notice of the publi¢ and the medical 
protession, Messrs. Cappury’s concen: eniaiee preparaiion, Which | we have yentwed to call 
“ Cadbury's Concentrated Vegetable 

“Pea, Coffee, and Cocoa all contain much in common, » but Cocoa is ‘the most 
nutritious beverage of the three, and the one which approaches the nearest to milk in 
its ultimate composition. 

“The excess of fatty matter has been carefully eliminated by Messrs, Capsury, 
and thus a compound remains which is suitable for all digestions, and which conveys 
in a minimum bulk a maximum amount of nutriment. We strongly recommend 
‘“‘ Cadbury’s Cocoa Essence” as a diet for children, and as a constituent in the diet roll 
of all public and priv ate establishments.” —Medical Mirror, February Ist, 1868. 


CADBURY BROTHERS, MAKERS TO THE QUEEN 
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juvenile bloom to the complexion, 


genuine m 


GOLDEN HOURS ADVERTISER, March 1, 1873/—Advertisements and Bille for “ Golden Hours” sheuld be sent to 


Ma, J, W. Guuzw, 54, Paternoster Row, B.C., by the 18th of each month. 


“LITTLE RAPID” 
FAMILY KNITTING MACHINE. 


PRICH, COMPLETE, 
Six GUINEAS. 








RETAIL DEPOT AND SHOW ROOMS, 
273, OXFORD STREET, W., corner of Duke Street, 


where may be seen more than 


50 KINDS OF SEWING MACHINES. 


WHOLESALE AND EXPORT OFFICE, 


86, HOP AND MALT EXCHANGE, SOUTHWARK, S.E. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue, 


KEATING’S COUGH LOZENGES, 


UNDER PATRONAGE OF ROYALTY, 


KEATING S COUGH LOZENGES. Important remedy in eases of INCIPIENT CONSUMPTION. 

KEATING’S COUGH LOZENGES relieve the — of breathing in ASTHMA. 

KEATING’S COUGH LOZENGES. A certain remedy for relieving the IRRITATION of the BRONCHIAL 
TUBES. 

KEATING’S COUGH LOZENGES, The best and safest remedy for COUGHS. 

KEATING’S COUGH LOZENGES, which ARE DAILY RECOMMENDED BY THE FACULTY.—Testimonials from 
the most eminent of whom may be seen. Sold in Boxes, Is. 14d.; and Tins, 2s, 9d., 4s. 6d., and 11s. eaeh, by 

KEATING, Chemist, 79, St. Paul's Churchyard, London. Sold retail by all Druggists, &o, 


KEATING’S (CHILDREN’S) WORM TABLETS: 
PURELY VEGETABLE SWEEIMEAT, both in appearance and taste, furnishing a most 
agreeable method of administering the only certain Remedy for INTESTINAL or THREAD- 
W ORMS, | It is a perfectly safe and mild preparation, and is especially adapted for Children. Sold 
by all Druggists in Tins, 1s. 13d. and 2¢. 9d. each. Put up in small Boxes “specially” for Post, 
which will be forwarded on receipt of 14 stamps. 


THOMAS KEATING, 79, ST. PAUL'S CHURCHYARD, EC. 

















FRAMPTON’S PILL OF HEALTH. 


rs : y ilious and . gh laints, Sick 
for Indigestion, Bilious iver Comp) * 
iteadnehe tLaee of Appetite, D i , Giddi , Spasms, and ali 
disorders of the stomach and bowels ; and for elderly people, or where 
an occasional aperient is uired, nothing can be better adapted. 
PERSONS of a FULL IT, who are subject to Headache, 
Giddiness, Drowsiness, and Singing in the Ears, arising from too 
great aflow of blood to the head, sbould never be without them, as 
many dangerous symptoms will be entirely carried off by their timely 


ase, 

For FEMALES these Pills are truly excellent, removing all 
obstructions, the Distressing Headache so very prevalent with the 
sex, Depression of oe Dulness of Sight, Nervous Affections, 
Blotohes. Pimples, and Sallowness of the Skin, and give «healthy | 








Her Maj '» Commissioners nave authorized the name and 
address of “THOMAS PROUT, No. 229, Strand, London,” to be 
impressed the Government Stamp wfixed to each box of the 


‘Price 1s, 14d. and 9s, Od. per box. 











JOHN GOSNELL AND COS 


“ CHERRY TOOTH PASTE” greatly excels all other preparations for the Teeth. 
“ AGUA AMARELLA” restores the Human Hair to its pristine hue, no matter at what age, 


“ TorILET AND NURSERY POWDER,” beautifully perfumed and guaranteed pure, 
Ask for JOHN GOSNELL é& CO.’S, snd seo that you have none other than their GENUINE erticlec. 





Sold by all respectable Chemists and Perfumers ; Wholesale, Angel Passage, 98, Upper Thames Street, Londor. 
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GEORGE BORWICKS 
BAKING POWDER 


FOR WHICH 


TWO GOLD MEDALS HAVE BEEN AWARDED 


ON ACCOUNT OF ITS SUPERIORITY OVER ALL OTHER BAKING POWDERS. 


For making Bread without Yeast, Flour | AMonast tHE Many TESTIMONIALS RECEIVED WE BEG 
. . TO ADD THE FOLLOWING:— 

Puddings with fewer Eggs, and Havre Exhibition, August 1, 1868. 

Pastry with less Butter. Drak Siz,—I beg to inform you that after having 

— with my confréres the various self-aérating powders 

. for making bread and different kinds of pastry, we pro- 

Recommended by the Faculty as a PRE nounce yours to be the best of all that lao hous cubiniiten 

VENTIVE OF INDIGE STION, to our inspection, in the degree of 100 to 65. 


j car in I am desired to say, if this decision is of use you can 
and (not destroying the Suga make it known,—Your most obedient servant, 


the Flour) as rendering Bread more : G@. Wannrvze, 
nutritious than that raised with Tonrnatenes Bante Dacor ee tenwen 
Yeast. tor of Cookery to the Army of Great Britain. 





: Bai laa ARTHUR HILL HASSALL, M.D., Analyst to the 
Bread may be made with it in a Lancet, Author of “ Adulterations Detected,” &., says it 


QUARTER THE TIME required is not - me ~~ —— yng a is —ao 
. Nee in m ; 
attic, sts ot Ls. Chl! CCC 


necessary for the Dough to stand ERNEST ELLIOTT, M_D., of Her Majesty’s Dock- 


. “4s . yard, Portsmouth, remarks, “I should like to bring it 
and rise before it is put into the into general use at sea: it is the greatest boon, not only 


oven. to the sick, but in the officers’ mess,” 








—_—— 


To Make Bread.—To every pound of flour add a heaped-up tea-spoonful of Borwicx’s Baxina Powpzr, 
with a little salt, and thoroughly mix while in a DRY state; then pour on gradually about half a pint of cold 
water, or milk and water, in which a little salt has been previously dissolved, mixing quickly but thoroughly into 
a dough of the usual consistence, taking caré not to knead it more than is necessary to mix it thoroughly; make it into 
small loaves, which must be immediately put into a quick oven, 


Norfolk Dumplings.—Make a very light dough with Borwicx’s Baxina PowpeR; as for bread, with 
milk or water, and with salt added; have ready a large stewpan of boiling water, make the dough into balls the 
size of-a@ medium dumpling, throw them in, and boil them for twenty minutes without taking off the lid. To ascer- 
tain when they are done enough, stick a fork into one, and if it comes out clear, it is done. Before serving, tear them 
apart on the top with two forks, as they become heavy by their own steam. Serve with butter and sugar, or treacle, 





Sold by Grocers, Druggists, and Cornchandlers, in 1d., 2d., 4d., and 6d, Packets, and in Patent Boxes, 6d., 
1s., 2s. 6d., and 5s. 


WHOLESALE OF 
G. BORWICK & SONS, 24, CHISWELL STREET. LONDON, E.C. 


Sale Room, 134, Upper Thames Street (six doors from London Bridge). 





TAKE CARE TO ASK FOR AND HAVE ONLY 


BORWICK’S GOLD MEDAL BAKING POWDER. 
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THE CHILDREN’S FOLD, (AND EMIGRANTS’ PROTECTION, ) 


Avy Institution, incorporated under the laws of the State of New York, seeks the aid of English 
Christians, to protect destitute children, orphans, or otherwise friendless, of British parentage; and 
also to afford Christian help and counsel to poor Protestants landing there from Britain, and having 
no definite plans of their own. 

According to the last official Report, there were some 250,000, in a population of 800,000, who 
are British-born, in New York. Of these 250,000 some 60,000 are Protestants, and the Protestants 
of the city are, it is supposed, only slightly in the majority—say, about four-sevenths of the whole— 
while the foreign-born population, including Germans and other Europeans, is nearly equal to that 
of the native-born. 

Further, three-fourths of all the poor, the sick, and the criminal, coming under the public charge, 
are also foreign-born; while seven-eighths of the taxes for their support are paid by the Protestants. 
The entire cost of pauperism and crime to the city and private institutions is about £500,000 a year. 
Yet, after this sum is expended, there are 70,000 children and youth adrift in the city, who are 
destitute of a home and of Christian influences. Many of them, by birth and by baptism, are 
Protestants, but without the least prospect of a Christian education, Hence arises the question,— 
Will the Protestants of England look on with apathy, knowing that thousands of the children of 
their countrymen are going.down to ruin for want of a helping hand being outstretched to save 
them? New York already does her full share. 

Therefore we appeal to Englishmen, by their interest in the salvation of these little cues, to unite 
in present efforts for promoting their highest welfare, remembering that the objects of our regard 
are united to us by the twofold ties of country and of our holy religion. 

It is not proposed to begin a new enterprise, or to interfere with the local institutions of New York 
far from it. What is suggested is, to aid an existing agency to do that which it finds itself unable to 
accomplish, in rescuing destitute English children in New York city. They are there by the 
thousand, because of the death of one or both parents, on the passage out, or soon after their 
arrival ; (ship-fever and small-pox often make sad work with the poor emigrant ;) or because, through 
ill-success and disappointment in business, the parent is unable to provide a home for them, and 
because of their tender years they have not the ability to care for themselves. The simple point is, 
that Protestant children are neglected, and remain in spiritual degradation. Will English Christians 
aid in rescuing English children from lives of vice and criminality, that surely lead to the lowest 
abyss of woe? ‘The present is a golden opportunity, and has the advantage of an Institution of 
long experience in its management. 

The Institution in New York is under the visitation, and has the cordial commendation, of the 
Right Reverend Horatio Porrsr, Bishop of New York. 

The Bishop thus wrote :— 

‘‘Tue CHipREN’s Foup, engaged in the care of destitute and friendless children, largely from Blackwell’s, 
Randall’s, and Ward’s Island (to which the orphan and destitute children and adults are sent), deserves the encouragement 


of Christian people, and is cordially commended to their support. 
“ New York, Feb, 21, 1871. ‘¢ Horatio Porrer, Bishop of New York.” 

Upon leaving for England, the Bishop also wrote :— “ Diocese of New York. 

“ This is to certify that the Rev. Edward Cowley is a Presbyter of this Diocese, in regular standing. He has done 
much good service in the Mission work of this city, and now goes abroad for a brief period. 

** New York, July 16, 1872. ‘* Horatio Porter, Bishop of New York.” 

The Lord Bishop of London thus expresses his interest and sympathy with the object :— - 

6 Fulham Palace, S.W., Dec. 10, 1872, 

“ Dear Sir,—The work to which you have devoted yourself in ‘ The Children’s Fold’ is very interesting, and can 
scarcely fail, 1 think, to meet with some sympathy and support in England. No destitution can be more complete and 
pitiable than that of the orphans of emigrants who have died on the voyage. 

“ Rev, E. Cowley. “T am, dear Sir, faithfully yours, J. Lonvon.” 

The Secretary of the “S. P. G.” also writes :-— ‘620, Duke Street, Westminster, S.W., Dec. 5, 1872. 

. be Dear Sir,—I have read with pleasure the commendatory letter of Bishop Poticr, of New York, of which you are 
the bearer. 

“Undoubtedly there exists a want of some greater care for the spiritual interests of members of our Church who 
emigrate to the United States; and I shall be very glad if your visit to England should lead to some effective and 
satisfactory organization of the means which are available for that purpose. 

“ Rev. EB. Cowley, 1, Whitehall Gardens.” “T am, dear Sir, very truly yours, W. T, Buitocx.’* 

A Committee has been formed to organize the best method of securing English co-operation for 
rescuing the destitute children referred to Mr. Cowley, and for protecting the emigrant. The 
following gentlemen have agreed to serve on the Committee :— 

James Bateman, Esq., F.R.S., C. N. Newpiearz, Esq., M. P., R. Nugent, Esq., Wittiam 
Tortemacue, Esq., J. H. Exxior, Esq., G. H. Davis, Esq., LL.D., Rev. F. J. C. Monan, and Rev. 
G. R. Bapenocu. Mr. Bapenocn has consented to act as Honorary Secretary. 

We desire to raise £5,000 in England for this object. 

Messrs, Morton, Rose, and Co., Bartholomew House, Bartholomew Lane, London, will receive con 
tributions from English friends for this object, to be paid to the account of “Taz CurupREn’s Foxp.’ 


February 15, 1873. Rey. Epwazp Cow.sy, President of “ Tux CuinpsEn’s Foxp,” 























Cloth, Antique, red edges, 2s. 


FOURTH EDITION. 


CHURCH SEASONS. 
Readings and Meditations on the different Periods of the Christian Year. 


‘ Marked by much good sense, practical in tone, sound in doetrine, and well calculated to be useful.” —Christian 
Advocate. 

‘‘ The Author writes with clearness and oy ED. and sets forth much Scriptural truth with reference to the fall 
of man, and the redemption wrought out by the Lord Jesus Christ in His all-sufficient atonement.”— Record. 


LONDON: WILLIAM MACINTOSH, 24, PATERNOSTER ROW. 


<i di allt MACHINES 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, FROM £2 2s. 

Ppakeepese, 

be er and Wilson, 
Agenoria, 

ON VIEW. 4 Grover and Baker, 

Cleopatra, 

Guelph, 

Weir, wc., &c., &, 


It is absurdly claimed for nearly every machine, of whatever descrip 
tion, that it is superior to all others, for all purposes. 

SMITH & 00. having no interest in selling any particular machine 
are enabled to recommend impartially the one best suited to the descrip- 
tion of work required to be done, and offer this GUARANTEE to they 
customers:—Any machine sold by them may be EXCHANGED after 
one month’s trial, for any other kind, without charge. 

SMITH & Co., 69, Edgware Road, 


= THE SHAKESPEAR. uD 
THE SHAKESPEHAR, £4 4s. 4, Charles Street, Soho, London. 


A suitable Gift to the Newly Confirmed. 


Just published, price 2s, 6d., 


Bound in cloth antique, printed on toned paper, 


ECONOMY IN MOURNING. THE NEW PATENT THE P ATH W. AY OF PE ACE : 


OR, COUNSELS AND ENCOURAGEMENTS 











ALBERT CRAPE, 


2S3S Ee see SSATP SSS. FOR THE EARNEST INQUIRER. 
BY THE 
Rev. W. MEYNELL WHITTEMORE, D.D. 











W. MACINTOSH, 24, PATERNOSTER ROW. 


BRAGG’S CHARCOAL BISCUITS, 


Sold in Tins, 1s., 2s., 4s., and 8s. each. From Pure Vegetable Carbon, giving speedy relief in all cases 
of Indigestion, Acidity, Heartburn, Bile, &c. See Report in Lancet, August 80, 1862. Also 


BRAGG’S PURE VEGETABLE CHARCOAL, 


As prepared for his celebrated Biscuits, is sold in 2s., 4g., and 6s. bottles. Wholesale by Barctar & Co., 
ancer & Son, Epwazps & Co., Newsury & Sons, and all Chemists, Wholesale and Retail, in the 
United Kingdom. See Dr. Hassaxt’s Report in the Lancet, August 30, 1863. 
It is highly reeommended by the first Medical Men of the day for Gout, Flatulency, Impure 
Breath, and Worms. 








F, L. BRAGG, Sole Manufacturer, 2, Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square, W. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS en | KAYES WORSDELLS PILLS. 








Mankind 








waylaid on all 
sides by the An anxious parent, distressed at the sufferings of his 
causes of disease at all seasons, The winter (unless vigilantly hild, P : F —e 

guarded against) is a peccant promoter of mischief in the human * having tried several amily Pills during three suc- 
system, This medicine concentrates in a surprising manner all the cessive days, had a box of 


artificial means of purifying, regulating, and strengthening the 
animal powers. Holloway’ vt ved yest’ or man years enjoyed the KAYE’ S WORSDE LL’S PILL S 
most extensive patronage, and have testimonials awarded to them : . ‘wy . 
which speak em umes in their praise. In many eases these Pills presented to him, and three Pills gave relief in six hours 
rar to aes —— age = diseases, oye is manifested They have been used. in that family ever since, 

e comfo e feelings of the patient and the improvement 
in the character of all secretions, The Pills act milly yet effect. | old by all Chemists and other Dealers in Patent Medi- 
vely on the bowels, cines, at 1s, 1}d., 25, 9d., and 4s. 6d, per box, 
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RALPH BARNETT’S SECRET. 


BY EVELYN 


CHAPTER VII.—MYSELF AND MYSELF. 


Mr. Ravpu had excused himself from stay-| 


ing any later at the rectory on the plea of 
having letters to write. Strictly speaking, 
he had only one; but this one letter was a 
long one, and he spent some time in delibe- 
ration over it before it was finished. He 
then addressed it to Richard Ruffy, Esq., 
Marine Hotel, Whiffonsea, and soon after 
went out to post it. 

To reach the post-office he had to cross| 
the Green, passing by Miss Jerram’s diminu- | 
tive residence. As he passed he noticed 
that the blinds of the parlour were not drawn 
down, and the interior of the room was thus} 
rendered visible by the bright light of the 
table-lamp. A feeling of curiosity impelled | 
him to glance for a moment at the scene 
within. Rosie’s aunt was lying, in her usual 
reclining posture, on the couch, and her 
little niece was seated on a low stool by her 
side, evidently relating to her the incidents 
of her evening party, for she was speaking 
with much animation, and her aunt was 
listening as if she felt interested, now and 
then interrupting by a question, which gave} 
a new turn to, without at all checking, the| 
little girl’s flow of talk. Rosie had not taken 
off her company frock, and in her childish 
abandon of attitude, made, so the gentleman 
looking in at the window thought, a very 
pretty picture. 

“Really, he is losing his heart to that 
child,” observes some sagacious reader. 

To not be too sure of that, and for three 
reasons. 

First, it is doubtful whether so cynical a 
person ever had any heart to lose. 

Secondly, if he had, it has gone long ago, 
and not in a wise way at all. 

Thirdly, listen to him as he turns away 
from the window, saying to himself, “ And 
your pretty face, too, will lure a man on some | 


P. WINN. 

| are twinkling, either in sitting-rooms or bed- 
| rooms. 

“Ah!” says Mr. Ralph, “ every house is 
}a home! The poorest man gathers his 
family around him, and feels he has a little 
| world of hopes, and fears, and love and joy, 
to work and live for. That man with his 
seven children—I despised him ; but I dare 
say, he is sitting by his fire now, with a 
child on each knee, and his wife is bringing 
out the bread and cheese for his supper, and 
love sweetens the poor fare. But I—well, I 
can take that empty cottage, and make a 
home there. A home! what a home I shall 
make of it! Myself talking to myself. 
Myself sitting down to dinner with myself 
for company. Myself saying good-bye so 
pleasantly to myself when I go out for a 
morning ramble. Myself seated in my easy 
chair and looking round and smiling a genial, 
affectionate smile, and saying to myself, 
‘Now, my dear family, we are quite «at 
home, let us be merry.’ How delightful 
this would be!” 

And then the poor man—for he was poor 
though he had sufficient of what the world 
calls wealth—buttoned his coat tightly round 
him, for the night was chilly, and his thoughts 
were chilly too, and entered again the door 
of the little inn. 

There was nobody about. The landlady 
was busy over her supper, as could be seen 
through the window of the bar ; her servant, 
probably, was getting hers; and only the 
sounds of not very refined revelry, issuing 
from the tap-room at the rear of the house, 
disturbed the village inn’s repose. 

‘“‘ Well, now to my supper,” thought Mr. 
Ralph, as he ascended the stairs to hisroom, 
“‘T may as well enjoy myself as well as I'can. 
‘ Shall I not take méne ease in mine inn ?’” 

The room was only lighted by the fire 
which was burning brightly in .the grate; 
so Mr. Ralph rang for candles, and wine and 


| day, till he makes a new shipwreck. Whata biscuits. 


| 
| 
| 


dolt he will be if he’s caught by your sweet} 
prattlings !” 

And then Mr. Ralph proceeds to the post: | 
office, and drops his letter into the box. Then | 


he slowly retraces his steps across the Green. | 


The wine was tolerable, which was a 
wonder, in such a primitive place; but the 
portrait of the late Mr. Gubbins, if it could 
have spoken, would have accounted readily 
for this. It would have said, “ Very good 


The night is fine, no mists, a cold, bracing | port, isn’t it, sir? J say so, and I think I 
atmosphere, plenty of stars shining. From| ought to know, for it cost me a pretty good 
most of the houses round the Green lights|sum; and I laid it down on purpose for our 
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officers ; and they are knowing fellows about | 

wine. It would never do to give them sloe- 

juice. And they always say it’s very fine | 

wine. Don’t be afraid of it, sir ; good gene-| Mr. Ratpn’s letter duly arrived, and in the 

rous port puts life into a man. And if you| temporary absence of the person to whom it 

want anything else, please ring for it.” |was addressed, was placed on the mantel- 
And Mr. Gubbins beamed down with the | shelf of the hotel coffee-room. 


CHAPTER VIII.—AT THE MARINE HOTEL, 


There Mr. 
unchanging smile on his rubicund visage. Ruffy—the lawyer’s clerk from London— 
He, doubtless, had known the virtues of | found it, after successfully dogging the steps 
‘good, generous port” in his own personal | of the stranger, for whom he had so long been 
experience. | waiting, till he saw him enter the hotel. He 

Mr. Ralph drank glass after glass without | himself stayed a few minutes, crossing over 
noticing how much he drank, for he was in| to the esplanade railings and looking at the 
rather an absent mood ; besides, he felt so| sea, so that it might not seem as if he had 
cold that instinct seemed to impel him to! been immediately following the new visitor's 














quicken his bodily pulsations. But sud- 
denly he stopped, saying, “I am drinking 
too much ; this will never do ;” and he pushed 
the bottle away from him. 

The old owl over the mantel-piece blinked 
down solemnly, and seemed to say, ‘‘ Don’t 
mope, brother, there’s no good in moping. 
Get all the fun you can. They will put you 
in a case soon, as they’ve done me, and 
perhaps they won't give yow a glass door to) 
your case, as you see they have given me. | 
Don’t mope, brother.” | 

“ A weary, weary world!” said Mr. Ralph 
to himself, as he turned his chair round to 
the fire, “ what’s to be the end of it all?” 

And then he moved his chair to the) 
middle of the rug, put his feet on the) 





fender, and taking up the poker, amused 
himself, in a lazy sort of way, by mending | 
the fire. | 

The fire had been made up with plenty of| 
coal, but had now burnt hollow. So Mr. | 
Ralph, with his poker, toppled down little | 
knobs of coal into the glowing cavern! 
beneath. He watched them as they flamed 
up, and burnt. Then he toppled down 
more lumps, still watching them as they 
quickly caught fire, became rapidly incan- 
descent, and then died away into dull red 
cinders. 

“Such is human life,” thought he, “ we 
throw into its hollow, red maw lump after 
lump of love and joy, and it devours them 
all, and then there is nothing. Ah, well, let 
us leave the fire to its fate.” 

And, saying this, he rose up to go to bed, 
very much as if he meant to leave human 
life itself to its fate. 

But, before he fell asleep, he had resolved 
to go to Pegwell the next morning about the 
cottage which was to be let. 

We will’ not accompany him, as our 
business lies next in Whiffonsea, and we 
therefore, follow Mr. Ralph’s letter thither. 





steps. 

Presently, however, he went in, and, cross- 
ing the hall, entered the coffee-room. He 
glanced quickly but cautiously round it, but 
no one was there. Then, seeing a letter 
standing on the mantel-shelf, he walked 
quickly forward, and finding it addressed to 
himself, sat down to read it. . 

He read it over twice, and then thrust 
it into his pocket, and rang the bell for 
“ Boots.” 

Boots soon came in, 2 little, wiry man, in 
a short jacket. 

“‘Slippers, please,” said Mr. Ruffy. 

“Yes, sir,” said Boots, disappearing for 
a moment, and then reappearing, armed with 
bootjack and slippers. 

“What number, sir?” he asked, as he took 
up one of Mr. Ruffy’s boots. 

“Why, you ought to know by this time. 
I’ve been here a week, and you've had no- 
body else here, I believe.” 

“Well, no, sir; and I beg your pardon, 
but it comes natural-like to me to ask. Of 
course it is No. 15.” 

“ Of course it is,” said Mr. Ruffy, watch- 
ing him as he chalked “15” on the sole of 
the boot. 

“T like to do things reg’lar, sir,” he said, 
with a smile as he went off. 

Just then the waiter came into the room. 

‘James, I am ready for my dinner,” called 
out Mr. Ruffy. 

“Yes, sir, just ready,” replied the waiter, 
dusting a plate, and placing it at the end of 
a small table, pushing a chair towards it at 
the same time. 

He went off, and quickly returned with a 
smoking dish of rump-steak and oyster 
sauce, which he placed before Mr. Ruffy, who 
had already taken his seat, and unfolded his 
napkin, so as to lose no time in commencing 
his meal, At home he dined at one o'clock, 
but here he thought it would look genteeler 
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|| 
1 
} 
| to dine at five, so that five o’clock usually 
|| found him what he called “rather peckish.” 

“ Wine, sir?” said James. 

“No, bring me a pint of stout,” replied 
the clerk. 

The steak was large, juicy, and done toa 
turn, and Mr. Ruffy ate it with evident 
|| gusto. “Ah,” he said to himself, “ it’s 
'| capitally done. They don’t do it better at 
Betty’s.” Betty’s, of course it will be re- 
membered, is that famous tavern in the 
|| city, where chops and steaks are grilled in 
|} such wonderful perfection. And Mr. Ruffy, 

as a daily visitor at Betty’s, was entitled to 

speak on the subject. ‘ Yes,” he thought, 

«“ they'll miss me there, for they know it is 

not my holiday time. They'll suppose I’m 
||. ill, instead of sporting it here in the detective 
|| line. Ah, I wonder where my gentleman is. 
| Perhaps he’s taken a private sitting-room, 

Dear me! 1 never thought of that. I made 
| sure, being onjy himself, he’d come into the 

coffee-room. Well, we shall soon see,” said 
'| he, philosophically, taking a pull at his 
| tankard of stout. 

Soon the door again opened, and this time 
| it was to admit the stranger in whom Mr. 
Ruffy took so marked an interest. He 
entered with a cautious step, and with a 
suspicious glance round the room, as if he 
were not quite at ease, though he affected to 
cover it by an assumption of nonchalance, 
and by walking to the fire, and standing with 
his back to it, as if he were perfectly at 
home. In this posture he stood for a 
moment or two, apparently surveying the 
room. 

And it was worth a survey. Built, as the 
hotel was, by the Marine Hotel Company, 
Limited, of course it was both erected and 
furnished regardless of expense. If the spa- 
cious entrance-hall awakened expectation, 
the grand saloon, as the coffee-room was 
styled on the architect’s plan, fully repaid 
it. It was an unusually large and lofty 
apartment, with panelled ceiling, painted 
and gilt in a profuse manner, while richly 
carved cornices ran round the walls. The 
walls were painted a pale lavender, and had 

| the sameness of their surfaces relieved by 
|| imitation marble pilasters. A row of real 
|| pillars separated the saloon into two parts, 
| thick curtains fell in rich folds over the win- 
|| dows ; sofas, tables, and chairs were scattered 
| about the room, to which handsome chan- 


j 

| 
1] 
1 


| 


| 

|| deliers gave light. “Fit for a prince,” as 
| Mr. Ruffy had called it when he first entered 
|| it, speaking almost in “whispered humble- 


ness,” and fit for a prince really it was, for ' 


| but coldly. 


the newness of its decorations had not yet 
worn off. It was a wonderful change from 
the little low-ceilinged, wainscoted, draughty 
rooms, which you used to find in the very 
best hotels ; and, indeed, a far grander plaée 
than the best room at the Red Bull. Yet 
I fancy—for I have been in each—that there 
was a more home-like feeling about the 
latter; a greater sociableness, too. In this 
hotel coffee-room there was no Mr. Gubbins 
to smile down benignantly, but all was | 
gorgeous, stately, and cold. It wanted a 
heart. 

But so, then, it was better suited to the 
gentleman on the rug, who was now ad- 
miring its beauties, for he was heartless 
enough, though irreproachable in his dress 
and mannets: There was a cold glitter in 
his eye, and a scornful curl of his lip. 

“Taking my measure,” thought Mr. 
Ruffy, “and thinks I don’t notice it. Of 
course I don’t. I’m only a middle-aged 
gent, perhaps a farmer, or a commercial, or 
a’pothecary come down to see about the 
fever. I ain’t got any cunning about me; 
only a honest, stupid sort of face, as he can 
plainly see, caring more about a good rump 
steak than anything else. Which is true 
enough—just at the present moment,” and 
the clerk threw as much of an unmeaning 
indifference into his looks as he could, 
while he took up a lump of meat on his fork, 
and gulped it down, as if he were too hungry || 
to linger over his plate; and then let a || 
draught of stout follow it. | 

He was correct enough in guessing the 
stranger’s course of reflections. The latter 
had been indulging in surmises concerning 
him, for, as he was incurring some risk in || 
returning to England, he felt it important to 
be constantly on his guard. That this person 
was some insignificant individual, possessed, 
probably, of more money,than brains, and 
altogether harmless, was the result at which 
he arrived, and with something like a passing 
feeling of contempt for having allowed him 
to occupy his thoughts, he turned and rang 
the bell. 

Mr. Ruffy, who seemed to be simply 
sopping up the gravy in his plate with a 
piece of bread, saw the look nevertheless, 
and chuckled secretly over it. “‘All the 
world’s a stage’ is true enough,” thought 
he, “and I’m acting my part tolerably well, 
it seems to me.” 

“T should like my dinner, if it is ready,” 
said the geritleman. He spoke courteously 
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“T'll see, sir,” replied the waiter. “It 
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. | 
officers ; and they are knowing fellows about | 


wine. It would never do to give them sloe- 
juice. And they always say it’s very fine 
wine. Don’t be afraid of it, sir ; good gene- | 


rous port puts life into a man. And if you | 
want anything else, please ring for it.” 

And Mr, Gubbins beamed down with the | 
unchanging smile on his rubicund visage. 


| CHAPTER VIII.—AT THE MARINE HOTEL. 


|Mr. Ratpn’s letter duly arrived, and in the 
/temporary absence of the person to whom it 
|was addressed, was placed on the mantel- 
shelf of the hotel coffee-room. T here Mr. 
'Rufly—the lawyer's clerk from London— 


He, doubtless, had known the virtues of! found it, after successfully dogging the steps 


“ good, generous port” in his own personal | 
experience. 

Mr. Ralph drank glass after glass without | 
noticing how much he drank, for he was in| 
rather an absent mood ; besides, he felt so 
cold that instinct seemed to impel him to | 
quicken his bodily pulsations. But sud- 
denly he stopped, saying, “I am drinking 
too much ; this will never do ;” and he pushed 
the bottle away from him. 

The old owl over the mantel-piece blinked 
down solemnly, and seemed to say, ‘ Don’t 
mope, brother, there’s no good in moping. 
Get all the fun you can. They will put you 
in a case soon, as they’ve done me, and 
perhaps they won’t give you a glass door to 
your case, as you see they have given me. 
Don’t mope, brother.” 

“ A weary, weary world!” said Mr. Ralph 
to himself, as he turned his chair round to 
the fire, “ what’s to be the end of it all?” 

And then he moved his chair to the! 
middle of the rug, put his feet on the) 
fender, and taking up the poker, amused 
himself, in a lazy sort of way, by mending 
the fire. 

The fire had been made up with plenty of) 
coal, but had now burnt hollow. So Mr. 
Ralph, with his poker, toppled down little 
knobs of coal into the glowing cavern 
beneath. He watched them as they flamed 
up, and burnt. Then he toppled down 
more lumps, still watching them as they 
quickly caught fire, became rapidly incan- 
descent, and then died away into dull red 
cinders. 

“Such is human life,” thought he, “we 
throw into its hollow, red maw lump after 
lump of love and joy, and it devours them 
all, and then there is nothing. Ah, well, let 
us leave the fire to its fate.” 

And, saying this, he rose up to go to bed, 
very much as if he meant to leave human 
life itself to its fate. 

But, before he fell asleep, he had resolved 
to go to Pegwell the next morning about the 
cottage which was to be let. 

We will not accompany him, as our 
business lies next in Whiffonsea, and we 
therefore, follow Mr. Ralph’s letter thither. 


of the stranger, for whom he had so long been 
| waiting, till he saw him enter the hotel. He 
himself stayed a few minutes, crossing over 
to the esplanade railings apd looking ; at the 
| sea, so that it might not seem as if he had 
| been immediately following’ the new visitor's 
steps. 

Presently, however, he went in, and, cross- 
ing the hall, entered the coffee-room. He 
glanced quickly but cautiously round it, but 
no one was there. Then, seeing a letter 
standing on the mantel-shelf, he walked 
quickly forward, and finding it addressed to 
himself, sat down to read it. . 

He read it over twice, and then thrust 
it into his pocket, and rang the bell for 
“Boots.” 

Boots soon came in, a little, wiry man, in 
a short jacket. 

“Slippers, please,” said Mr. Ruffy. 

“Yes, sir,” said Boots, disappearing for 
a moment, and then reappearing, armed with 
_ bootjack and slippers. 

“ What number, sir?” he asked, as he took 
up one of Mr. Ruffy’s boots. 

“Why, you ought to know by this time. 
I’ve been here a week, and you’ve had no- 
| body else here, I believe.” 

“Well, no, sir; and I beg your pardon, 
but it comes natural-like to me to ask. Of 
course it is No. 15.” 

“ Of course it is,” said Mr. Ruffy, watch- 
ing him as he chalked “15” on the sole of 
the boot. 

“T like to do things reg’lar, sir,” he said, 
with a smile as he went off. 

Just then the waiter came into the room. 

“James, I am ready for my dinner,” called 
out Mr. Ruffy. 

“Yes, sir, just ready,” replied the waiter, 
dusting a plate, and placing it at the end of 
a small table, pushing a chair towards it at 
the same time. 

He went off, and quickly returned with a 
smoking dish of rump-steak and oyster 
sauce, which he placed before Mr. Ruffy, who 
had already taken his seat, and unfolded his 
napkin, so as to lose no time in commencing 
his meal. At home he dined at one o'clock, 
but here he thought it would look genteeler 
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to dine at five, so that five o'clock usually 
found him what he called “rather peckish.” 

“ Wine, sir?” said James. 

“No, bring me a pint of stout, 
the clerk. 

The steak was large, juicy, and done to a 
turn, and Mr. Ruffy ate it with evident 
gusto. “Ah,” he said to himself, “it’s 

capitally done. They don’t do it better at 
Betty’s.” Betty’s, of course it will be re- 
membered, is that famous tavern in the 
city, where chops and steaks are grilled in 
such wonderful perfection. And Mr. Ruffy, 
as a daily visitor at Betty’s, was entitled to 
speak on the subject. ‘ Yes,” he thought, 

“they'll miss me there, for they know it is 
not my holiday time. They'll suppose I’m 
ill, instead of sporting it here in the detective 
line. Ah, I wonder where my gentleman is. 
Perhaps he’s taken a private sitting-room, 
Dear me! I never thought of that. I made 
sure, being oniy himself, he’d come into the 
coffee-room. Well, we shall soon see,” said 
he, philosophically, taking a pull at his 
tankard of stout. 

Soon the door again opened, and this time 
it was to admit the stranger in whom Mr. 
Ruffy took so marked an interest. He 
entered with a cautious step, and with a 
suspicious glance round the room, as if he 
were not quite at ease, though he affected to 
cover it by an assumption of nonchalance, 
and by walking to the fire, and standing with 
his back to it, as if he were perfectly at 
home. In this posture he stood for a 
moment or two, apparently surveying the 
room. 

And it was worth a survey. Built, as the 
hotel was, by the Marine Hotel Company, 
Limited, of course it was both erected and 
furnished regardless of expense. If the spa- 
cious entrance-hall awakened expectation, 
the grand saloon, as the coffee-room was 
styled on the architect’s plan, fully repaid 
it. It was an unusually large and _ lofty 
apartment, with panelled ceiling, painted 
and gilt in a profuse manner, while richly 
carved cornices ran round the walls. The 
walls were painted a pale lavender, and had 
the sameness of their surfaces relieved by 
imitation marble pilasters. A row of real 
pillars separated the saloon into two parts, 
thick curtains fell in rich folds over the win- 
dows ; sofas, tables, and chairs were scattered 
about the room, to which handsome chan- 


deliers gave light. “Fit for a prince,” as 


” replied 


Mr. Ruffy had called it when he first entered 
it, speaking almost in “whispered humble- 
ness,” and fit for a prince really it was, for ' 


| but coldly. 


the newness of its decorations had not yet 
worn off. It was a wonderful change from 
the little low-ceilinged, wainscoted, draughty 
rooms, which you used to find in the very 
best hotels ; and, indeed, a far grander plaée 
than the best room at the Red Bull. Yet 
I fancy—for I have been in each—that there 
was a more home-like feeling about the 
latter; a greater sociableness, too. In this 
hotel coffee-room there was no Mr. Gubbins 


to smile down benignantly, but all was 
gorgeous, stately, and cold. It wanted a 
heart. 


But so, then, it was better suited to the 
gentleman on the rug, who was now ad- 
miring its beauties, for he was heartless 
enough, though irreproachable in his dress 
and mannets: There was a cold glitter in 
his eye, and a scornful curl of his lip. 


“Taking my measure,” thought Mr. 
Ruffy, “and thinks I don’t notice it. Of 
course I don’t. I’m only a middle-aged 


gent, perhaps a farmer, or a commercial, of 
a ’pothecary come down to see about the 
fever. I ain’t got any cunning about me; 
only a honest, stupid sort of face, as he can 
plainly see, caring more about a good rump 
steak than anything else. Which is true 
enough—just at the present moment,” and 
the clerk threw as much of an unmeaning 
indifference into his looks as he could, 
while he took up a lump of meat on his fork, 
and gulped it down, as if he were too hungry 
to linger over his plate; and then let a 
draught of stout follow it. 

He was correct enough in guessing the 
stranger’s course of reflections. The latter 
had been indulging in surmises concerning 
him, for, as he was incurring some risk in 
returning to England, he felt it important to 
be constantly on his guard. That this person 
was some insignificant individual, possessed, 
probably, of more money, than brains, and 
altogether harmless, was the result at which 
he arrived, and with something like a passing 
feeling of contempt for having allowed him 
to occupy his thoughts, he turned and rang 
the bell. 

Mr. Ruffy, who seemed to be simply 
sopping up the gravy in his plate with a 
piece of bread, saw the look nevertheless, 
and chuckled secretly over it. “‘All the 
world’s a stage’ is true enough,” thought 
he, “and I’m acting my part tolerably well, 
it seems to me.” 

“T should like my dinner, if it is ready, 
said the gentleman. He spoke courteously 


” 


“T'll see, sir,” replied the waiter. “It 












































































| be sure.” 


| writing-materials, and one or two county 


|| echoed through the room. Mr. Ruffy 
| brought on to this table his travelling 


| write four letters. 
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wants ten minutes, I think, sir, to the time 
you fixed, but I'll tell them to hurry it.” 

But the gentleman had to wait the ten 
minutes, which he spent in reading the 
Times, lounging in an easy chair, while Mr. 
Ruffy indulged in “sweets,” and then in 
Stilton and biscuit, afterwards indulging in 
an amused though covert watching of the 
gentleman’s repast. 

“Quite an epicure, I’ve heard say,” said 
Mr. Ruffy to himself; “ begins, of course, 
with soup,—mock turtle, perhaps, which is 
very good, though my cousin as waits at the 
Mansion House says it’s nothing to the real. 
And now there’s salmon ‘and lobster sauce. 
What comes next? Oh, roast chicken and 
ham. All very nice. And now he’s going 
in for tart and custard and jelly. Why, 
that’s four courses, without reckoning cheese, 
which I suppose is called a course, too. And 
if he hasn’t almost emptied that bottle of 
port! Well, he’ll need that to keep his 
courage up. That’s right, my fine gentle- 
man, life is short. ‘Live while you may,’ 
as some great writer says, for you mayn’t 
live in that fashion very long, 7 think.” 

Then the gentleman asked for some dessert, 
and he sat toying with the fruit, and drink- 
ing his wine. He emptied the bottle, and 
yet seemed just as calm and cold as he 
was at first; though he looked once or twice | 
at Mr. Ruffy as if he fancied he was watching | 
him. 





“Bless me, 7 could not have done that,” 
thought the clerk ; “he’s hardy enough, to| 
Mr. Ruffy by this time had finished his | 
own dinner, and had moved to a side-table, 
over which hung a gas lamp, and on which 


directories and railway guides stood for the 
convenience of travellers. Above the lamp 
a clock was placed, and its rather loud tick 


writing-case, a large, clumsy thing, covered 
in brown leather, and looking the worse for 
wear. Unlocking it, and taking out writing- 
paper and envelopes, he seated himself to 
One was addressed to 
Mrs. Betty Fisher, grocer, Penrith; the 
second to Mr. Ruffy, parish clerk, St. 
Giles’s, Durham ; the third to Mr. George 
Tomkins, Smith Street, Southsea. 

The fourth—ah, the fourth letter was a 
more serious affair. The others were brief, 
friendly letters, easy enough to write, and 
soon finished; but the remaining epistle was 
on business matters, and required delibera- 





tion, and acareful wording. ‘The clerk spent 
much time over it, and even when he had 
filled the last page, and blotting-papered it, 
and folded it ready for enclosure, his work 
was not done, for he wrote still another 
letter, and addressed it to Mr. Ralph, and 
then placed it carefully within the fold of 
his longer letter. Then he examined his 
stock of envelopes, and was careful to select 
a well-gummed one, and to see that his 
enclosures were fastened securely within it. 
Then he put this fourth letter into his breast 
pocket. 

All this time his back had been towards 
the other occupant of the room, with the 
length of the saloon between them, so he 
had not felt afraid of being too closely 
watched. And, indeed, when he did look 
round, it was to see the gentleman stretched 
his full length upon the sofa, with his eyes 
closed, though he could not tell whether he 
were asleep or not. However, he locked his 
writing-case and walked quietly to the fire, 
and took up a local paper, first putting his 
three letters on the table near him. 

Presently the gentleman roused himself, 
and, looking round, said, “Oh, you have 
done with the pen and ink, I presume.” 

“Qh, yes,” said Mr. Ruffy, politely, “ you 
will find them on yonder table. But I don’t 
think there is any paper in the blotting book. 
Shall I ring for some for you?” and he laid 
his hand on the bell as he spoke. 

“No, thanks,” said the gentleman, “I 
have what I want in my pocket book.” And 


/he walked to the writing-table and sat down, 


just as Mr. Ruffy had done, so as to turn 
his back and avoid, if he wished it, observa- 
tion. 

He had just finished his letter, in fact he 
was pressing it down on the blotting book, 
when Boots came in hastily with, “ Any 
letters for the post, gentlemen?” Seeing 
one of them seated at the writing-table, he 
went to him first and received his letter ; 
then he crossed over to Mr. Ruffy, who 
handed him three. 

He was just going out of the room when 
the gentleman called him back—* Just a 
moment, for I addressed my letter in such 
a hurry that I am not sure whether I have 
not made a mistake.” The man went to 
him, still holding the letters in his hand, and 
the gentleman turned them over until he saw 
his own. Then with a hasty glance at it, he 
said, “ Thanks, all right,” and let the man go. 
He had time in this quick movement, had 
he wished it, to observe the addresses on the 
other letters. 
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Mr. Ruffy saw this, and fancied he de- 
tected a ruse. “No, no, my friend, I’m 
neither a farmer, nor a commercial, nor a 
’pothecary ; I’m a London lawyer's clerk, 
and as wide-awake as you. You are welcome 
to see where those letters are going, and to 
read them too, for the matter of that, if you 
care to.” 

Mr. Ruffy was saying this to himself, but 
he almost put his thoughts into words, for he 
was.so amused that he could scarcely help 
showing it. The gentleman imagined he 
heard somebody speak, and looked up. 
Ruffy at once said, “Yes, sir, don’t you 
think Whiffonsea very dull just now?” 

The stranger looked as if he did not much 
care to be spoken to, but he replied, “ Really 
I don’t know what the town is at any time ; 
I am quite a stranger here.” 

“Well, it is generally quite full at this 
time of the year. James tells me 

** James?” 

“The waiter here. 
been waiting on us.” 

“Oh!” said the gentleman. He did not 
care for the “us.” It was too familiar. 





The one who has just 


What had he to do with this homely, countri- | 


fied fellow ? 
Not much. But he did not ask what the 
“fellow ” might have to do with him. 
“James says,” continued Ruffy, not a 


whit abashed, “that this hotel is sometimes | 


so crowded that all the sofas and easy chairs 
are occupied as sleeping-places ; but now 
they’ve had a bad fever, and it has driven 
everybody away.” 

“ Oh, a fever, is there ?” 


“ Was, not is,” corrected Mr. Ruffy, but | 


still in a slightly deferential way. ‘The 
fever is well-nigh over, but it’s too late now 
for the people to come back. I am not 
afraid of fever, or else I should not be here, 
but there’s many that are.” 

“Very likely,” said the gentleman, not 
inclined to talk. He showed this by re-| 
suming the reading of the Zimes. 

Presently the clerk rose from his chair, 
and saying, “ Old fogies like me are best in 
bed. Good night, sir,” shuffled across the| 
room, and out the door. He then went up 
to his bedroom, changed his slippers for 


Mr. | 


| weather. 


ithe hotel without meeting any one on the 
way. 

Mr. Ruffy then crossed the parade, and 
‘seated himself on a bench just behind the 
railings, in such a manner as to be com- 
pletely screened from observation, for no 
street lamp was near, while no one could 
pass out of the hotel without being distinctly 
visible in the brightness which streamed 
from its well-lighted hall. “Very likely 
he’s off to bed too; but it is worth trying,” 
thought Mr. Ruffy. 

He sat for some time patiently enough, 
though feeling rather cold, and folding his 
thick coat tightly around him. He was not 
there for pleasure, but for very serious busi- 
ness. And for him business always had a 
serious aspect. Nota thing to be taken up 


}and laid down at pleasure ; not a thing to 


be trifled with ; but something which must 
be thoroughly done, at any cost and in any 
And the man liked it. Liked to 
be thought in earnest. Liked to be faithful to 
his employers. Liked to feel that they were 
looking to him for patience, shrewdness, and 
tact. Liked also the reflection that he was 
now earning more than his usual salary, And 
liked the visions that the anticipation of extra 
money called up. 

Still it was cold sitting there and watching. 


|He turned a hasty glance toward the sea, 


but it was too dark to see even the white 
crests of the little waves that he could hear 
rippling on the shore. And he could hear 
the sound of the shingle dragged down by 
the ebbing waters, a harsh grating sound 
which the darkness made melancholy. 

He was just on the point of thinking he 
should make no useful discovery of any sort, 
when he saw the gentieman, muffled up 
precisely as he had left the steamer, emerge 
from the hotel and look about him. Favoured 


| by the darkness, the clerk felt himself secure. 


He was careful, however, to keep perfectly 
still. 
The gentleman, finding nothing to excite 


|apprehension, walked away from the hotel 
‘along the parade for a considerable distance. 


The grassy slopes of the esplanade allowed 


|the clerk to follow, keeping a parallel. line, 


without his footsteps becoming audible. 








boots which he took out of his portmanteau,| Then he saw him stop opposite a lamp to 
and put on a thick overcoat. Then he blew | see the number of the house, and after that he 
out his candle, and after leaving his room, | walked more slowly, and seemed to be count- 
locked the door carefully on the outside, | ing the houses for the purpose of ascertaining 
putting the key into his pocket. He then|a certain number. At last he stopped at a 
went down by a different staircase, which led| house where there was a light visible in the 
into a small, badly lighted passage, used | drawing-room window. Here he knocked, and 
mostly by the servants, and passed out of} not such a knock as might have been expected 
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from so fine a gentleman, but a quiet, almost ‘bedroom door. Unlocking it he went in in 
timid, though double knock, such as a poor | the dark, but striking a match, soon relighted 
cousin might give at the door of a rich his candle, and again fastened his door. He 
relative. The door was opened after the | sat down to think over what he had seen. 
lapse of a minute, and after a few words of | Not long afterwards he heard a footstep 
inquiry he was admitted. passing along the passage. It ceased opposite 
“‘Tree’d my squirrel, as the Americans |to his door, and he heard the handle turn very 
say,” was Rufly’s joyful remark, made aloud | gently, as if some one wished to try whether 








for once, for there was nobody within hear-| it were fastened. It was only for a moment. | 


ing. “There’s no fear of my mistaking the |The person seemed to be Satisfied, and the 
house now, for on each side they are in| footsteps passed farther on. 
darkness. So I'll just see the number, if you} “ I wonder whether he tried the door before 





please,” he added, crossing the road, and|he went*out?” thought Mr. Rufly. “Per- | 


ascending the door-steps very cautiously. He, | haps he did.” 


however, could not see the number. He | Yes, he had done so, and with the natural 
passed his fingers over the place where the | inference that the “ old fogy ” really had gone | 


number ought to be, but the figures were | to bed. 
not raised. “Ah, I must count the houses | 
back.” He did so, and found it was No. 15. | : 
“TI shan’t forget that,” he thought, “ for it is CHAPTER IX.—THE ‘KINGS DAUGHTER. 
the number of my room.” ; : 
Then he went back to the esplanade, ‘“‘ AUNTIE,” said Rosie, going to the window 
taking care to avoid the light, and watching | and looking out, “there’s the ‘Red Bull’ chaise 
the drawing-room window of No. 15. He coming out of the yard, and Jem’s got his 
saw the figures of people thrown curiously best jacket on.” 
on the white blind, in such a way as to give) ‘“‘ Well, child, what ofthat?” 
in shadow their shape and movement. They! “Oh, why, auntie, I am afraid it is going 
were two,—one, that of his companion of the | to take Mr. Ralph away.’ 
coffee-room, for he had not thrown off his} “Afraid! What can it matter to you?” 
cloak ; the other, that of a lady, who was| _ “Well, not much, perhaps,” replied the 
standing in a bowed posture, as if in grief. | little girl, smiling, “ only I thought he was a 
Every now and then she raised a handker-| very nice gentleman, and I should have liked 
chief to her face, and her shadow-self shook | to see him again. Now, I suppose, he is 
as if she were sobbing. Her visitor was no| going back to London.” 
longer the cold, unimpassioned man he| “Very likely. It can’t. matter to us, I 
seemed to be at the hotel, for he was gesti-| should think,” observed Miss Jerram, calmly. 
culating in so lively a way as to make his |“ It really is not worth looking at, and there’s 
gestures resemble those of very furious anger. | your letter to your cousin wants writing.” 
Once he came so near—orat least hisshadow, “Oh, plenty of time for that, auntie. Ido 
did—as to appear as if he were about to| want to see if it is for Mr. Ralph that the 
strike the lady, who started back in fear, and | chaise is waiting. Yes, it is! He is really 
raised her hands deprecatingly. This sort going. There’s his portmanteau ; and he is 
of pantomime lasted some minutes, and had bringing a smaller bagin his hand. Now he 
a singular effect through being seen in shadow has got in, and Jem is flourishing his whip 
on the window-blind. Mr. Ruffy watched | in fine style, and off they go. Well, he isa 
intently, but gave a little start when at length very nice gentleman; he spoke to me so 
he saw both light and shadows vanish from pleasantly; and I don’t think he is quite 
the window. “She’s lighting him down the happy.” And the child turned away from 
stairs ; I must hurry back,” thought he. the window with a little sigh—an unusual 
He was now near a short street which led | thing for so light-hearted a maiden. 
off the parade ; down this he hurried, and) “ Quite happy!” replied her aunt, with a 
then through a narrow alley, which Whiffon-| slight asperity in her tone, “of course not. 
Sea ingenuity had covered with a glass roof, Who és quite happy ?” ; 
and which was known, loftily, asthe Arcade,a| “Well, I am, I think, auntie,” said Rosie, 
place where toys and seaside curiosities could | reflectively. 
be had in abundance. ‘This was a short cut, | “No, you are not. You want to see your 
and Mr. Ruffy gladly availed himself of it,| nice gentleman again, and you can’t have 
speedily reaching the hotel, and going up by | your wish.” 
the same staircase again, and so reached his! “Oh, but, auntie, that is not a trouble— 
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not a real trouble, I mean. I often want 


No, I think I am happy.” 

“If you are, I can’t say I am,” said her 
aunt; “I have a great deal to trouble me.” 

“ Have you, auntie? I am so sorry. I 
thought you were what Margaret calls ‘ pretty 
comfortable.” As Rosie spoke, she went 
to her aunt’s couch, and knelt down by her 
lovingly. 

“Yes, I am comfortable enough if you 
mean eating and drinking and a good fire; 
that sort of thing,” said her aunt, rather con- 
temptuously ; “but life is not made up of 
that altogether.” 

“Oh no, auntie, I hope it is not,” said 
Rosie, eagerly ; “I hope it is partly made 
up of a clever doctor to make you well, and 
a little niece to love you very much.” 

Her aunt softened. ‘‘ Yes, you are a good 
child, and I think you do care for your poor 
old aunt.” 

“Old? Auntie! you are not old. 
I think you are quite young.” 

“TI might call myself young perhaps if I 
were strong and well ; but being confined so 
long to this sofa makes me feel to have aged 
a good deal. Pain and weakness soon take 
away youthful feeling.” 

“Well, dear auntie, I hope you will get 
strong again some day. Dr. Jolly said he 
had great hopes that his new treatment would 
be successful. You have not any pain now, 
only you are very weak.” 

“Weakness is worse than pain, some- 
times.” 

“Ts it, auntie ? And is it that which keeps 
you from being happy ?” 

“‘ Not that in itself exactly ; but there are 
many things you can do if you have full 
enjoyment of health.” 

“ Of course, auntie. You could go nutting 
in the woods with me.” 

Miss Jerram could not help smiling at her 
niece’s simplicity. 

“ Yes, you simple child, I might have done 
that, or I might have been married; there 
are more alternatives than one.” 

“ Married, auntie!” said Rosie, startled 
by the novelty of the idea ; “ would you have 
liked to be married ?” 

“Why not? Other people like it.” 

“ But I should not have thought you would, 
auntie.” 

“ Why?” 

“Oh, auntie, you could not do as you like 
if youwere married. When Jem sent Margaret 


Why, 


a valentine, she laughed and said, ‘ No, thank | 





| you, I like my liberty too well.’ 
little things which I can’t have, but I don’t | 
fret about them so as to be really unhappy. | 


Don’t you 
prefer doing as you choose without consult- 
ing anybody? I think it must be the nicest 
way.” 

“ Sometimes, perhaps; not always.” 

“And, auntie dear,” said Rosie, with a 
sudden recollection, “ I think it would have 
been much nicer for Mrs. Smithers if she 
had never been married. I don’t think it 
made her happy. Did it?” 

“There, child, that will do,” replied her 
aunt, not desiring to prolong the discussion 
of such a topic ; “now go away and do some- 
thing, so that I may be quiet for a little 
time.” 

So Rosie went away, but she had got the 
idea of her aunt’s being married into her 
head so strongly, as a strange event which 
might have been possible, that, instead of 
writing her letter to her cousin, as her aunt 
supposed she would. do, she went into the 
kitchen, where their old and faithful domestic 
was busy making a pudding, and taking a 
low stool placed it by the fire, and look- 
ing up, said, “Is it nice to be married, 
Margaret ?” 

* Bless the child! what’s put that into 
your head ?” 

‘< But is it nice, Margaret ? ” 

“Depends, Miss Rosie,” said the old 
servant, sententiously. 

“Depends! What do you mean? What 
depends ?” 

“Why, it depends on a great many things ; 
what sort of husband it is, and whether he’s 
got any money, and whether he really loves 
you, and whether you really love him, and a 
great many more things that I have not time 
to talk about.” And the good woman turned 
to the table and went on rolling her paste on 
the board. 

But Rosie had not done with her ques- 
tions. She sat for a little time thinking. 
Then she said, “It would have to be a very 
nice person, of course. You would not like 
poor Thomas Hawkins for a husband if you 
were going to be married, I suppose, Mar- 
garet,” added the child, roguishly. 

“What, that poor creature with a wooden 
leg?” 

“No, I don’t think you would,” said Rosie, 
laughing ; “it would be very funny to hear 
him stumping about the house all day.” 

“Don’t laugh at other people’s mis- 
fortunes, Miss Rosie.” 

“Oh no, I am sure I donot want to laugh 
at poor Hawkins ; only it did seem funny, 
that was all.” And Rosie looked penitent, 


for she was a sensitive child. Then she went 
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on, “And if the husband had not got any 
money, of course you could not marry him. 
But I don’t think it wants much money. 
There’s the porter at Muffham station, he 
only gets eighteen shillings a week, and he’s 
got seven children; yet they are always 
clean, and they seem to have enough to eat.” 

“Short commons sometimes, I should 
say,” said the servant. “It is not every- 
body as stops at Muftham that gives him 
half a crown for just giving a civil answer to 
a civil question.” 

“Who did?” asked Rosie. 

** Why, that old curmudgeon that you 
call Mr. Ralph,” replied Margaret, spitefully. 

“ Old ? do you call Mr. Ralph old?” said 
Rosie, in surprise. “I did not think he was 
old.” 

“But he is,” said Margaret, decisively. 
“Sixty, or getting on for it.” 

“ Sixty ! that seems a great age. Are you 
sure he is so old?” 

“ Well, I won't speak positively, for I only 
had a glimpse of him,” replied Margaret, 
with a slight qualm of conscience, for she 
knew she was guessing rather wide of the 
mark, “but he is, certainly not a young 
man.” 

“And you called him a curmudgeon,” 
said Rosie. 

“So he is, Miss, an old curmudgeon.” 

“ Curmudgeon! what afunnyword! What 
does it mean, Margaret ?” 

“Oh, chuff, and grumpy, and huffish, and 
blue-mouldered, and all that,” replied Mar- 
garet, mischievously, selecting the oddest 
words she could. 

“Well, I’m not much the wiser,” said 
Rosie, laughing at the strange words; “and 
it does not so much matter, so long as you 
don’t mean anything bad or rude.” 

“Oh, but I do, Miss Rosie ; bad, and 
rude, and worse than that. Yes, he is an 
old curmudgeon.” 

“And you are an old spiteful thing if 
you say so,” said Rosie, flaming up with 
sudden indignation. “He is zof an old cur- 
mudgeon : he is a nice good man, and he 
did not make game of me as you and Eusebia 
do, and he spoke so nicely to me as he was 
bringing me home. I mean to always like 
him, whatever you say ; and I won't eat any 
of your pudding which you are making to-day. 
I won’t, just to punish you.” 

“ Hoity, toity, here’s a to-do!” said Mar- 
garet, bringing the edges of her pudding-crust 
together, before she put it in the cloth, and 
feeling she must “draw in a bit,” some- 
thing besides edgings of pudding-crust. 





“ Well, Miss Rosie, I don’t want to vex you. 
I won’t say anything more against your Mr. 
Ralph. Only the less I say the more I 
thinks.” 

“TI won’t touch your pudding.if your 
thoughts go against him.” 

“ Ah, but you can’t tell what I think,” said 
Margaret, with a laugh. 

So Rosie went away, and wrote a letter to 
her cousin, full of a child’s gossip, and giving 
an elaborate report of the recent tea party at 
the rectory, including a glowing portraiture 
of Mr. Ralph, who was a great traveller, and 
had been in the Desert of Sahara. 

After Rosie’s dinner—at which she had 
relented so far towards Margaret as to partake 
of her excellent pudding—she put on her 
hat and cloak to go for a walk. Before she 
went her aunt called her, and gave her one 
or two commissions. One was to take some 
jelly to Joe's wife, who was ill. Joe was the 
assistant porter at Muffham Junction. The 
jelly was put carefully into a small basket 
which they called the charity basket, and 
which, though not by that name, was well 
known in the village. 

Joe resided with his wife and three children, 
and an old man, his wife’s father, in a small 
and poor cottage just off the Green,—in fact, 
it was a few yards down the lane along which 
Mr. Ralph had strolled after almost stumbling 
against the rector's daughter. Joe’s father- 
in-law, commonly known as Old Stephen, 
—we have already seen him seated under the 
Tree—was too aged and infirm to work, and 
he was maintained by Joe with unmurmuring 
kindness, aided by a small allowance from 
the parish. He was a good old man, always 
hobbling on Sundays to church when he was 
at all able; a decent scholar, as the neigh- 
bours used to say, for he could both read 
and write; and a general peacemaker, for 
his good-natured and shrewd remarks had 
often made quarrelsome people ashamed of 
their petty strifes, and led them to a better 
feeling. He was a great favourite with 
Rosie, and Rosie equally a favourite with 





him. She liked to hear him talk, in his 
pleasant sensible way, and he called her the 
Little Sunbeam—not to her, but when speak- 
ing of her,—and said that she always brought 
sunshine with her. 

“*Glad to see you, Missy,” was the old 
man’s salutation as she opened the garden 
gate, and found him seated in the sunshine 
outside thé cottage door, enjoying the air 
and warmth. 

“ And how are you, Stephen? And how 








is your daughter ?”’ 
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“I’m pretty well for an old man, Miss 
Rosie, but my ‘Lizabeth is very bad, very 
bad ;” and he shook his head emphatically. 

“T am so sorry. I hoped she would be 
better to-day.” 

“No, no better ; ; and I dont think the 
doctor can make her any better. I’m afeard 
she isn’t long for this w orld. 5 

“Oh, don’t say so,” said the little girl, 
distressed, “‘T hope you are mistaken.” 

“ May be I am, may be I am, Miss Rosie,” 
said the old man; “ anyhow, it’s a comfort to 
think she won’t go till the King’s call comes ; 
but when He sends the message to her, it 
would be wrong to stay her, even if we could. 
But what a wonderful thing, to go from this 
poor place, where the rain sometimes comes 
through the roof—and my window wants 
mending too,—to go, I say, from all this to 
a royal palace, and that palace her Father’s 
house! Isn’t it almost too grand to be- 
lieve ?” 

Rosie was used to the old man’s figurative 

way of speaking, and she could answer him 
in the same style. 

“Yes, Stephen, it often seems so to me 
when I am thinking about it. To think of 
being like an angel, and having a white robe 
and a harp of gold, and never to sin, and 
always to be with Jesus; oh! I often wonder 
why Jesus should care SO much about me as 
to promise all this to me.’ 

“Tt’s because you are one of the King’s, 
daughters, and He will make you ‘ all glorious | 
within,’ and so it is proper that you : should | 
have your clothing of wrought gold,” said the | 
old man, with grave cheerfulness. 

“ But sometimes,” said Rosie, slightly 
hesitating—‘‘ sometimes I begin to fear I may | 
not be one of the King’s daughters atall. I 
am only a weak child, and do not know} 
much, and I may make a mistake. Is not| 
that possible ?” she added, with a w istful | 
look at the old man. 

He had a large-print Bible lying open on | 
his knee, and before he answered he placed | 
his withered hand solemnly upon it; then he) 
Said, 

“You read your Bible, missy ?” 

“ Of course I do, Stephen ; very often, for| 
I love reading a 

“ And it’s the King’s own Book, isn’t it ?” | 

Vea. 

“The King told His servants what to| 
write, and they've put it all down here.” | 

**Oh yes, I know that.” 

“Well, then, go to the King’s Book if you | 
want to know. 
which will tell you. I know one which will do, 





There’s sure to be a text} or may be not. 








It’s in the first chapter of John’s Gospel. You 
can turn to it, Miss Rosie, better than I can, 
for my old eyes are telling me their work is 
almost done.” 

Rosie found the chapter. 

“Tt’s about the True Light coming into 
the world ; just there you'll find it.” 

“Is this the verse?—‘ But as many as 
received Him, to them gave He power to 
become the sons of God, even to them that 
believe on his name’?” 

‘“ Yes, Miss Rosie, it’s the verse I meant. 
It’s them that believe, and them that receive, 
that get to be the King’s children. You 
believe in Jesus, don’ t you, Miss Rosie?” 

“Ves, I think so,” said the child, in a low 
voice. 

“ And you have received Him ?—received 
Him into your heart?” 

“You mean loving Him. Yes, I do love 
Jesus, oh! very much,” said Rosie, clasping 
her hands in her eagerness, and her eyes 
glistening. 

“Then, you see, He gives you the power 
to be God’s child. You can’t make yourself 
one. But He gives you fower to become 
one. It’salla gift. Itcomes to you through 
your delieving. The King’s Son has set the 
palace door open for you, and if you will 
take his hand, He will lead you inside, and 
whisper, ‘ All that I have is thine!”” 

And the old man paused, and then raising 
his eyes upwards he added, with a look of 
reverent joy, “Thanks be to His holy 
name !” 

Rosie said gratefully, “I see how it is, 
Stephen, and I am much obliged to you for 
making it clear.’ 

“Tt isn’t much I know, Miss Rosie, but I 
|@o know that the King is my King; and 
'though there are many things that do bea 
puzzle to me pretty often, yet He has pro- 
mised to show me the why and the wherefore 
‘of it all, by and by; so I can wait. When 
things are puzzling you, little miss, will you 
do the same,—wait ?” 

“ Yes, Stephen, I will try to be patient.” 

“And leave everything that you can’t 
make out to the King to settle ?” 

wt 

“ And if He says, ‘I am going to make it 
all dark, so that you cannot see where the 
way leads,’ will you ¢hen walk on just as He 
| bids you ?” 

“Oh, Stephen, how can I if it should be 
all dark? I shall want a light.” 

“ May be the King will send you a light, 
It isn’t for me to say.’ 

“ But if He should not send a light ?” 
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“Then you must ask Him to take hold of | 
your hand, and lead you Himself. Then | 
you'll be all right.” 

“ Ves,” said Rosie, with a little doubtful- 
ness in her voice; “but I don’t like the | 
dark.” 

“TI suppose nobody does, for the matter of 
that,” replied the old man ; “but it doesn’t 
say im the Book that you are to be always 
comfortable, but it do say you shall be safe. | 
I know you won't like walking in the dark ; | 
still, if you can feel sure that the King is 
leading you, it will come right in the end. 
You can ¢rust yourself to Him.” 

“Yes, but I am afraid I shall want to see 
that the King is leading me.” 

“We walk by faith, not by sight,” said the 
old man. 

“And now I must go in and see poor 
Elizabeth,” said the little girl; “I have 
brought her some jelly from my aunt.” 

“She is very kind, and you are very kind; 
and still more so by the token that you 
come in the King’s name.” , 

“Yes, I think Ido. Is Elizabeth up to- 
day?” 

“No, Miss Rosie, she’s too weak to get 
up. But you can go up to her, if you please | 
to take the trouble.” 

“Oh yes, I should like to see her.” 

Rosie found the poor woman, propped up 
by pillows, looking very pale and weak. She 
was only young, but the hectic flush which 
came and went on her cheek told its own | 
sorrowful tale. She looked pleased and | 
grateful when she saw Rosie, and when the | 
little girl opened her basket and brought out | 
the jelly. 

“T am sure it will do you good,” she said ; | 
“would you like some now? I see there is | 
a spoon on the table.” | 


daughter.” 


|memories of the past were awakened. 


“Please, Miss Rosie, for my lips are so 
parched.” 

The little girl waited on her as tenderly as 
if it-had been her aunt she had come to see, 
for Rosie was too simple and unworldly to 
make her knowledge of distinctions of rank 
or station at all perceptible. A poor man, 
if he was a good man, like old Stephen, was 
as much a gentleman to her as the rector 
himself could be,—and he was the grandest 
person she knew. At least, her behaviour 
was the same to each. She might say “ Sir” 
to one, and plain “Stephen” to the other, 


|for that was according to rural custom, but 


she did not vary in her feeling of respect. 
She was a simple but refined little girl, and 
the villagers comprehended her very accu- 
rately when they said, “ Miss Rosie is a real 
little lady, for she just sits down and talks to 
us for all the world as if she was our own 
I am afraid that, now-a-days, 
our girls are too much brought up according 
to the fashion of this world to keep their 
natural simplicity and innocence long unsul- 
lied or unimpaired. 

Presently, looking at her watch—for Rosie 
had a small gold one which had been her 
mother’s, and she was very careful of it,—she 


itold Elizabeth she must go, but would soon 
|come again. 


And so she passed out of the cottage, and 
with a pleasant good-bye to old Stephen, 
went on down the lane; for that was the 
way to the Manor Farm, where she often 
went for eggs. She passed the cottage where 
Mrs. Smithers had resided, noticing that it 
was not yet let, and giving a little sigh as 
Then 
she said to herself, “ I ought not to be sorry ; 
it is only a King’s daughter gone home to 
her Father’s house.” 


BABY. 


SWEET baby! gently o'er thee now 
Hath stolen dreamless sleep ; 
No lines have mark’d that shadeless brow— | 
Thou hast not learn’d to weep. | 


For thee, as yet, the page of life 
Hath but been folded down! | 
No angel’s pen hath writ of strife, 
For one immortal crown. 


Nor would we seek the scroll to scan 
Of life’s mysterious lot, 


For it is wisely hid from man— 
’Tis best he knows it not! 


But to the Book of endless life, 
Oh may thy name be given! 

That thou mayst bear through all the strife, 
The title-deeds of Heaven. 


One kiss on that fair, shadeless brow ! 
I go—and pray that he, 

Who bless’d young children such as thou, 
May bless and watch o’er thee. 








A.B. | 
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PAUPERIS M. 


Pusiic attention has of late been re- 
peatedly directed to the subject of the relief 
of the distressed, as one of pressing interest 
and real importance. 

We seem at last to be waking up to the 
fact that we have in our midst a vast popula- 
tion who live more or less upon their neigh- 
bours. And though the wave of pauperism 
sometimes recedes, its advance on the whole 
has hitherto more than kept pace with the 
increase of population. Our wealth, our 
nominal wealth as a nation increases ; trade 
and commerce flourish; manufactures are 
profitable ; even agriculture is more than 
able to hold its own; our farmers and 
gardeners are able to compete with the 
foreigner in price, and surpass him in 
quality. But the increase of wealth seems 
to multiply those who are a useless burden 
upon it; those who cannot or who will not 
work ; those whose wages are insufficient ; 
those whose employment is precarious: all 
of whom become more or less, at one portion 
or other of their lives, a burden upon the 
rates—that: is, the forced contributions of 
their neighbours. 

The problem that engages the attention of 
the social reformer, of the political economist, 
of the philanthropist, is how we are to deal 
with this very serious evil—how far it may 
be remedied, how far palliated ; how far it 
must be accepted as a necessary evil, and 
provided for accordingly. ‘The same answer 
will probably not be given as we regard the 
problem from different points of view. The 
hard logic of the social reformer, which may 
be concisely expressed in the homely proverb, | 
let “every tub stand on his own bottom,” 
and give no man a legal right to live at 
another man’s cost, seems pitiless and un- 
reasonable to those who are aware of another 
law, of bearing burdens, as not only kind, but 
wise. 

But, on the other hand, the easy benevolence | 
of so-called philanthropy, wasting its substance ‘| 
upon unworthy objects, and for one case of | 
real distress which it effectively relieves doing 
harm to nine who are encouraged in idleness, | 
imposture, or mendicancy, meets with no 
quarter from the man who does not mind his 
neighbour spending his money foolishly, but 
winces under the increased rates which, as 
he thinks, are the result of fostering and 
encouraging the pauper class. At the present 
moment we are somewhat in danger of being 








overdone with purely theoretical remedies 
for a very practical evil. It is peculiarly 
difficult to take a calm, a kind, and yet a wise 
view of the subject of pauperism ; and yet it 
is a matter which, to take the lowest ground, 
we cannot afford to neglect. Pauperism is 
already a severe tax on our resources, and may 
in time eat into the very heart of our prosperity. 
Discontent, moreover, is, it is to be feared, 
on the increase, and may become dangerous. 
Those who already live partly on their neigh- 
bours are beginning to think of a further 
division of property, which will, as they sup- 
pose, give them a larger share. If for three 
months in the year they can drag out an 
existence with the aid of rates and charity, 
why should they not live all the year round 
in comfort at the expense of the rich? Those, 
too, who have sunk into a state of great hard- 
ship from causes over which they have no 
control—such as foreign wars, fluctuations in 
the money-market, changes of fashion, or’ 
strikes of workmen in.other trades affecting 
a kindred industry—are apt to be clamorous, 
and may become dangerous. These are the 
lowest reasons for giving serious attention to 
the subject, which will, however, come home 
to many who would not be touched by the 
feeling of regret at the thought of human 
misery, or at the waste of that which might 
be good labour if employed. 

What then is the history of this condition 
of affairs? Is it to be accounted for by our 
insular position, by anything peculiar in the 
character of our people, by the laws under 
which we are governed, or the maladminis- 
tration thereof? May we hope that the 
disease in the body politic is one which its 
robust constitution wiil enable it to shake off, 
or must stringent remedies be applied? Or 
is it a mortal disorder, the consummation of 
which is only a matter of time, and which 
must surely end in our national decease ? 

It is often said that pauperism must be 
referred entirely to the operation of the Poor 
Law, especially the system of outdoor relief; 
and there are those who go back further still, 
and lay the blame on the monastic establish- 
ments, which, absorbing a preposterous share 
of the wealth of the country, especially in its 
land, for so-called religious uses, made it a 
part of their system to keep the poor 
dependent on their bounty, under the name 
of doing them charity, by a wholesale system 
of doles and largesses. Thus poverty was 
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fostered, self-reliance not encouraged. To 
beg was no disgrace—nay, some thought it 
almost a duty; and the hardy race of vagrants 
was sustained, who decline to work at any 
settled trade or calling, and whose successors 
are still known as tramps and casual inmates 
of workhouses. When the monasteries were 
suppressed, the number of these was so great 
that special legislation was required ; and it 
was enunciated for the first time that every 
man had a right to live, if not on his own 
earnings, then by State prowision of the neces- 
saries of life. 

Historically, no doubt there is much truth 
in this account of the first beginnings of 
pauperism ; yet it requires to be taken “ with 
several grains of salt.” It is easy to*blame 
the monasteries, and to write the history of 
400 years ago to square with modern 
theories; but we must remember that monas- 
teries, with all their faults, came into being 
because the then state of society justified 
their existence. The peasantry were mere 
serfs, of no self-reliance whatever—the slaves, 
so to speak, of the lords of the soil, from 
‘whom they would probably receive far less 
judicious treatment than they obtained from 
the monasteries. Trade and commerce there 
was little or none; a bad harvest meant 
a famine ; a season of drought a pestilence ; 
the harsh extrusion of a tenant vagrancy pro- 
bably crime ; means of transit were slow and 
expensive ; and if work failed in one part, it 
could not be sought elsewhere with certainty, 
there being little communication between 
different parts of the country. Before, then, 
we blame the monasteries too severely, let 
us remember that they sought to fulfil what 
we attempt both by poor law and private 
charity, and that it is very doubtful whether 
we, under such very different conditions of 
life, are acting much more wisely than they 
were.* There can be no doubt, however, 


* “As we know not, says the proverb, what the 
well is worth till it is dry, so was it found after the 
dissolution that, with all their faults, the monasteries 
had been the refuge for the destitute, who were now 
driven to frightful extremities throughout the country, 
the effect of the suppression being with respect to 
them the same as would-now follow from the sudden 
abolition of the poor laws ; that they had been the 
almshouses where the aged dependants of more 
opulent families, the decrepit servant, the decayed 
artificer, retired as to a home neither uncomfortable 
nor humiliating ; that they had been the county in- 
firmaries and dispensaries; that they had been 
foundling asylums, relieving the state of many orphan 
and outcast children; that they had been inns for 
the wayfaring man, who heard from afar the sound of 
the vesper bell, at once inviting him to repose and 


| wages would materially improve the labourer’s 
'state and prospects so long as he is in his 


[that there have been grave errors in the 
|administration of the Poor Law, which, in- 
'stead of educating our population to be self- 
|dependent, has to some extent perpetuated 
'and intensified the old evils. Yet even here 
‘there are as usual two sides to the question. 
Law system does in itself tend to lower the 
wage rate. Take the case of a country parish 
lof agricultural labourers who work for a few 
/farmers. If the latter are compelled by law | 
to provide for the former when they are sick | 
or old, destitute or out of work, it is plain 

| that they will keep the wages as low as they 

ican. They cannot afford to pay high wages | 
and also bear all the risks of the labourer’s | 
life. Granted that low wages and a work- | 
house at last is a sad prospect for a man 
entering on life; but it is a question not 
| easily answered whether the abolition of the 
workhouse and a corresponding small rise in 





‘present condition unable to command higher 


wages in the labour market, and ignorant of 
the benefits of prudence; and economy.* 
Even in towns and centres of industry a 
similar remark applies. It is true that in 
these cases rates fall not on employers only, 
but on inhabitants, and are very unequal in 
their incidence. Yet even here, whether for 
good or for evil, the poor rates that we pay 
must reduce, and that considerably, the wages 
of those who have, or are supposed to have, 
a provision made for them out of public 
sources. The Poor Law provision must 
tacitly enter into every bargain with a man 
who has only daily earnings to depend 
on; and, moreover, those who find the rates 
a heavy burden have the less to spend in 
wages; for it must not be forgotten that 
every penny which goes to a pauper is so 
much capital that might have employed a 
labourer. And yet there can be no doubt 
that, if kept within due limits, and intelli- 
gently administered, some such system is 
absolutely necessary for us in England at the 
present day. For be it remembered that the 
competition in life is for us necessarily keen ; 
we hold our own, if at all, among other 
nations by superior industry and skill. The 





morning star, and go on his way rejoicing.” —B/unt's 
** History of the Reformation,” chap. viii. 

* The strike of the agricultural labourers will pro- 
bably bring forth unexpected results, Farmers will 
learn to employ fewer men at higher wages, and will 
see that they are worth their money. But the work- 
house provision will not be made so freely for those 








devotion, and who might sing his matin with the 





whose earnings are sufficient without it. 
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good workman will usually command suf- 
ficient wages and regular employment ; but 
the weak, whether in health or ability, find 
it hard to hold up against the competition, 
and often fall out in the march of life. 
Our condition is totally different from that of 
a new country, where to support life is com- 
paratively easy, and where competition is less 
keen ; where every man thinks that he can 
do everything, and few things are done 
really well. The very nature of our position 
is such as to develop excellence in every 
walk of life; but so doing we also sacrifice 
the feeble. We may or may not regret the 
necessity, but we must admit the fact. And 
it would be folly to apply to an old country 
the rules which suit a young one. Soc ial | 
improvement, and even education itself, can 
never wholly do away with that which is 
peculiar in our position, which is the secret 
of our excellence as well as of much of our 
misery—I mean the force of competition. 
Education may do something for us, and 
emigration may do more. For there is work 
and bread enough in the world for those who | 
are able and willing to earn the latter at the 
cost of the former ; and the labourer, whose 
wages here are insufficient, owing to a labour 
market overcrowded, will become a producer 
and a purchaser when a thriving settler in a 
colony, and make more work for those w ho | 
are left behind. But it seems likely that as| 
time goes on we shall become more and} 
more the world’s counting- 








best bring pressure to bear on those who 
require to be taught self-reliance, and ad- 
minister needful assistance to those who 
deserve it. 

First, then, gradually but firmly ad out- 
door relief as a matter of right should be 
refused. I do not say that absolutely xo 
relief whatever should be given from the 
rates to outdoor paupers, still less that no 
assistance should under any circumstances 
be given to those in distress; but I do say 
that the plan of supplementing earnings by 
weekly allowances, however alluring it may 
seem at first sight, is most pernicious in 
tendency. ‘Take the case of the labourer in 
many a country parish. It is with many 
boards of guardians a standing rule that a 
man or woman of sixty is to have so much a 
week. ‘This is thought to be the only fair 
way to treat all alike ; and what is the result ? 
Many a hale man of sixty is employed as a 
pauper at lower wages, and other men in the 
prime of life are either thrown out of work, 
or have to take less than their proper rate. 
Again, the workhouse provision stops all 
thought of laying by for old age; for to 
receive parish relief a man must have no 
resources of his own, and unless he can hope 
to save an annuity more than that which the 
workhouse would provide, he has no induce- 
ment to put his money by.* And again, 
children are relieved from the charge of their 
| parents in old age by a system of outdoor 
One hears again and again of sons 








factory—the place where the cule come | and daughters thriving and prosperous, who 
to enjoy to the full all the appliances of civili-| perhaps have risen in life while their parents 

zation, the dest of everything the world pro- | have fallen, who find it convenient to quarrel 
duces and money can buy—in art, in music, in| with them when they are old.t True that 
literature, in social luxury. Competition will | selfishness and want of filial duty are common 
not become less keen. One condition of our| | enough in every class of life, but they are directly 
continued prosperity will inevitably be a con-| promoted by a system of outdoor relief ; and, 
siderable proportion of those to whom the|hard though it may sound, I consider that 
pace is killing. | cases Should be very rare and wholly exceptional 

But pauperism among us does not only | when any permanent provision should be 
depend on the competition of trade and in-| made, even for the old, by means of a regular 
dustry, or the lack of employment. 

There are idlers in every class of life;| * I am aware that Boards of Guardians differ in 
there are thousands who prefer the mnigerable| their treatment of aged outdoor paupers. Some 
wages of pauperism to the welkearned re- | regeare a small provision as a condition of outdoor 

| relief. The following instance may be of interest :— 
wards of honest work. It is probable that} An aged couple were recently received into an alms- 
the operation of the Poor Law has tended | house, provided. by a charitable lady. Her object 
to develop this class of incurables. | was to provide an asylum for aged and deserving poor 

The question then before us is this—how to| "had some means of sbsxence, But the Guarding 
give lame men crutches w hich will be of little | no rent to pay. 
use to sound men ; how to apply the spur to| + An instance recently came under my knowledge 
the indolent eliacu pressing unduly the | in which @ poor old widow was allowed to die in the 
willing horse. We cannot leave the relief of utmost distress, having nothing but the parish allow- 
the poor altogether to chance, or capricious 
or uncertain charity. In what way can we 


ance to live on ; but when she was dead, her children 
gave her a decent funeral, It was a case in which 
out-door relief was thrown away. 
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weekly allowance out of the rates. It is true 
economy to employ relieving officers of high 
character and intelligence, but an outcry is 
often raised at the expenditure in salaries of 
money raised for the poor. 

Another case of frequent occurrence : it is 
a standing rule with many guardians to allow 
a young widow so much per week for her 
children. Thus, it is argued, she is encouraged 
to do her best and keep respectable, and her 
home is not broken up. 

Now consider what this amounts to. It is 
equivalent to what, in another condition of 
life, would be called a marriage settlement at 
the public expense. The labouring man 
usually earns his best wages when he is 
young. In the middle classes few men early 
obtain a competence ; but as a rule, in one 
way or another, a man who meets with 
ordinary success in life improves his position 
as time goes on. But the labouring man is 
no sooner grown up than he earns his best 
wages. He marries very young, and he 
neither saves for a rainy day nor for the event 
of his own death; and this is very much 
because a provision is made for his children 
by the rates in the event of his death. He 
learns to think of the future, if he give it a 
thought, as sad enough for his wife should he 
die before his children have grown up; but 
he does not recognise the necessity of pro- 
viding against this event. He would not like 
to think of wife and children zz the work- 
house ; but he hopes that the widow, with 
the assistance of the parish allowance, will 
pull on somehow. And the cases are num- 
berless in which the children have no benefit 
from the provision made for them, which goes 
straightway to the nearest public-house. For 
few can doubt that money given is much 
more likely to be spent in this way even 
If then it be desirable 
or necessary in a special case to provide for 
children, we ought to be sure that the children 
have the benefit. It may seem more costly 
to board and educate a child in an industrial 
school than to give something small per week 
to the mother ; but it will not be found so in 
the long run, or at least the money will pro- 
duce a better result. Other cases of distress 
there are, for which it is indeed difficult to 
suggest an adequate remedy or a course of 
conduct wholly consistent—such, for instance, 
as the prolonged sickness of the bread-winner 
of the family, or of his wife, or both, ending, 
perhaps, in permanent inability to compete 
with others of greater physical power. Here, 
perhaps, we may sometimes find an exception 








to the hard rule of zo outdoor relief. There 


is the case of the needlewoman of inferior 
ability, whose work is not worth her keep. 
In this case assisted emigration may provide 
at least a partial remedy. There is the case 
of those who have been heavily visited by 
society for some fault, who are thrown off by 
their own friends, and have lost their position 
in life, and, like the unjust steward, cannot 
dig, though, unlike him, perhaps, they are 
not ashamed to beg, or are driven to do so. , 

In investigation of such cases, Charity 
Organization Societies may do good service. 
But the inexorable dictionary, with its record 
of the past and with its column marked 
undeserving, does not do much to encourage 
the latter class to amend; while there are 
cases in which the minute inquiries which 
are made would tell heavily against a man’s 
prospects with his employers, to whom he 
would not wish to stand in the relation of a 
pauper. 

It is evident that too much must not be 
expected of Charity Organization Societies. 
They will do much to abolish mere men- 
dicancy, and this will be an immense gain. 
But, except under the pressure of abject 
want, few persons who have any self-respect 
remaining will submit to the searching in- 


vestigation which involves revealing their | 


distressed condition to those from whom they 
would wish to hide it. Consequently, of 
those who apply, the majority are either poor 
law cases or undeserving; and multitudes 
who really require and deserve assistance 
decline to seek it. 

The subject of medica/ relief is one to engage 
special attention. There can be no doubt that 
public charities have been much abused. So- 
ciety does not exist for the benefit of medical 
men ; but it cannot be right for a number equal 
to one-quarter of the population of the metro. 
polis to receive free medical advice during a 
year. Personally, I doubt the success of what 
are called Provident Dispensaries, towhich the 
healthy will not, the unhealthy cannot, con- 
tribute.* Nor is cheap doctoring to be ad- 
vocated, which means inferior talent and in- 
ferior physic. There are those who would 
not relax the hard rule of o outdoor relief, 
even in the case of sickness ; and undoubt- 
edly some limit must be placed upon the too 
common notion that medicine and medical 
advice are to be provided at the expense of 
the community—either the charitable few or 
the ratepaying many. 

Doctors are, on the whole, the most 
charitable of men, and the most self-denying, 


* It is right to say that Provident Dispensaries are 
said to be working well in some neighbourhoods. 
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and they are too often imposed upon ; but | work is simply a man where he is not 
a popular dispensary doctor will seriously|wanted. There is work for him somewhere. 
diminish the receipts of most of his neigh-| Why, for instance, should the neighbourhood 
bours, while one who is inattentive or dis-|of London, where prices range high, be 
agreeable will increase them. If people must | chosen for, or rather continue to be, the 
pay, they usually contrive to do so; but it is | home of an industry which could be carried 
human nature to take for nothing all that one | on elsewhere much more cheaply and with 
can get. A patient should not be received | greater advantage both to capitalists and 
at a dispensary or hospital solely on the|workmen? Yet this is the history of the 
nomination of a subscriber; and since in-|collapse of the Thames shipbuilding trade, 
vestigation requires time, there might be|with its consequent miseries. Capital is, 
medical men who would visit cases of} perhaps, easier to move than labour ; but in 
urgency, and report independently upon /the present day the labourer must be taught 
them. that the only help which he can expect from 

Provision should be made for the relief of | society is the knowledge where work is to be 
idiots, lunatics, and cripples, who can never | found, This knowledge will be promoted by 
take their part in life,—and this surely at the | such agencies as the Charity Organization 
cost of imperial and not of local taxation. | Committees and Labour Agencies, where the 

To men who can work and are out of work | workman will learn to find trustworthy intel- 
I need hardly say that no relief whatever |ligence, and know that he will not be de- 
should be given out of the rates in cash.|ceived. As time goes on, workmen will 
This, I believe, is nominally accepted on all | learn to take care of themselves ; but for the 
hands as a standing rule. But the labour test | present they require assistance from those 
at present seems to be unsatisfactory. The}who are independent of, trade combinations 
work at present provided in breaking stones | either of masters or workmen. Arrange- 
or in oakum-picking is not remunerative;}|ments could be made by an independent 
and the former is unsuited for the hands of | agency, by which masters who require work- 
the artisan, such as the shoemaker, tailor, or! men might advance expenses either in whole 
decorator. Thus, too, men are kept from|or in part, to be stopped out of wages by 
seeking work by having employment on| reasonable instalments. But this could hardly 
which they cannot live, and which tends to} be done by Poor Law Officers, nor can work- 
unfit them for their own trade. Yet it is diffi-| men be allowed to dip into the ratepayers’ 
cult to suggest a remedy. There appears to| pockets whenever it becomes necessary or 
be an ‘objection to Government or parish | desirable for them to change their quarters. 
workshops at low wages, which it is asserted| We cannot hope altogether to escape tem- 
would undersell the regular tradesmen. A | porary inconveniences from changes and 
similar objection applies to all prison and| fluctuations in the labour market; but 
convict labour, while yet it appears but| although the wages of idleness be miserable 
reasonable that all who eat at the public| enough, it is astonishing how many soon 
expense should, if possible, earn that which| become reconciled to them, or even prefer 
they consume. | them to the wages of industry. I am not of 

I cannot myself see why the market should | those who sympathize with the notion that 
be disturbed ; but then I would sell at the| emigration will be a sovereign cure for pau- 
full price all that was made at public work-| perism. I do not see that we have any right 
shops, and pay workmen considerably less|to say that population is superabundant here; 
than the market rate. Nominally, perhaps, | nor can the fact be concealed that those who 
the profits of Government would exceed | succeed in a colony are those whom we can 
those of private enterprise, but not really ;| ill afford to lose. It is of no use to send in- 
for the supply of workmen would be un-|capables to a colony; and further, unless 





certain, and the expenses greater in pro- 
portion. A still graver objection would, | 
suppose, be this,—that want of work means 
a market overstocked for the time, and that 
Government works would only add to the 
evil ; besides which, it is impossible to pro- 
vide against every contingency. ‘Take the 
case of the cotton famine. But the real 
remedy is one which, in the present day, it 
is not hopeless to supply. A man out of 


capital go with them it is cruelty to send 
labourers at all. True that capital will go 
further in a colony than it does here; true 
that prospects of a certain kind are open to 
a man in a colony which are closed to him 
here. For the most part land is to be ac- 
quired cheaply and easily, and may become 
of value ina shorttime. The absolute neces- 
saries of life are cheap, and labour commands 





a good price. The man who would have 
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been at home a struggling labourer all his 
days may rise to be a farmer. The small 
capitalist may, by lucky chances or natural | 
business talents, amass a fortune ; but this is | 
not the rule. The natural growth of a new | 
country may be rapid, very rapid indeed. If 
so, it should attract emigrants ; but to send 
them faster than they are wanted is to do 
mischief. England is like a father with many 
sons: some are in the nursery, some at 
school, and some starting in life. It would 





not be true wisdom for him to impoverish 
himself for his sons, but it is good policy to 
deal liberally with them. It is said that 
England is as rich as all the rest of the world | 
put together. Whether this be so or not, she | 
cannot wisely dissipate her capital ; and this 
consists, to a very great extent, of labour 
power. It appears to me that emigration | 
must be left, to a very great extent, to develop | 
itself, but that a constant stream of emigra- | 
tion is needful, not so much to keep down | 


| population as to develop still further our | 


own resources. ‘The great thing that is | 
wanted is intelligence, and this in the pre- | 
sent day it ought not to be difficult to supply. 
But the best intelligence is that which is 
supplied by the emigrants themselves. An 
emigrant sent to Canada a few months since 
writes to his brother :—‘ When the spring 
comes the builders will be on their beam- 
ends, for they are so now, running after us, 
and not, as of old, we running after them, and 
begging and praying for work, and then con- 
sider yourself a fortunate fellow if you got it. 
But now, thank God, it is my day to choose 
myemployer. So now, dear brother, do not 
hesitate, but come look at me and mine 

: And as we are the only two left, 
let us push the world together, and success 
is certain.” 

I have said little about public charities so 
called—the subject is too large even to 
touch,—-and nothing about church alms, nor 


| yet about the private charities of kind people, 


who, wisely or unwisely, exercise their bene- 
volence upon objects more or less worthy. 
However undesirable it be, for every reason, 
to waste that which is wanted for a better 
object, I do not sympathize with those who 
consider that private charity, being as it is 
uncertain in its operation, is pauperizing in 
its tendency. And, indeed, though it is much 
talked of, I believe that the total amount 
thus given is grossly exaggerated. I have 
never found any great eagerness or the part of 
church-goers to contribute to District Visiting 


| Societies, and such like; and if we reckon 


the hundreds of families among whom a 
small annual sum is divided, it will be found 
that the average outlay per head is almost 


inappreciable, and cannot enter into the 


calculation of the chances of a livelihood. 

Almsgiving of this kind does not attempt 
to cure the disease of pauperism; it only 
applies a plaster to the sore of distress, while 
in most parishes more is saved to the poor 
in provident clubs than is given by way of 
assistance. 

But that any one, cleric or lay, should 


‘enter the home of the sick with the con- 


solations of religion, and to speak of a God 
of love and mercy, and should be content to 
say, “ Be ye warmed, be ye fed,” when the 
grate is empty and the cupboard bare—that 
he should coldly argue that the parish will 
do the needful, or that the sick person ought 
to have provided for illness during health, 


_and should deliver a mocking message of 


good-will, which he does not show by his 
deeds—is too much, I should suppose, for 
even the coldest logician to expect. Evil 
will the day be, if it ever come, when the 
Church fails to be associated in the minds 
of men with deeds of charity and bene- 
volence. The higher law of love should 


modify the hard necessity of the struggle 
for life, or the good Samaritan would have | 
left the wounded traveller to take his chance | 
upon the highway. 


E. K. KENDALL. 
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PEASANT POETS AND PREACHERS. 


I. JOHN CLARE.—First Paper. 





cloud has fallen, and the alluring vision is 
lost in dull, grey gloom. 

Poor little wanderer, he is ready to faint 
from sheer exhaustion and distress of mind; 
: 5 : : but some men working in the neighbourhood 
A LITTLE fair-haired boy, with bright, eager! take pity upon him, give him some crusts 
eyes, Clad in well-patched smock and heavy from their wallets, and set him out on his 
clouted shoes, is running joyfully over a wild road home. Thither he returns at nightfall, 
heath at early dawn. Whither is the child to receive his punishment, and then to hide 
bent? for though he stops every now and his sorrows in the dark, sobbing most of all 
then to take breath, and sometimes plucks a over the destruction of the bright illimitable 
— or a sprig of raRare p seavars hopes that delusive horizon had aroused in 
onwards, over common and field, through his jmacination. _: 
woodland and park, down into the valley , "ta se the cil is father to the man, so 
and up the hill; at first singing, but now this early adventure of John Clare proved an 
rs = — a by way- omen of what his life would be. Again and 
side, for he set out breakfastless, and the sun) 454; alise “ter experi f his 
is getting fierce, and his strength is well nigh er ee ae Pere Th 
gone. : 

But oh! can he not, may he not, reach 
that beautiful land which he saw yesternight, 
and again this morning, hanging midway | 
erator amp nares ane eneth. vee t ie ae | For the facts stated in the following account of 
he gets to it the farther off It par ¢. and | John Clare, I desire te acknowledge my obligations to 
now, as he gains the summit of the hill he | the interesting biography by Mr. Frederick Martin, 


has been so long toiling to ascend, a dark} published by Macmillan and Co. 
VI. N 


** While hopeless distance with a boundless stretch, 
Flashed on despair the joy it could not reach, 
A moment’s mockery—ere the last dim light 
Vanished, and left an everlasting night.” 
‘© The Dream.” 


‘‘ Hopeless distance with a boundless stretch, 
Flash’d on despair the joy it could not reach, 
A moment’s mockery.” 


In Helpstone,* an obscure village in North” 
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amptonshire, not far from Peterborough 
Great Fen, dwelt, towards the close of the 
last century, one Parker Clare, “a hind born 
to the flail and plough.” He was the child of 
sin and suffering: his mother, a poor girl, 
misled by the audacious manners and glib 
tongue of a roving vagabond who had made 
the village his halting-place for a season. 
Parker Clare solaced himself in the only 
way he could by taking a companion to share 
his woes. Those were days when wages in 
Northamptonshire, for able-bodied men, 
were only eight or nine shillings in 
summer, and about five or six shillings in 
winter ; but since Parker Clare could never 
claim to be an able-bodied man, he went 
through life mainly asa pauper. Knowing 
what we do of agricultural homes, we may 


more sickly than his sister who died ; but, 
like so many sickly people, the very weakness 
of the body seemed to give the soul more 
play. The walls of sense were not so thick, 
the veil which hides the invisible was not 
quite so dense ; and if John Clare suffered 
more than his chubby companions, he was 
compensated by a power to perceive and 
enjoy glories which were hidden from them. 
Even in his earliest years he discovered, 
as we have seen, the soul of a poet, yearning 
after the beautiful. He was a silent, solitary 
child, loving the companionship of flowers 
and purling brooks better than that of his 
rough and noisy playmates,—a sort of fond- 
ling of Dame Nature, feeling only happy in 
her arms, and when she was unfolding some 
of her beauteous stores for his delectation. 








suppose that the dwelling of such a poverty- | 
stricken wretch was just a little more miser- | 
able than those of his fellows. But, doubtless, 
even he felt its misery more acutely when, 
seven months after he had taken to him- 
sclf a wife, he became the father of twins. 
Nevertheless, if the poor fellow could have 
scen it, there was just at that time a ruddy 
glare on the social horizon, which betokened 
a bright to-morrow. The feudal system, of 
whose dregs he was a victim, was rapidly 
passing away. Its sun was setting in blood- 
red clouds, the lurid light hung over Paris, 
and all Europe stood aghast, as men who 
watch in silent horror some awful conflagra- 
tion. John Clare was born in that “ Annus | 
‘Yerribilis,” 1793. 
He was, as I have said, a twin child, much | 


‘*With other boys he little cared to mix ; 

Joy left him lonely in his hawthorn bowers, 

As haply binding up his knot of flowers, 

Or list’ning unseen birds to hear them sing ; 

Or gazing downward where the runnel pours, 

Through the moss’d bridge, in many a whirling ring, 

How would he muse o’er allon pleasure’s fairy wing 2” 

He was like “the child” in “ The Story 
without an End.” His dearest friends dwelt 
in the woods, the fields, the hedges, and on 
the banks of the gurgling rivulets. Among 
such scenes “there was no end to his 
delight. ‘The little birds warbled and sang, 


” 


‘and fluttered and hopped about, and the 


delicate wood flowers gave out their beauty 
and their odours; and every sweet sound 
took a sweet odour by the hand, and thus 
walked through the open door of the child’s 
heart, and held a joyous nuptial dance 
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therein.” ‘Mevephalen, his soul was Semen, | 
and his eye and his heart were just as open 


to the lights and. sounds, the manner of life | 
and mode of thought which marked the! 


simple swains among whom he lived and 
died. ‘That village life was imprinted like 
a series of never-fading photographs on his 
mind. And, although the light of his genius 


could not help seizing upon everything | 


capable of forming a picture and _ irrad- 
jating it, just as the sun-light fills even 
ugly things with its own glow of beauty; 
nevertheless, the continued wretchedness and 
unmerited suffering of the life around him 
burnt so deeply into his young heart, that no 
personal acts of kindness he hereafter expe- 
rienced—and they were innumerable from 
high and low—could ever wring from him| 
one note of joy for being born an English- 
man, or, in fact; for being born at all. 


‘* As most of nature’s children prove to t e 
His little soul was easy made to sm 
His tear was quickly born to symp: ith} y 
And soon were rous’d the feelings of 
In others’ woes and wants to bear a part. 
Alas, he knew too much of every pain, 
That shower’d full thick on his unsh« 


’ 
“+ 
ry 


Lis neart, 


lt P| sac) 7? 
itera head. 


| début into the great world. 


Ignorant of all other lore, his parents had 
an endless stock of ghost ae and fairy 
tales to tell him, while an old woman who 
tended the cows belonging to the village on 
Helpstone Heath was his first teacher in the 
art of poesy. Day by day, as he went to 
school, he used to wander after his old friend, 
listening with delight to her and 
ditties. 

Thus in various ways did his appetite for 
the beautiful, the human, the wonderful, and 
the musical get food. 

But bread and raiment were still more 
imperiously needful since his father was so 
often ailing. So Parker Clare made his son 
a small flail wherewith he could assist him to | 
thresh. But the child’s weak arms could do so | 
little that they put him with the ploughman. | 
This too was far beyond his strength; in a| 
few months he fell ill, and was laid up with | 
a tertiary ague. Poverty, however, 


songs 


has no| 
choice, and | it was better to drag himself from | 
his bed to work in the damp fields than to | 
have nothing to eat but potatoes and rye- 
bread. 

But still his soul refused to die of starva- 
tion, and demanded its portion of food ; so 
he laid by his pence, and when the slack 
time came in winter, he went to school at 
Glinton, a village noted for its tapering 
spire, and its comfortable look compared 
to poverty-stricken Helpstone. His school- 
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|master was a tall old man, with white 
n| hair hanging down over his coat collar. 
He was fond of the violin and long walks, 
pursuing the latter with the spirit of a true 
pedestrian, taking great strides, wrapt in 
thought, and humming a tune to himself as 
he went along. His boys laughed at his 
ways, but loved him, for he was very good 
tothem. He allowed them to read books out 
| of his little library, which to a lad like Clare 
'was a privilege indeed. Hungry he often 
was for a crust of bread, but infinitely more 
did he hunger after a book. He made such 
good use of the precious hours he spent 
}at Mr. Merrishaw’s school,’ that he fairly 
astonished his parents by his wonderful 
learning, and even surprised a certain uncle 
who had seen rather more of the world. 
This relative was butler to a great Wisbeach 
lawyer, and happening to pay his sister a 
visit at this time, was so struck with his 
nephew’s abilities, that he felt sure his master 
had only to see him, and he would secure 
such talent at once by giving him a place in 
his office. 

Great were the preparations for John’s 
Mrs. Clare cut 
up an old gown expressly to make him a 
pair of trousers, and actually committed the 
extravagance of buying him some gloves. 
Poor John made a laughable figure, as so 
many of us do when we are vainly bent on 
rising in society ; but his grief at leaving his 
old home overpowered any uncomfortable 
feelings he might have had on that score. 
He went by boat to Wisbeach, and arrived 
at the great man’s house. Uncle Morris 
took him under his wing, and presented him 
to the master. The lawyer looked at the 


| poor little lad in his big breeches and tight 


little coat, but he was too kind to make fun 
of him or of his uncle, so he quietly ordered 
him to be well taken care of, and despatched 
as soon as might be back again to Help- 
stone. 

From lawyer’s clerk in a large country 
town to general servant at the village public- 
house was rather a fall ; nev ertheless the latter 
was by far the more congenial situation, and 
afforded our hero just the opportunities that 
he required to render him one of the truest 
and sweetest of England’s rural poets. 

The landlord of the Blue Bell was an easy 
man, and treated him as if he had been his 
own son. John’s chief occupation was to 
tend his master’s cattle. This gave him 
ample time for reading, and he used to 
wander about the Heath, book in hand. Un- 
fortunately books were very scarce in Help- 
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stone, and those he chiefly got were the old 
favourites which the pedlars sold; “ Valen- 
tine and Orson,” “ Cinderella,” ‘ Jack the 
Giant- Killer,” and others like them. 

Well-fed and without a care, in these 
happy days the boy lived on enchanted 
ground. Nature unfolded to him her secrets 
as she does only to the humble, the innocent, 
and the loving. Intelligent men who in after 
days visited the scenes he has described, 
marvelled, when they found the reality so 
commonplace, at the genius which enabled 
this peasant boy to see beauties which to 
ordinary eyes were unperceivable. But Clare 
not only saw them, but peopled the woods 
and meadows around him with a wondrous 
kingdom of fays, and ghosts, and giants. 

Sometimes indeed his imagination became 
almost a terrorto him. ‘There was a lonely 
road along which he had to take his cattle 
once a week, and it led through a part of the 
fen where it was reported a murder had once 
been committed. It was a fearful place for 
a country lad to pass,’since here, as soon as 
it was dark, the wicked sprites held high 
carnival, and were accustomed to treat most 
unmercifully the belated traveller. 

One autumn afternoon the gloom came on 
unusually early, and when poor John reached 
the haunted spot down came the ghosts upon 
him, and so pinched, and pulled, and buffeted 
kim that when he entered the Blue Bell his 

ivid face and chattering lips made his mistress 


|| think he was about to have the ague. 


Nevertheless, “fear” was with him “a 
cherished visitant,” and he would rather have 
endured far worse terrors than have never 
entertained a belief in fairy land. 

Over and over again in his poems does he 
return to the delights of those days of un- 
questioning faith, perhaps nowhere more 


| beautifully than in the lines in the “Shepherd’s 


Calendar,” beginning— 


**Oh ! spirit of the days gone by, 
Sweet childhood’s fearful ecstasy ! ” 


How his thoughts and feelings were now 
bursting every day into life he has himself 
told us, with much delicacy and power, in 
his “ Dawnings of Genius.” It is evidently 
of himself, when he writes 


‘* Thus pausing wild on all he saunters by, 
He feels enraptured though he knows not why ; 
And hums and mutters o’er his joys in vain, 
And dwells on something which he can’t explain. 
The bursts of thought with which his soul’s perplexed 
Are bred one moment, and are gone the next.” 


Now and then he got a book which opened 
up the outer world to him, as he says, speak- 


ing of himself under the name of the “ Village 
Minstrel,” — 
‘* And oft with books spare hours he would beguile, 

And blunder oft with joy round Crusoe’s lonely 

isle.” 

To a youth with so lively an imagination, 
the sudden apparition of a fair young girl 
sitting on a stile, weaving a garland, was 
enough to alter the whole complexion of his 
life. 

I do not believe there can be a ballad in 
the English language which, for its light and 
airy gracefulness, can match the song in 
which this young peasant has expressed the 
burst of feeling which now carried away his 
heart,— 

‘* T love thee, sweet Mary, but love thee in fear ; 
Were I but the morning breeze, healthy and airy, 
As thou goest a-walking I'd breathe in thine ear, 
And whisper and sigh how I love thee, my 
Mary ! 
**T would steal a kiss, but I dare not presume ; 
Wert thou but a rose in thy garden, sweet fairy, 
And I a bold bee for to rifle its bloom, 
A whole summer’s day would I kiss thee, my 
Mary! 
‘*T long to be with thee, but cannot tell how ; 
Wert thou but the elder that grows on thy dairy, 

And I the blest woodbine to twine on the bough, 

I’d embrace thee and cling to thee ever, my 
Mary !” 

Mary Joyce listened to the tale of love his 

stammering, artless tongue poured forth ; but 


when her father heard of it, he forbad her | 


ever to speak to “that beggar boy” again. 
It was not his poverty so much as his 
poetry that caused farmer Joyce to talk 
of him so harshly. John moved in a most 
eccentric orbit, and the sight of him running 
after the cows book in hand or declaiming 
to himself by the wayside, his clothes in 
tatters and his long hair streaming in the 
wind, produced the very natural impression 
that he was half silly and never would come 
to any good. 

Mary was obedient, but remained a spinster 
to her dying day ; as to John, the disappoint- 
ment warped his life. It was his first deep 
sorrow, never, never to be forgotten. His 
penknife carved the initials of her name in- 
side the porch of Glinton Church, but love 
carved that name still deeper on his heart. 
Half a century later it was the only memory 
that survived when all else had gone to wreck. 

It was just at this juncture, when love had 
thus stirred up the fount of feeling, that he 
met with “‘Thompson’s Seasons.” Coming 
back from Stamford, where he had been to 
buy the book, his path lay through Burghley 








Park, and what with the loveliness of the scene 
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and the joy of having a real poetry book, his | and that the inspiration left him. But worst 
soul burst forth for the first time into song,|of all was the chain with which the devil 
and found expression in verse. | now bound him. Never afterwards did he 
And now came a time of trial, a time which | free himself from the habit incurred at 
comes to every lad, be he simple or gentle ;| Burghley Park. 
the time when he leaves the old roof-tree to} At last he broke his contract and ran off, 
go out alone into the great wilderness of this| perhaps the only way he could conceive of 
world to be “ tempted of the devil.” |deliverance. At first he and his companion 
Parker Clare had a love for gardening, it} set out northwards, but ere long his heart 
would have suited him better than ploughing | forced him home again, whither he returned 
or threshing. It was too late now to change|a poor destitute lad, all his bright visions of 
his occupation, but nothing could be better| Burghley Park lost for ever in a mist of sin 
for John; so when he heard that the head- | and brutality. 
gardener at Burghley wanted an apprentice,} Once back again and in the fields, the 
it aroused every latent spark of ambition in | inspiration returned, and he began to write 
the poor man’s breast, and he determined to | poetic effusions, and to read them whenever 
lose no time in trying to secure the place for| he could get a listener. But his people had 
his son. With much obsequiousness, the pair |a dull ear for such stuff; his comrades gibed 
waited on the great man, and he, pleased at|at him, his father reproved him, and his 
being treated with such unusual deference, | mother, anxious soul, more suspicious, doubt- 
took a fancy to the boy and consented to|less, of those bits of paper, covered with 
employ him. | weird characters, than of half-a-dozen “ Holes 
““What a life for John,” thought Parker | in the Wall,” “ Blue Bells,” or “ Parting Pots,” 
Clare, as he rejoiced with his wife over their| burnt them all from motives—not, perhaps, 
great success. 








How could he help looking | very dissimilar to those which prompted Don 
forward to the day when they should all go | Quixote’s niece to make an awto-da-fe of her 
and live in one of the Marquis’s best cot- | uncle’s romantic library. 
tages, or, perhaps, indeed, keep one of the| But the way in which Clare met this petty 
lodges at the park gates. John, too, no/persecution showed that he had real genius. 
doubt, had his thoughts; the inspiration| He did not complain of his hard fate, but 
first came in Burghley Park, and there he| determined to instil into his parents’ minds 
was to work and live. How he would sing/a love of poetry. So the next piece he made 
and make melody in his heart the live-long|he read over to his father, who, however, 
day! | pronounced it all stuff and nonsense, and not 
But alas! the apprenticeship at Burghley |at all to be compared to the ballads they 
Park proved an apple of Sodom. ‘The gar-| were accustomed to troll out at the “ Blue 
dener and his men were sons of Belial.| Bell.” So, the next time, John composed a 
Every night it was the custom to lock up| poem in the ballad style, and, without saying 
the workmen lest they should rob the| whose it was, read it to his father as if it 
orchards. However, directly the master|was from a printed sheet. Old Mr. Clare 
went out, as he usually did to get tipsy at| declared it fine, and told his son if he could 
an inn in the town, the men and boys|write like that it would do. Thus John 
managed to get through one of the windows, | learnt it was not his poetry, but himself 
scramble over the park palings, and betake |they doubted, and henceforth he read all 
themselves to a neighbouring public-house, | his effusions anonymously, and afterwards hid 


called “the Hole in the Wall,” kept by a 
retired servant from the great house. 

Of course John Clare was coaxed and 
persuaded to go, and of course he became 
as bad as any of them. Doubtless, he had 
often wondered whether the crooning old 
woman whom the villagers pointed out as a 
witch, had really 


** Sold herself to Satan’s evil powers.” 


Did he ever think that he himself was really 
doing so now? Poor fellow, he lay some- 
times besotted under a tree. What wonder 
that a horrible rheumatism tormented him, 





them far away from his mother’s careful eye 
in a deep crevice in the wall of his bed-room. 
Later on, when the villagers woke up to the 
idea that the silly beggar boy was likely to 
prove some one great after all, they began to 
entertain a respect for his scribblings. __ 
The young poet used to sit in the evening 
in one corner of the kitchen, where there 
was a little window looking out on the “ Blue 
Bell,’ and when the neighbours popped their 
heads in at the door and saw him writing, 
they would turn away, saying that they were 
afraid that they should disturb John. But 
years of effort had so accustomed him to 
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self-concentration that he would invariably | ‘‘ With high-crowned hat and ribbons hung about, 
reply, “ Come in, you won’t hinder me.” The | With tuteling fife, and hoarse rap-tapping drum.” 
window is now blocked up, and the nook is | 

used as a cupboard, but the tradition survives | other poor waifs to learn the goose-step. It 
to this day in Helpstone. | must have been a queer Falstaffian regiment, 

After awhile John determined to show his| for Clare was clad in trousers so long that 
poems to another friend, a labouring man|he had to tuck them into his shoes. Indeed, 
much older than himself, but who had the | jt was managed on such slip-shod principles, 
reputation of having been in a better position, | that the whole district set their faces against 
and of having had some education. This jt so determinately, that the military authori- 
worthy examined them very carefully, and | ties quietly gave way, and disbanded the 
after a week returned them to Clare, with the | men. Thus Clare had just enough of soldier- 
significant question, “Do you understand | ing to give him a taste for vagabondism. 
grammar?” | Accordingly, we find him next consorting 

Poor John blushed and _ felt humbly 'with the gipsies. Happily the very cause 
ashamed of his attempts at composition | which rendered his life a burden, saved him 
while he was so densely ignorant of so | from going quite astray at this juncture. He 
important a study as grammar. So he pro-| enjoyed the freedom, the merriment, the 
cured, without delay, one of those puzzling} wit of his nomadic friends, but he could not 
works called English grammars. He tried | stand their greasy pot. 
his best to make it out, but finally gave itup| So after a time he returned to honest 
in despair, and resolved to get on without) jabour, and began working in a lime-kiln at 
understanding grammar. ‘ten shillings a week. 

Meanwhile the young man, craving above) One Sunday afternoon, having had his 
all things for a little sympathetic appre-| glass at the village inn, he sat down under a 
ciation of his poetic efforts, fell into the| hedge, when the vision of Patty—Patty of 
hands of a couple who had nothing to re-| the ‘Vale—Patty, who was to prove his faith- 
commend them but the faculty of “ good | fy) wife, came across him. 
fellowship.” ? ; : | His thoughts were all upwards once again. 

At the end of the village lived, on their own | Bright forms once more appeared above the 
little freehold, two brothers named Billings. | horizon. He set his heart on three objects. 
They loafed away their time in the day, and | To possess his charming Patty, see his poems 
poached at night; gathering around them | printed in a book, and to wear an olive-green 
every evening in their cottage, which went} goat, 
by the name of “ Bachelor's Hall,” the most} Fyowever, John was a born poet, and in 
reckless characters in the place. Potations| spite of all his illusions he could not help 
of ale and spirits worked similar effects on bursting forth with the words,— 
these poor clowns that more refined drink- | : 
ing does on their betters. It introduced | 
them for an hour, and by an unhallowed way, | 
into the enjoyment of pleasures God only | 
intends we should partake of in his own way, | _ Stin 
and in accordance with his law. It was only | seni 
too easy, after the Burghley Parkexperiences,| Some one had put it into his head that the 
for John Clare to fall into this kind of temp-! only way to get his poems printed was to 
tation, and night after night he spent at) issue a prospectus, and so to induce a number 
Bachelor’s Hall, reciting his songs amidst the | of persons to become subscribers. ‘The pro- 
thumping applause of heavy fists and hob-|spectus was printed and distributed, but, 
nailed boots. although Clare got seven names put down, 

At home, however, things began to look | he only had one real subscriber to the book. 
more dreary than ever. The poor father, He now became restless and determined 
was more and more a burden, and John/to quit his native village, he and another 
found he had less and less money to spare.|man named Coblee. The night before they 
It was a dark time in Clare’s life, and he} were to depart, the jovial crew who held their 
made it still darker and more wretched for| revels at the Bachelor's Hall had a farewell 
his unhappy parents, by committing the} feast. By way of settling in what direction 
usual folly of a rural labourer when he loses} Clare and his friend should journey, it was 
his head in drink. He fell into the hands / proposed that a stick should be set up in the 


! . 


of the recruiting sergeant,— | middle of the room, that they should all join 


Clare was marched off with a number of 





“© What are vain hopes? The puffing gale of morn, 
That of its charms divests the dewy lawn, 
And robs each flow’ret of its gem,—and dies ; 
A cobweb hiding disappointment’s thorn, 
Which stings more keenly through the deep dis- 
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| I 
hands and dance around it, and in whatever 
| direction it fell that should indicate the course 
| the travellers should pursue. In the midst 
| of this singular proceeding, more worthy of 
central Africa than Christian England, there 

| was a loud tap at the door. When it was 


|| opened, a voice was heard calling for John 
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Clare to come home at once, as there were 
two rea/ gentlemen waiting to see him. John 
went without delay, and the two real gentle- 
men proved to be Mr. Edward Drury, book- 
seller, of Stamford, and his friend the editor 
of the Stamford Mercury. 

RICHARD HEATH. 


LA HARPE. 


SWISS LIFE 


BY MADAME COULIN. 


CHAPTER VIII.—LE GRAND HOTEL. 


‘* Like the lily, 

That once was mistress of the field and flourish’d, 

I'll hang my head and perish.” 

Shakspeare. 

THE handsome and elegant “ salle-A-manger ” 
of the Grand Hotel —— was being prepared 
for the late seven o’clock dinner, and its 
“maitre d’hotel,” like some commander-in- 
chief, was busily engaged issuing his orders to 
the numerous assistants who were hurrying 
to and fro at his behests. 

Of these all were actively though variously 
occupied : some were lighting up the brilliant 
chandeliers of cut glass, which draped in blue 
and gold hung suspended from the richly gilt 
and stuccoed ceiling; others were closing 
the immense windows, through the openings 


m whose lace curtains one could see the snow- | 


crowned Alps, their summits glowing crimson 


in the sunset; those whose attention was | 


particularly directed to the banquet itself 
were decorating the long table, upon which 
as a centre-piece they placed a grotto of 
rockwork, in whose make-believe pool tiny 
glass wild-fowl were pretending to swim ; 
while on the table above and below were 
Chinese pagodas surrounded by rows of 
dangling bells, which, perhaps because they 
knew they could not, 
‘* Ring out the false, ring in the true,”’ 


did not choose to Ying at all. 


Beside these “chefs-d’ceuvre” and between | 


them were raised spiral dishes of porcelain, 
in whose rounds fruit and flowers were artist- 
ically intertwin ed, while as a finishing touch 


the assistants placed the whole length of the | 


table, and with an eye to its general effect, 
smail glass dishes, each containing some 
showy condiment, generally to the uninitiated 
of unpronounceable name. 


All were busy—all were eager, for the 
season was at its height, and the Grand 
Hotel, full to overflowing. 

It was worth while making some show, 
when the immense dining-hall was hardly 
ample enough to hold the guests,—and such 
guests! Yes, indeed it was a sight to see the 
company! but then they were just such as 
one might expect to see at the Grand Hotel. 

So at least thought the old “ maitre d’hétel”’ 
as surveying the table he gave his final orders ! 
How glad he would be when dinner was over. 
It was so difficult to please so many tastes. 
Some would be sure to find the room too 
warm ; others, feeling it too cold, would send 
up-stairs for a wrap. Some would eat of 
everything and find all good, others leave of 
everything and find all bad. There was no 
accounting for “les é trangers,” they were “si 
| difficile.” 

“Eh bien! if only they pay,” said the 
knowing old maitre, “if only they pay, they 
may grumble in their outlandish dialects just 
as much as they please for me, although, it 
does make one’s ears ache to hear them; but 
then, to be sure, French is the only reason- 
able tongue for a Christian ; more the pity 
‘le bon Dieu’ didn’t give all men the gift of 
speaking it.” 

“Francois, mon garcon,” continued he, 
| addressing a stupid-looking fellow who had 
| just entered, “are the musicians ready? If 
they are not it’s time they were.” 

“ Ma foi |” replied Francois, stolidly, “ they 


29? 


| ‘are just drinking ‘a chopine. 
“Just drinking a ‘chopine’ ! they are always 
just drinking a‘chopine’!” cried the old 
“maitre d’hdtel” indignantly, “ Béte d’ ani- 
mal! what did you give them wine for 
now? pretty tunes they will make me dance 
| to, after that ‘vin nouveau!’ but that’s how 
| one is served now-a-days.” 
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“Tant pis,” returned Francois, with the 
same stolid, wooden expression as before. 

Happily for the equanimity of the “ maitre 
@hétel” the musicians at this moment made 
their appearance, and took possession of the 
pretty gallery, arranged expressly for them, 
just outside the end windows of the great 
banqueting hall, and although under cover, 
ppen to the gardens beyond, where some 
favoured families from the neighbourhood 
were occasionally allowed to take their even- 
ing walk, or rest under the beautiful trees to 
listen to the evening’s concert. 

The musicians had only just time to tune 
their instruments and to receive the sheet 
of music the director of the band put into 
their hands, when the great bell of the 
h6tel sounded to inform its illustrious occu- 
pants of the fact that dinner was about to be 
served. 

At its third appeal the company began to 
arrive. As they descended the broad stair- 


but cover the earth, and beat the swords into 
spears and ploughshares ! 

Ah! see already the noble “ avant-garde’ 
of lofty minds, chosen from a// nations to front 
the foe and defend the frontiers of humanity, 
that noble “avant garde” who constantly from 
age to age excite the world to noble thoughts, 
and aims, and deeds. Let us thank God 
and be joyful, that one nation cannot say to 
another, “I have no need of thee.” Let us 
thank God that we all have need one of the 
other, that nothing useless is, or low ;— 


? 


‘* Each one in its place is best, 
And what seems but idle show 
| Strengthens and supports the rest. 





* %* % * % * 

But the company has all arrived !—No, not 
all, the head of the table is still empty. 

“The Countess is late this evening,” ob- 

served an elderly English lady to the old 

‘maitre d’hétel,’ who condescended to come 


case the chambermaids noiselessly stole to | himself to place her chair, and who was 


look at them from over the landings above. 

It was indeed a sight to see them! a sight 
to see the ladies vying with each other in the 
artistic arrangement of their “ coiffure ;” the 
elegance of their dresses, the richness of 
their laces, the costliness of their jewellery, 
and the length of their sweeping trains; a 
sight to see the gentlemen so well got up in 
suits “2 la mode” of the newest make. 

As each party swept in, the waiters adroitly 
turned their chairs, and aided them to be 
seated, lest by any awkward movement the 
long lace trains of the ladies should get 
torn or injured. 

Soon the long, long table was quite full. 
There were the sentimental-looking slender 
Italians, the pasty pale Russians, the noble 
handsome Swedes, the lively polite French, 
the fair persevering Germans, the rattling 
“sans gene” Americans, the calm, self pos- 
sessed English. 

Oh, reader, it is an interesting sight to 
see people of different nations assembled 
together! How they remind one of the 
children of some numerous family, on each 
of whose faces, let them be fair or dark, let 
them be gay or grave, let them be clever or 
stupid, the family likeness is distinctly 
stamped,—stamped not to hinder or frus- 
trate, or bring down to one tame, wearisome 
sameness the genius of the child, but as the 
badge of that holy brotherhood which, clasp- 
ing hand to hand, shall one day— 

**In mutual well-beseeming ranks 


March all one way, and be no more opposed 
Against acquaintance, kindred, and allies,” 


| mpatiently waiting the last arrival to serve 


the soup and give the musicians their signal 
to begin. 

“She no come yet,” replied the old man, in 
a knowing whisper. 

“ Not come yet? and pray why?” 

“She new dress, she like show new dress 
when zm can be seen.” 

“Oh, that’s it, is it,” said the lady, laughing ; 
* but look, here she comes, just in time, or we 
should be all too much occupied with your 
good dinner to look at her, I fancy.” 

The old man nodded assent, and then 
hurried off to meet the new comer, and be 
ready to place her chair, which was quite at 
the head of the table. As he did so the 
waiter in attendance opened the great glass 
doors of the banqueting hall and ushered in 
two ladies, accompanied by a tall, handsome 
gentleman, who gave his arm to one of them, 
already known to the company as “the 
Countess.” The appearance of the new 
comers was so striking that all turned to look 
at them, a homage which the Countess 
received with many gracious nods and smiles, 
returned by several of the company in a 
significant manner, meant’to express “ Quite 
a success!” Even the old “ maitre d’hétel” 
smiled as he fussed about her chair, lest the 
long train of her dress should get entangled 
in it. But there was no fear of that, no fear 
at all, for everything about this lady, even to 
her train, was under perfect control. One 
could hardly say what about her produced 
the most effect. Was it the splendour of 





her dark beauty? or the keen brilliancy of 
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wonderful costume, whose lace train seemed 


careless of tears and charmed against injury ?} Bob, dropping his voice to a whisper. 


or was it the glittering of the diamonds, which 
dazzled your eyes so as you looked at her? 
We know not, only certain it is that it was 
some minutes after she was seated before the 
company forgot her sufficiently to look at the 
“menu” for the day printed on the elegant 
card before them. So true is old Shakspeare 
when he says,— 


‘*Beauty is bought by judgment of ¢he eye.” 


’ 


But the company did look at the “ menu’ 
at last, and commented upon it too as they 
partook of the excellent soup handed round 
to them without further distraction than that 
caused by the music, which stole softly in 
from the gallery outside where the band had 
commenced playing one of Mendelssohn’s 
soft melodies. 

“* Well got up, is she not ?” said a gentleman 
who had been taking a survey of the handsome 
Countess through his eye-glass; “but who 
are the new comers with her ?” 

“Oh,” replied his friend,“ they are acquaint- 
ances, I believe, but you don’t eat.” 

“1? oh, I don’t care for ‘hors d’ceuvres.” 

“Sly fellow! save yourself, eh? for the 
‘saumon du Rhin.’” 

“Do you know where they come from?” 
asked the other, without replying to this 
insinuation. 

“They ? who ?—the salmon ?” 

“ The new comers.” 

“Not I, indeed.—ah, yes !—let me see— 
he is a Grand, Grand something. Grande 
brebis—no, that’s not it ; here, you’d better 
try a ‘bouchée aux huitres,’” added he, as 
the waiter appeared with the little patties 
prettily arranged in a plated dish. ‘“ What’s 
that gentleman’s name?” asked he of the 
“maitre d’ hétel,” nodding towards the new 
comers, while helping himself copiously to the 
“ bouchées aux huitres.” 

“Monsieur et Madame Grandioup!” 
replied the old man, curtly: he didn’t think 
it good manners to ask people’s names at 
table. 

“ Grand,—I knew it was a Grand,—they are 
all Grand in Switzerland,” said he, putting 
a whole"patty into his mouth at once. 

“You think he is Swiss then?” asked his 
companion. 

“Tell you what, Bob, I shall change my 
seat, for if you’re to eat no dinner, and amuse 
yourself instead by choking me with your 
confounded questions, I’m not disposed to | 
bear it ?” 
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“If you do change, you'd better sit by 
that Russian lady a little lower down,” said 
“Til 
'engage she will be too much occupied from 
soup to ‘pavillon chinois en nougat’ to 
open Aer mouth for any other purpose than 
one.” 

“Halt there! you forget her toothpick,” 
said the other, wiping his mouth and 
glancing across the table at the Russian lady, 
in the act of using that article very freely. 

“ No, I don’t, nor the chances that she 
may rinse her mouth in her “ rince gueule” 
before the repast is over.” 

But his companion paid no attention ; he 
was too much occupied looking down the 
table to see how far off the next course was. 

“Well, at last here comes the fish. I 
hope that will stay your tongue.” 

Bob helped himself, but sparingly. 

“ Not like our English salmon,” said he, 
tasting it, “it’s no flavour; for my part I 
don’t like your foreign cookery; one never 
knows what one is eating. I suspect those 
so-called oyster patties were made of snails. 
It’s not the season for oysters.” 

“There you go!” said his companion, 
putting down his knife and fork ; “you're 
the most terrible man to sit next to at dinner 
I ever met with ; you always manage to spoil 
one’s appetite.” 

“Tt does not appear like it,” said Bob 
under his breath, as a few minutes later his 
friend helped himself largely to the next dish 
offered him. 

“What is it?” he asked aloud. 

“ Boeuf dla Chartreuse.” Bob took a slice. 
“Very tough!” said he, “very; not like 
our English beef.” 

“JT find it excellent ; but it’s your teeth. 
Why don’t you go to the dentist instead of 
finding fault with an innocent bullock ?” 

“Bullock! Cow !—and came out of the 
Ark!” 

“Here! do drink a glass of champagne ; 
it will make you more amiable, and give 
you an appetite for the—something 4 la 
Windsor ; you'll be sure to like that, since 
Windsor is in England, I believe.” : 

“It’s one of the queen’s ’ouses,” said a 
lady opposite. 

“Decidedly, I shall change my place 
to-morrow ; or I shall risk being choked by 
talking with my mouth full.” : 

“Or suffocated by a ’ouse falling on your 
’ed,” added Bob; “but comfort yourself, for 
look, here come the ‘ poulets truffés.’” - 

But the “ poulets truffés” had to sit on 
the table first to be admired, while*the com- 
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pany eat “ petits pois a l’Anglaise ;” and by 
the time the old “ maitre d’hétel” had cut 
them up and they were handed round, Bob 
felt no more interest in them. The truth 


is, he had begun to watch the handsome | 
countess, and her doings so occupied him | 
that “poulets truffés,” “salade 4 la Suedoise,”’ | 


“ mayonnaise de homard,” and many other 
excellent comestibles passed him quite dis- 
regarded. 

How animated she was! how she talked 
at Monsieur Grandloup, moving about her 
beautiful arms covered with shining ser- 
pents! how gracefully she spread her taper 
fingers glittering with diamonds over the 
glass which that gentleman endeavoured so 
often to refill with the sparkling champagne ! 

But soon Bob’s attention was distracted 
from the countess, dazzling as she was, to 





her companion—the lady whose presence by 
her side as she had walked up the long room | 
had been almost unperceived, but whom he | 
now looked at attentively, partly because of | 
the contrast her fair beauty afforded to that | 
of her friend, the countess, and partly because | 
neither one or the other of those who ought to 
have done so paid her the very slightest 
attention. 

** And yet she must be the fellow’s wife,” 
thought Bob—a manly feeling of indignation 
rising in his breast. Now where in the 
world could that wolf have picked up that 
lamb, I wonder?” thought he; for Bob was 
young, and had had no experience as yet of 
the many lambs that wolves devour, nor of 
how easily they are picked up. 

“Well, Bob,” said his friend, who, not 
daring to touch “ glaces panachées” after the 
number of courses he had already partaken 
of with such relish, was, while waiting for 
something more which he dare eat, disposed 
for a chat—“ well, Bob, what is it ?” 

“Oh, I am only admiring that fellow 
Grandloup’s devoted attention to his wife— 
for I suppose the fair lady is his wife?” 

“Oh, no doubt.” 

« And who is the other?” 

“The dark one? She’s a ‘ De Torneur,’ 
or something like it; Countess de Tourney— 
that’s it. I was looking at the coat-of-arms 
on her carriage to-day—a lion, tail erect, 
claws out, getting out of three hearts. I 
don’t understand heraldry—never pretended 
to—but perhaps you do.” 

“An appropriate device for her at all 
events,” interrupted Bob. 

“You reckon she'll give him a claw if he 
don’t mind,” said his friend, resuming his 
knife and fork. 








“IT don’t care how many she gives Az,” 
said Bob, taking a slice of ‘ gateau chateau- 
briand.” 

“That’s it! Now you are getting jealous 
because the handsome countess has not 
smiled on you.” 

‘She is not half so handsome to my taste 
as the other.” 

“What, the fair one?” asked his friend, 
looking at her through his glass. “Hm !— 
well, yes, she would be handsome if she 
looked gay.” 

“Gay! I should like to know how she 
can be gay with that wolf of a husband ?” 

“There! now you’ve upset my wine. I 
knew you would.” 

“Really, I’m very sorry!” said Bob, 
refilling his friend’s glass, while the waiter 
adroitly wiped up the spilt wine. 

“Oh, it’s only what might have been 
\foreseen. If you had eaten your dinner like 
a Christian, instead of gaping about you 
like a—like a Turk, it would not have hap- 
pened.” 

“Do Turks gape about them?” dsked 
Bob, helping himself to strawberries. 

But the conversation round the long table 
had become general, and in the hum and 
buzz of so many voices Bob’s observation 
was lost. 

The countess especially was more and 
more animated. Her brilliant small-talk 
and “bons mots” were like the shower of 
pretty sparks from the hissing tail of some 
rocket, admired in its downward course until 
it fades into nothingness and utter oblivion. 
But the sparks were in their glory yet, and 
shed their lustre on the company around, 
even on the fair lady who was evidently the 
“de trop” of the party. 

Not that any one was rude toher! Ohno! 
The countess replied to the few remarks she 
made with the most gracious suavity, and 
constantly called the attention of Monsieur 
Grandloup to the fact that his wife ate like 
a bird. 

“ Voild, Monsieur!” said she, when at 
last the long repast was finished, and the 
company rose to leave the great banqueting- 
room to the waiters, who since a long time 
had awaited with impatience for that event— 
“voila, Madame has eaten nothing, just 
nothing.” 

Monsieur Grandloup replied to this obser- 
vation by a shrug of his portly shoulders, and 
fell back to speak to a party of gentlemen he 
knew, leaving the ladies to mount the great 
staircase together. When they had done so, 
and had reached the corridor above, the 
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countess held out the tips of her white fingers 
to her companion. 

“ Adieu, ma chére,” said she. “ Adieu!’ 

“ Adieu!” replied Madame Grandloup, in 
a soft, low voice, as she took the way to her 
room. 

How lonely it seemed after the great noisy 
“salle-A-manger,” below! how lonely and how 
silent ! y 

Seating herself, on the sofa ornamented 
with large gilt nails, she looked round; and 
having rested a few minutes, began to put 
away the various articles scattered here and 
there, and which, combined with the showy 
furniture and uncurtained beds, gave the 
room so unhomelike an appearance. Having 
finished this occupation, as one not used to 
perform it, she paced softly up and down the 
inlaid polished floor, as one who waits uncer- 
tain if the expected one will come. Hark! 
but there is a step approaching. It comes 
nearer. No! it stops short. She walks 
again. Hush! another step. She listens. 
Is it Ais? Ah, no! it passes on, and she 
resumes her course, until at last, with the 
restlessness and heartsickness of “hope 
deferred,” she walks to the window, and 
placing her hands on its sill looks out. 
Below, the broad terrace is full of people 
parading up and down, for the concert is not 
yet finished, and the evening air is cool and 
refreshing : besides, it is so light—so light ; it 
seems as if to-night darkness and silence 
would never come, for not only was the! 
broad gravelled terrace illuminated by rays 
of brilliant light falling across it from every 
window and door of the giant hotel, and 
which gave to the figures marching there so 
fantastic an appearance, as they alternately 
stepped into light or shadow; but out 
there far beyond, in that avenue under the 
fine old trees, or on the rough grassy lawn, 
or by the fountains encompassed with beds 
of roses,—all, whether from gas or moon, all 
was light. 

As Madame Grandloup watched the scene, 
she saw many a husband and father amusing 
wife or daughter, yielding to their little 
whims, or refusing them in a manner that 
made even the refusal kind. Oh, if only 
hers would do the same; if only she dared 
go. down to look for him, to beg he would 
accompany her into the midst of that happy 


’ 


throng! If only she dared go down, even 
alone! But no, no, he might come, and| 


then—ah ! then, who could tell the misery of | 
that ¢hen? No, she would be patient and | 
wait ; and so she sat and watched—watched | 
till the concert was over, and the fair walkers | 
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had one after another disappeared ; watched 
till the gentlemen lounging on the luxurious 
seats had finished their cigars, and the adroit 
waiters had jauntily carried off, carefully poised 
on their right shoulders, the innumerable 
trays which, so lately furnished with “café 
noir” and “eau de cerises,” had garnished 
the little iron tables in front of the smokers ; 
watched till the windows of the great hotel 
began one after the other to withdraw its ray 
of light, and the outer world was left gradu- 
ally to the repose and beauty of a cloudless 
moonlight night. 

She would close the window; the lovely 
calm of nature was no balm to her wound ; 
it seemed rather to make it ache more. 
Hardly conscious of what she was doing, she 
looked out once more, and as she did so 
observed a party approaching the hotel from 
the avenue beyond. They were talking 
gaily, and among them she at once recognised 
her husband and the countess. How their 
laughter grated on her ears, as softly shutting 
the window she withdrew from it to the other 
side of the room! She .would go to bed 
now. That would be the best; she could 
weep there unperceived. 

** Now let me rest ; 
Hushed be my striving brain, 
My beating breast ; 
Let me put off my pain, 
And feel me sinking, sinking deep 
Into an abyss of sleep. 


‘¢ Earth undesired, 
And not for heaven meet, 
In one so tired 
What’s left but slumber sweet ? ” 


CHAPTER IX.—THE JURA AND THE ALPS. 


‘‘ Before every man the world of beauty, 
Like a great artist, standeth night and day, 
With patient hand, retouching in the heart 
God's defaced image.” 


How strangely mysterious is that feeling 
which comes over us when, after a long 
absence from our native land, we find our- 
selves again in the well-remembered home of 
our childhood, with the loved familiar faces 
(so long seen only in visions of the night) 
about us once more! How all the space of 
intervening time since last we met seems to 
dwindle down to nothing, and fade away “as 
a dream when one awaketh,” and we nestle 
down in the old nest as if we had never 
quitted it, or as if our wings were yet un- 
fledged, and we were both incapable and 
unwilling todoso! How sweet it seems to 
be there! Away that ugly nightmare, those 
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tremblings and tossings on life’s rough 
billows, ‘those fightings and strivings on 
the far-away distant shore! away! we are 
at home again now—at home, in the old 
country, whose sounds seem to us as the 
voices of God’s angels! 


that sensation,—half joyful, but yet already 
half sad,—that feeling which seems to hold 
coiled up in its mysterious depths some 
hidden link to another life, where we shall 
meet ¢o part no more—for, slowly whispered 
by the mournful zephyrs round comes steal- 
ing into our nest of down, that word so 
sad !—parting! Yes, we must part again. 
Alas! it almost takes away our joy to have 
met, and makes us already feel a secret 
anguish, as though we were 


‘*Loather a hundred times to part than die.” 


But though a return to one’s own country 
after a long ‘absence often produces such 
mixed impressions, in Monsieur de la Harpe’s 
case they were not mixed at all, but were 
simply and purely joyful, partly because he 
was come back to establish himself in his 
native land, but chiefly because he had the 
prospect before him of marrying the woman 
he loved, a prospect sufficient in a man 
worthy of the name to render him happy 
and joyful in any home whatever; and so 
our professor, entering the large, substantial, 
lavender-coloured, tile-walled* house he 
knew so well, entered it, notwithstanding 
his great fatigue, in a very decidedly happy 
frame of mind, not at all discouraged by the 
certainty of leaving it very shortly for one 
not half so good,—perhaps even for a tiny 
bit of a place, where, instead of plenty of 
solid comforts, he would most likely have 
very slender ones ; instead of large airy 
rooms, tiny box-like ones; instead of the 
fine village road, bordered with handsome 
trees, the dull, dead, silent street; and 
instead of many brilliant flowers, only one— 
Lily. 

But oh! they were a merry party in that 
old tile-walled house, for though it was so 
late, they made it later still by sitting talking 
together over the comfortable supper, pre- 
pared by the good aunt of the professor, in 
the almost vain hope of his arrival that night ; 
indeed, they would have sat up till morning 
had he not «requested leave to escape and 
retire to the pine-walled chamber of his boy- 


* Many of the houses in the valley of the Jura have 
their walls covered with tiles, sometimes with plates 
of tin, dovetailed one into the other, and painted grey 
or lavender. 


Ah! only those | 
who have experienced it can ever realize | 


hood, round which, once safely ensconced, he 
walked two or three times, repeating softly— 


** Dors bien, 6 mon amie ! 
Dors bien, mes seules amours ! 
Puhe * U > 2 
Prés de toi, c’est la vie, 
Prés de toi, les beaux jours. 
Dors bien! dors bien ! ” 


How strange it seemed to him to awake 
the next morning in the room of his childish 
| meditations, to the sound of the bells of the 
cows going to drink at the fountain, and to 
the savoury smell of potatoes coming out of 
the frying-pan, giving him a gentle intimation 
that breakfast was ready,a hint which was 
speedily followed up by the entrance of his 
|brother Louis, who asked if “ Milord 
| Anglais” meant to lie in bed for breakfast 
only, or all day, adding, as a further induce- 
ment to quick proceedings on the professor’s 
part, that breakfast was on the table. 

Breakfast at six! ah, he had forgotten that, 
|and with some trouble too. How often at 





the Heights would he gladly have partaken 
of that meal, when instead, he was prowling 
up and down the Long Walk with an empty 
|stomach, which refused to be satisfied by 





|a grammar, even if it was a Greek one. 

And so “ Milord Anglais” got up, and 
quickly too, for those potatoes did smell 
good, as did the “ gateau 4 la fromage,” all 
hot from the baker’s oven, which made its 
appearance just as he did, and to which he 
was helped—to a triangle fearful to think of, 
and to “café au lait” such as he had not often 
drank since he left his village among the 
mountains. And how pleasant it was after- 
wards to stroll out and be greeted with a 
kindly “Soyez le bienvenu, mon garcon,” 
from every one ! 

How pretty the valley looked in the early 
morning, with the pale mist still hanging 
over its pine-covered mountains! How varied 
were its coloured tints, from the black-green* 
of the forests to the delicate blue and yellow 
shades of its plots of absinthe and fields of 
waving corn, or to the gaudy slopes of grass 
all full of star-like flowers, where the mowers 
were busy at work, or the haymakers in their 
pretty hats tossing the scented hay, inwhich— 


‘*Mutelline et plantain des Alpes pour bien traire, 
Plantain lancéolé, et dent de lion pour bien 
cailler,” 


were growing abundantly ! 
But although the hay on the charming 


* It is this black-green of the Jura mountains 
which gave rise to the expression still found in old 
documents, ‘‘ Black Mountains.” 
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undulating pastures which descend the long 
slopes of the Jura is more scented, owing to 
the quantity of aromatic herbs growing | 
among it, than that of our English mea- 
dows, it is much less so than that made from | 
the fine delicate grass of the Alpine pas- 
turages, or from the still higher strips and 
plots of mingled herbs and grass to be found 
among glaciers, along the edge of precipices, 
or down the fearful perpendicular slopes of | 
rock, inaccessible to all but the poor, in-| 
trepid inhabitant of those lofty regions, who, 
to procure it, not unfrequently imperils his 
miserable life. ‘There is a graphic allusion 
to the dangerous occupation of these poor 
fellows in “ William. Tell,” Book IV., where 
Hermengarde, interceding for her husband, 
says, “ Mon bon seigneur, nous demeurons | 
sur les flancs du Rigi, mon mari est un| 
pauvre journalier qui allait faucher l’herbe sur 
les vocs escarpés et.le long de précipices a pie, 
ou les bestiaux n’osent pas se hasarder.” 
Monsieur de la Harpe, however, after 
long residence in England, found the slopes | 
of his native valley quite steep enough for 
him, and its hay quite as odoriferous as Ae | 
desired to smell; and he wandered hither and 
thither, clambering up some steep knoll to 
shake hands with an old friend in blouse 
busily occupied among his hay, or down 
again to greet some fair cousin seated on a 
low stool, weeding her plot of absinthe, or | 
into the village to visit some relative, and 
be pressed immedi ately to partake of liqueur | 
made from that plant, panacea for all the ills | 
with which the inhabitants of the Jura valley 
can ever be visited; or if he declined to get a | 
“good appetite for his dinner” through its 
magical effects, at least to taste the “ Ver- 
mouth,” so “ excellent a digestive.” | 
But hark ! “ midi” rings out from the spire | 
of the little church, and immediately from 
field and garden, from the long window- | 
walled rooms on the tops of the great houses, | 
where the watchmakers ply their pretty in- 
dustry, or from the marshes where, in the deep 
black soil, the white-heart cabbages are being 
planted, or from that growing bane of Swit- 
zerland, the miserable little cafés where 
already the absinthe-drinkers have for a) 
second time whetted their appetites with a 
glass of that liqueur, the different inhabit- 
ants of the valley come gravely, slowly 
homeward to their mid-day meal, for the 
Swiss never rush and hurry to it, or, we 
might say, to anything else, as we poor 
English or Americans do, but come to it 
with the dignity becoming their nation and 
its honourable position in their daily repasts. 


his 
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|ing of cascades, cannot do this. 
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As for our professor, décliniog the nume- 
rous invitations to stop here and dine with 
this old schoolfellow, or there with that good 
he wended his way back to the 
and partook of the 
“bouillon” and “ bouilli,”’ the ‘ saucisson 
chaud aux choux,” with the finale of “réti 
de veau”’ and salad, sitting at his father’s 
table hardly conscious that he had ever been 
absent from it. Not that he was the on/y one 
of the party who had strayed from the family 
roof. Oh no! for the Swiss of the Jura 
are great travellers. Round the table of 
the modest dining-room Monsieur de la 
Harpe sat side by side with members of his 
family who had already seen the wonders 





|of China, the wild life of some parts of 


America, or the glowing beauties of Africa. 
And here, dear reader, let me pause to tell 
you that between the inhabitants of the Alps 


and of the Jura are many marked differences. 


These differences have their origin in the 
very nature of the mountains among which 
they live. Those of the o/d Jura—for it is said 
to be the firstborn of the Alps—are low, and 
nearly everywhere cultivated. Man has not 





| only subjugated it, but he can easily climb to 


its highest summits, where from its stony ram- 


| parts he can, as from an immense gallery, not 


only take a survey of the distant ranges of the 


|glorious Alps, but can look down into the 


world around; can, if he chooses, descend into 
its tempting arena to bear away the spoils, or 
into its lovely plains to reap a rich harvest, 
and return to his mountain home in peace. 
The inhabitant of the Alps, on the contrary, 
hemmed in by high mountains in his deep, 
deep valley, listening to the falling of the 
avalanches, the rushing of torrents, the dash- 
How would 
you have a man look over the range of the 
Mont Blanc, or take a peep at his neigh- 
bours from behind that of the Jung Frau? 
No, no, when occasionally he climbs pain- 
fully up the mighty giants around him, and 
gets at last through the thick forests, what 
does he come to? To ice and snow, glaciers 
and seas of rocky slates ; and when at last, 
as a pigmy, he attains the summit—well, it 
is a glorious sight—a mighty, glorious sight! 
but the plains he beholds are too far off i in 
the hazy obscurity to tempt him towards 
them, and he turns back again from the 
world below to the sublime poetry of his 
native Alps, which, though he must always 
rest among them "without ever mastering 
their wonders or dompting their lofty pride, 
reward him for his love by opening to him 
the richness of their sheltered lateral valleys, 
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across which the rushing noisy winds sweep 
without disturbing him in his humble home ; 
or by filling him with the enthusiasm attend- 
ant on their sublime and obscure mysteries, 
or by bestowing upon him, joined to a sup- 
pleness of limb, a steadiness of eye and an 
indomitable energy, the dignity natural to a 
man contemplating so grand a nature. 

Alas, that there should be any of its 
children upon whom its sublime poetry falls 
as a weight crushing their minds down, down, 


down to earth, instead of raising them up to| 


heaven ! but such is, alas! the case. 

Naturally, these different destinies occa- 
sion also a difference of character. The 
native of the Alps has more inherent dignity 
than his brother of the Jura. His life is 
more primitive and pastoral, but at the same 
time demands a constant exercise of agility, 
courage, and extreme prudence. 

Obliged to creep silently along some 
mountain path where even the sound of his 
voice would awaken the sleeping avalanche, 
or to feel his way under some overhanging 
rock, the smallest fragment of which falling 
on him might precipitate him into the gulf 
below, he brings into every action of his 
daily life the lessons he has learnt from 
having to shape his course, not as on a broad 
open road, but by defiles, hidden paths, 
scramblings up, and slidings down; and 
conducts himself among men as among the 
rocks and precipices, by secret ways, and 
clever turnings, and feigned yieldings,—in a 
word, by a sagacity and cunning quite with- 
out its equal. 

The inhabitant of the Jura is also, like all 
of mountain race, extremely reserved and 
prudent; but from the fact of his occupation 
being more commercial than pastoral, his 
range of ideas is wider, and his mind larger, 
which the nature of his commerce, requiring 
as it does not unfrequent journeys to other 
lands, all tends to increase.* 

The inhabitants of the two mountain 
ranges, therefore, from having been cast in dif- 
ferent moulds, have a separate individuality, 
for while the dweller in the mighty Alps, 
leaning on his alpen stock, lovingly con- 
templates his small but rich possessions, the 
inhabitant of the cold longitudinal valleys of 
the Jura, obliged to find some other suste- 
nance than that afforded by the marshy soil 
of his lovely but bleak valley, down whose 
shallow depths the winds, unrestrained by 


* For more on this subject see Muller's History ; 
also ‘‘ L’ Histoire de Cantonde Vaud,” by J. Olivier, 
to whose excellent work I am indebted for these 
remarks. 








any giant hand, freely sweep, turns his 
attention to some secondary means of sub- 
sistence, and steps over the boundary of his 
obscure dwelling, to become a man whose 
talents and thoughts, instead of being shut in 
by his native mountains, soars above it to 
visit the world beyond. 

And so it was that Monsieur de la Harpe 
heard, while sitting at dinner round the old 
pine-wood table, many a traveller’s tale, of 
perils escaped here or dangers avoided there, 
perils of sickness, perils of assassins, of lands 


|where one watched while the other slept, 


where the black was corrupt, and the white, 
ah! sad to say, more corrupt still: and of 
how hard they had found it, oh, how hard 
to follow, without slipping, that narrow path 
between the rocks of honesty on the one 
hand and the precipices of greedy, cheating 
gain on the other, and oh! how glad they 
were to be here again,—to get a breath of 
forest air! brace up their flagging nerves 
before they started forth again from under 
the zgis of the old Helvétie to encounter the 
hazards of life in lands where hot winds blew, 
and gaunt fevers, arrayed in showy robes of 
red, black, and yellow, stretched out their 
arms to welcome them; and so, before they 
left the table, they raised their glasses, “ pour 
trinquer,” one with the other, and then Jules, 
who had a fine voice, being called upon for 
a song, chose the following, which he knew 
would be at least well received by all 
present :-— 


HELVETIE. 


**Tl est, amis, une terre sacrée, 
Oi tous ses fils veulent au moins mourir ; 
Du haut des monts dont elle est entourée 
Lequel de nous la vit, sans s’attendrir ? 
Cimes qu’argente une neige durcie, 
Roes dans les airs dressés comme des tours, 
Vallons fleuris, Helvétie! Helvétie ! 
C’est toi, c’est toi, que nous aimons toujours ! 
‘*La liberté, depuis les anciens Ages 
Jusqu’ a ceux ot flottent nos destins 
Aime a poser ses pieds nus et sauvages 
Sur les gazons qui ombragent nos sapins 
La sa voix forte éclate et s’associe 
Avec la foudre aux longs roulements sourds 
A cette voix, Helvétie! Helvétie ! 
Nous qui t’aimons, nous répondrons toujours. ” 


But pleasant as it was to Monsieur de la 
Harpe to be among his family and friends, 
he was obliged to deny himself the luxury of 
more than a passing visit, and to leave the 
happy valley by the next morning’s train for 
the old town of A——,, where his services as 
Latin master were become due. 

His brother Jules accompanied him ; he 
was of a gay and loving nature, and had 
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begged so hard to do so that the professor | 
could not refuse him that slight pleasure. 

Arrived at his destination, the first person 
he encountered was an old university chum, 
established in the town as editor of its one 
newspaper, and who immediately took posses- 
sion both of Monsieur de la Harpe and his 
brother, and carried them off in triumph to 
his own home, where that very evening he 
engaged the professor’s services as contributor 
to his journal. 

What fun it was for Jules to beat about 
the queer old silent town arm in arm with 
the professor, who did nothing all the time 
but talk of how easy it was now to make the 
“orande nouvelle” become a grand event, and 
to marry before Christmas! Why wait till 
Christmas? He might as well’wait ten 
years! “Why, let me see, what with the 
college and the newspaper, and fifteen 
lessons a week! fifteen already! what would 
it be when he was known! He could safely 
marry right off!” An opinion in which, of 
course, Jules perfectly coincided, and so, 
when the professor had presented his “ Brevet 
de Nomination,” and got regularly installed in 
the large class-rooms of the fine college, and 
had hired aroom—he was too independent to 
accept his friend’sfor more than the first night, 
although for the present he continued to board 
with him, for services rendered, il faut “ dire 
cela,” because the Swiss are a proud race, and 
have too much natural dignity to encroach 
on any one’s hospitality ;—and so, when the 
professor’s books, the only things he cared 
for, were unpacked, and Jules had helped 
him arrange them,—and when his fifteen 
private and thirty public lessons had been 
given, and his three articles for the news- 
paper, which already he began to loathe, 
duly written, and his weekly letter to Lily 
posted,—when all these important things 
were done, Jules and he made a list of every 
apartment to be let in the old grey town or 
neighbourhood, and set off to begin a survey 
of them. 

What fun it was for Jules! who had 
strong legs, and did not mind clambering up 
three pairs of dark stairs to come pitching 
down again, and laughingly inform the 
professor, who had prudently waited below, 
that the proprietor did not wish for parties 
with children, and had a very decided ob- 
jection to newly married people ; or that the | 
rent was too high, or the rooms too small, | 
or in fact that there was @ something which | 


‘ 
would render the place unsuitable. Yes, | 


apartment such as Monsieur de la Harpe 
desired, “airy, gay, and cheap” at the same 
time ; as for a house, that, even if it could 
have been obtained, was out of the question 
for him. 

“T don’t believe this will do either,” 
said the professor, as they. stood one 
afternoon looking up at an old turreted 
house in the centre of the town where Jules 
had that morning been informed there was 
one vacant. “I don’t believe this will do, 
although it is ‘au second ” added he, entering 
the vaulted passage which loomed before 
them with a cavernous earthy smell, and 
following his brother, who having pierced its 
gloom, had mounted the spiral stone-stepped 
but much worn away staircase. 

“You must not be too difficult, Henri,” 
replied Jules, pulling violently the dangling 
cord which hung from the side of the door 
“au premier,” where the owner to the 
turrets was to be found. “This is not a bad 
situation, remember ; justin the very middle 
of the town.” 

“* Hum,” replied the professor, as they were 
ushered into a gloomy “ salon,” whose dusty 
furniture made it more gloomy still, and 
which had the same cavernous smell as the 
entrance below. 

The apartment “au second,” to which the 
owner speedily conducted them, was, it is 
true, more airy, but three of its rooms looked 
into a dark walled-in court, from whose 
purlieus the earthy odour would certainly 
penetrate (once the windows open) into the 
rooms above ; while of the two left, one, the 
kitchen, had no light whatever, except that to 
be obtained from the passage into which its 
one small pane of glass looked. 

“ And the rent?” asked Jules of the pro- 
prietor. 

“1,200 fr. a year,” replied the man, who 
had been occupied in boasting of its advan- 
tages, on one of which, its cheerful situation, 
he dwelt particularly. 

“Thank you,” replied 
turning down the stairs. 

“You won’t find another like it in all the 
town for cheapness,” observed the owner, 
shutting the door and withdrawing the key. 

“Don’t like it, eh?” observed Jules, as 
they gained the street. 

“No ; it’s such a dismal look, and English 
people don’t like ——” the professor was 
going to say “smells,” but checked himself. 

“ But the rooms are lofty and handsome,” 


said Jules, on whom the praises of the owner 


? 


the professor, 


yes, it was a difficult thing to find a nice| had produced some effect. 


apartment in the old town of A——, an! 


“It won't do,” replied the professor,— 
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“besides, it’s too dear; we musttry elsewhere.|  “ Well, Monsieur, no; there is another, 


What other place have you on your list ?” 
“Oh, only one more ; apartments are so 
scarce, and—and—‘ma foi!’ you are so 


terribly difficult,” added he, drawing out from | 
his pocket the list, and rurming his eye down | 


it. ‘Why, I should have taken at least six 
that we have seen, as being just the thing ; 
but I suppose one és more difficult when one 
is going to be married.” 

“Certainly one is,” replied the professor, 


laughing ; “ but let me look at your list,— | 


only one more, you say ?” 


“Rue Neuve, No. 3,” said Jules, refusing 


to let his brother take the paper, and reading 
the last name down on it,—“ Maison Raluba ; 
there, if you don’t take that, why—you must 


just write to your ‘bonne amie,’ and decline | 


matrimony till next June.” 

“ Rue Neuve,—and pray where is that ?” 

“Oh, a pretty long way, quite out of the 
town.” 

“We have time, I suppose, to go now?” 
said the professor. 

“Oh yes; but, ‘ma foi!’ you are so 
difficult, I dare say it won’t suit. It’s a tiny 
place, I believe a gardener’s house, or some- 
thing like it ;” said Jules, turning up a silent 
lonely street, which skirted the old town, and 
walking on past the church, and the pro- 
menade by the lake, and the handsome 
houses, which began to appear one after 
the other on the broad road into which the 
lonely street opened. At last he came to 
a stand before the gate of a small square 
garden, at the other end of which was seen 
a house, such as one might expect to be 
occupied by a gardener. It was, however, a 
gay-looking, sunshiny place, and Monsieur 
de la Harpe’s heart warmed to it at once. 

The apartment to be let was on the first 
floor, and was, indeed, the only one in the 
house, the ground-floor and attics in the roof 


being already occupied by the gardener | 


himself—a simple, kind-looking man, whose | 
wife in a peasant’s costume showed them, 
over the rooms, while her two fine boys stood | 
looking from the door of their black-walled | 
kitchen at the strangers. 
“ How many rooms are there ?” asked the | 
professor as they mounted the small stair- 
case. 
“ Three, Monsieur,” said the woman, “ and 
the kitchen.” | 
“Too few,” said Jules, “and so small,” | 
added he, as the woman opened the door and | 
let them in, which she did by the kitchen. | 
“ And this is the only entrance,” said the 
professor. 


| favour. 





‘but it’s ——” The woman did not say 
| what, but led them to a door opening into 
|a tiny corridor, but so narrow that neither 
of the brothers could pass through it except 
sideways. When they had done so, and 
discovered that it had once been a cup- 
‘board, they found themselves in a very 
pretty room, one of three all going one out 
of the other into the kitchen at one end, and 
what Jules called the cupboard entrance at the 
other, an entrance which Monsieur de la 
| Harpe foresaw would be of course useless. 

Poor professor! he was sorely puzzled 
what to do. Here were three charming 
rooms looking south, with views of the Alps 
and of the lake, as beautiful as even he 
could desire, clean, newly papered and 
painted, with pretty stoves, a lively kitchen, 
in which was a recess, meant for the servant’s 
‘bedroom; but ah! in this world one never 
/can have just the thing—no entrance except 
by the kitchen; and no possibility of using 
the first two rooms without having your 
fellow-creatures who happen to occupy the 
end one going in and out of yours when- 
ever the fancy took them. 

Poor professor! and his private lessons ! 
could he usher a dandified gentleman in 
through the kitchen? or risk to have him end 
his days like a nun bricked up between the 
walls of that awful cupboard entrance ? Nor 
was there any help to be had from endea- 
vouring to widen it, as the proprietor had 
decided not to spend more money on the 
house. 

“You had better take a few days to 
consider it,” said Jules, seeing the professor 
quite at a loss. 

“We can only give you till Monday,” said 
the woman, “‘for other parties are after it, and 
it’s likely they will take it.” 

As the brothers walked back by the 
promenade, which they found to be the 
nearest way to the college, they took a turn 
or two under its fine trees, to talk over the 
advantages and disadvantages of No. 3, Rue 
Neuve, until at last the balance turned in its 
It was cheap, that was an important 
item ; 400 fr. a year would allow the professor 
to hire a room in the town if he had many 
private lessons to give ; then it was cheerful 
and sheltered; and then it was not quite ready, 
so that he would not have to take it before 
his marriage. And so the end of his cogi- 
tations were to send Jules back to settle the 
matter with the landlord, while he posted on 
to the college, where he had still another 
lesson to give. 
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CHAPTER X.—LOVE AND DUTY. 


‘* Mine you are, therefore mine will be, as fit to cheer 
My soul and glad my sense to-day, as this day 
” 
year. i 43 
** Fifine at the Fair,” BROWNING. 
‘‘For courage mounteth with occasion.” 
“King Fohn,” SHAKSPEARE. 


AMONG life’s happiest moments may be 
reckoned that in which we receive our first 
true love-letter. No matter how incoherent 
that document may be, whether it tells a 


tale— 
“‘O’ never-ending care, 
O’ speechless grief and dark despair,” 
or— 





“Though it warna lang, 
’Twas gude the little that was o’t,” 


whether it is sealed with “forget-me-not,” 
or “heart’s-ease for love’s pain,” or gaping 
shears, the motto “ We part to meet again ;” 
or comes to us as in these prosaic days, 
without any such pleasant harbinger of the 
loving words contained within,—I appeal to 
all my readers—that is, the candid ones— 
whether it is not, and let us hope ever will 
be, a precious, welcome thing in our eyes—a 
precious, holy thing, to be cherished, and 
read, and cherished again, through how 
many long changing years, till death sunders 
us from the well-worn, much-used paper, 
whose contents, more legibly and clearly 
written, will mount with us to dwell among 
those bright things of a happier life, where— 


‘*No more to part, 
Soul springs to soul, and heart unites to heart.” 


It is, therefore, not to be wondered at that 
Lily was very happy at becoming the pos- 
sessor of fer first love-letter; nor that she 
read it over six times consecutively; nor 
that, having done so, she longed for the time 
when, the day’s lessons finished, she could 
escape to the silent, gloomy study, and add 
two more pages—this time of ‘‘ pretty some- 
things”—to the “pretty nothings” which, 
as we know, she had already written to her 
lover. “Fifteen private lessons a week ;” 
“Sure of success ;” “ Personal expenses all 
paid by the literary aid I give my friend in his 









newspaper ;”—why, it was brilliant! What 
would it be when she was there to give—well, 
say fifteen lessons a week besides? for, no 
doubt, thought Lily, good English teachers do 
not abound in the old town of A——-; and_| 
forgetting, in Her joy, the wise old proverb, | 
Lily, her chickens yet unhatched, began to | 
reckon what they would fetch. | 
VI. 





| Nowalthough it is somewhere stated that— 


“Multiplication is vexation, and 
Division’s just as bad,” 

Lily did not seem to find it so; perhaps be- 
cause she had left behind.her the golden age 
of childhood, whose joys need no increase; 
or perhaps because until we reach “ Practice” 
our acquaintance with that white-haired old 
gentleman is but very slight. 

Be this as it may, the sum-total of Lily’s 
imaginary gains seemed to be highly satis- 
factory, and her first impression was to write 
and tell Monsieur de la Harpe that with 
such wonderful prospects they might certainly 
marry before Christmas. 

Gradually, however, wiser thoughts pre- 
vailed ; her salary until then would buy many 
useful things for their little “ménage,” while the 
professor’s position would become more 
solid. Alas! yes, it would be more prudent 
to wait. Besides, their love would have time 
to be proved ; and, after all, Christmas was 
not so very far off. So Lily, with a sigh, 
just a little one, set about her teaching. 

Now it was just this teaching which greatly 
increased Lily’s temptation to hasten her 
marriage, for since Monsieur de la Harpe’s 
departure she had to superintend the lessons 
of Alice, Hector, and Malcolm, who, with a 
few trifling exceptions, had previously been 
under the sole charge of the professor. 

Poor Lily! how difficult she found it to 
replace him, and keep her troublesome 
pupils in any order! How they amused 
themselves at her expense! criticising her 
French, attacking her history, or pulling 

holes in her arithmetic! How many know- 
ing questions they put to her of battles she 
had never heard the names of! How they 


perplexed her by asking the precise date of | 


some invention, whose birthday she had 
neglected to keep. Now it so happened 
that Monsieur de la Harpe’s first letter had 
arrived after one of these hard days of trial, 
and it is not, therefore, astonishing that Lily | 
should at first have been tempted to accede | 
to his request, and “make the time less | 
long.” But though it cost her much pain to | 
refuse, Lily did so, and wrote back begging | 
her lover to be patient, for that it only wanted 
five months and two days to the happy 
Christmas-time which should unite them for 
ever. 
* * * * * 

Weeks slipped by, and brought other 
letters, in which the professor told her of the 
apartments he had taken, and of his many 
occupations ; of how he loathed “ the news- 
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paper drudgery,” and moreover did not agree | thing by heart, and that was patience ; and om 
with the principles of the one for which he/ this, though sorely tried, she now turned to Me 
had engaged to write ; and then a few weeks | profit, by laboriously studying each day’s an 
more brought her the news she had already | lessons, and then steadily refusing to reply to ‘ 
foreseen, viz., that, lucrative as it was, he | any questions not included in the programme rs 
had declined to have more to do with it, | for the day. It was in vain that Alice asked ™ 
'| adding that, being supported by that party in | “ When the battle of Biittisholz was fought ?” ‘aii 
‘| the town, his refusal to do so would affect| or Hector demanded when “Conrad le : 
| his private lessons ;—which proved to be the | Salique attacked the castle of Neuchitel?” * 
case, for they rapidly diminished in number, Miss Lily made no other reply than by a He 
| so that by the end of two months Lily was | cross-examination on the subject before them, bel 
{| glad they had acted prudently, that she had so well sustained, so critically severe, so ry 
|| gone on quietly earning, and that, instead of armed at all points, that both Alice and he 
|; beginning in debt, they would at least be Hector found themselves speedily disarmed, a 
|| well beforehand. and soon quite “hors de combat ;” they even ‘of 
{| But although Lily felt she had acted for|on several occasions had to leave the field ee 
|| the best, it did not prevent her feeling very limping and wounded. Nor was this all, for the 
|| anxious and heartsore at her lover's trials; Malcolm, suspecting some plot, set himself I ts 
|| and to add to her troubles, Alice and Hector one memorable evening to watch their move- |} bri 
| had come to such a pass that she was fairly ments, and, discovering their field-piece, |¥ rye 
| nonplussed, and had nearly succumbed, for made no ado, but quietly whisked it off to an 
| Lily had had a life too much occupied to the opposite camp, whence they began la 
| study for herself as she wished. Study in-| very soon to be fired upon with their own 3 
'| deed she did, and that most conscientiously ; | bullets. be 
,, but as those who have tried know,— Lily’s troubles, therefore, began to abate, |} ~~ 
] «Small have continual plodders ever won,” and the two refractory ones to seek distrac- is 
|| tion or amusement by means of some other oh 
and poor Lily was no continual plodder. victim. he 
{| Now it so happened that Monsieur dela This victim was speedily forthcoming in 4 
| Harpe, in quitting the Heights, had acci- the person of a Mr. Melville, who, since . 
‘| dentally left behind him a certain “Manuel! Monsieur de la Harpe’s departure, arrived 
| de Chronologie” of a formidable character. daily at the Heights to give the boys a M 
|| Hector, who was the first to perceive this lesson in Latin—a language in which Hector ir 
'| oversight, immediately secreted the book, of and Malcolm were sufficiently advanced. Ao 
|| whose value as a treasury of tortures for, Now this worthy gentleman reached the 7 
their present teacher he at once perceived,| Heights only just in time for the silent Fs 
j| and resolved to turn to account as speedily dinner, which was, as we know, always an ws 
‘| as possible. Confiding his secret to Alice,| excellent one ; and perhaps because he was | @ 
|| they both set to work to search out and pre- not used to such every day of his life, or per- 7 je 
|! pare for Miss Lily terrible pitfalls, to which haps because he remembered that “lost | . 
| Alice dexterously led her, and into which, at opportunities are seldom regained,” turned | 7 H 
| her first hesitation, Hector would, with his to good account by partaking largely of |] M 
| mocking irony, unpityingly thrust her. every dish presented to him by the plausible,  ~ 
| _ What fun it was when, covered with shame, hypocritical Hector. Nor did the lad’s kind J 
| but without the courage to confess her igno- attentions end there, for dinner was no 4 * 
j| rance, their governess became confused, and sooner over than, following his new master 7 2. 
could not hide her vexation! What fun it, into the dark study, he invited him, with a = 
was when Alice found her, after their lessons, many fair speeches, to take a rest ; settledhim 4 
looking out from the upper shelves of the down in the great lounging chair; and, pro- | “) 
study dusty books of long disused history! mising to return when the usual half-hour | 7 3] 
How they varied their questions from those allowed them after meals should have expired, | 7 P 
4 || drawn from ancient to some easy point of scampered off to inform Alice and Malcolm © H 
i || modern history, familiar to the youngest | that their new preceptor, if no untoward cir- 9] ,, 
a among them, but which Lily had become too! cumstances intervened, would soon be in 
i puzzled to answer. Yes, it was fine fun, and | what he called “ the land of Nod.” te 
i it lasted some time too. What Hector had foreseen was not long in |) 
i But, happily for Lily, if she had not learnt being realized. The room was dark, the th 
much in the way of intricate points of history chair comfortable, the land of Nod speedily |, 
or grammatical difficulties, she knew one attained. In spite of this, however, the first || -s 
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week’s lessons went off tolerably, for Mr. 
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“ Oh sir,” said Hector, gravely, “ I beg your 


Melville, though very drowsy, managed to/ pardon,but I forgot,we were to have adictation 


awake in time; but when all restraint was 
past, the boys, on entering for their lesson, 
often found him still asleep. 


“That’s jolly,” said Malcolm on one of 


these occasions. “I'll go and see to my 
canaries,” 

“Hush ! tread lightly, can’t you?” said 
Hector, taking a survey of their teacher from 
behind the half-open door, and then slipping 
into their room close by, from which, however, 
he issued to steal lightly back to the study 
and alter its great clock. Having done so, he 
joined his brother, and not daring to be seen 
in another part of the house, they amused 
themselves in looking over their boyish 
treasures, till such time as they thought would 
bring back their teacher from the “land of 
dreams.” This arrived, they returned to the 
study door, which Hector opened softly and 
looked in. 

“Is he awake?” 
behind his brother. 

‘Just going to,” replied Hector, entering, 
and demurely seating himself at the table, 
where after opening and arranging their 
books, and dipping their pens in the ink, the 
two boys waited in an attitude of sham atten- 
tion for their master to awake. 

“Snore, snore, snore.” Hector 
Malcolm a nudge, who, understanding it, 
dropped his ruler with a noisy bang on the 


asked Malcolm from 


gave 


floor. Mr. Melville started and opened his 
eyes. Hector and Malcolm were writing 
assiduously. 


“Excellent pupils,” said the worthy pre- 
ceptor, “ excellent pupils ;” and glancingat the 
altered clock, “so punctual too. I was——” 

“Just dreaming about apple pie,” wrote 
Hector on aslip of paper which he passed to 
Malcolm. 

‘‘ And custards,” added Malcolm, returning 
it. 

“T was just considering where we left off 
yesterday,” continued Mr. Melville. “ Atten- 


tion, young gentlemen ; attention,” added he, | 


rather doubting the twinkle in Hector’s eye. | 
“Let me see,” opening the book which Hector | 
placed in his hands, while Malcolm wrote 
‘*4mo, amas, I love a lass;” under which 
Hector, returning to his seat, added, “ Amo, 
amas, I am an ass.” 

“ It’s here, is it?” said their master, yawn- 
ing,—* agreement of adjectives ?” 

“ Yes sir, the eighth phrase, sir ;” upon which | 
the unconscious bachelor read out in a pom- 


he would have made anything go,” 
Malcolm. 


along,” 
below. 


only detained by an ass; 
| preceptor to return to the village, or finish 
out his nap as he pleased, the two boys 
escaped. 


springing into the saddle. 
bs ” 
| Harpe have said to our afternoon’s work ? 


for a trifle. 


| to-day: it’s alittle farther on, sir.” And Hector, 


taking the book from Mr. Melville’s hand, 
turned over its pages till he came to 
“Asinus.” “That’s as far as we had got,” 
said Hector. 

“Yes, ah, I see. No. 13, attention! ‘Asinus, 
pelle leOnis indutus!’ Attention, fine fable, 
very.” 

Hector and Malcolm, laughing “‘ sous cape,” 
wrote the fable down to the moral, “ Hzc 
fabula stolidos notat, qui immeritis honoribus 
superbiunt,’”’—with grave and composed faces, 

They had just finished it, when Alice 
appeared in the doorway equipped for riding. 

‘** Hector ! Malcolm !-what do you mean by 
keeping papa waiting? the horses have been 
saddled this quarter of an hour.” 

“But,” said Hector, with a knowing look 
at his sister, “it’s not the time.” 

“The young gentlemen have not quite 
finished,” observed Mr. Melville. “Mr. Harris 
stated half-past three as the hour when they 
were to be ready.” 

“Oh, sir, it’s long past that,” said Malcolm, 
drawing out his watch. 

“It’s four,” said Alice, “and you must come. 
Papa is impatient.” 

Mr. Melville cast a look at the clock. 
“ It goes wrong, then, does it ?” 

‘It’s curious how it varies since Monsieur 


de la Harpe left. the house,” replied Hector, 
gravely : “in his time it never stopped, and 


now it does so continually.” 
“ Ah, yes, he was Swiss, I believe ; no doubt 


hisfather was a watchmaker ; all the Swiss are, 
they tell me; depend on it he understood 
clocks.” 


“He made them go, at all events ; but then 
said 


“Even an ass,” observed Hector, “and 


that's difficult, as you know, sir.” 


‘‘ Papa wants to know why you don’t come 
cried Alice from the carriage drive 


“ We are coming,” said Hector, “ we were 
” and leaving the 


“A pretty slow chap he is,” said Malcolm, 
“ What would La 


“ Said ? faith, I wouldn’t have tried it on 
Catch him being made a fool of, 


pous tone, “ Agreement of adjectives—‘ Brevis | or an ass either; as to napping——” and 


9»? 


est voluptas. 


| Hector gave an expressive whistle. 
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“Tt wish,” said Malcolm, “ papa would send 
us over to him to finish our studies ; that is 
when he is married.” 
‘*H’m,” said Hector, 
we should like it.” 
Halcyon days never last long, and so 
Malcolm and Hector found it. People who 
lead an idle, selfish life always find time long, 


“I’m not so sure 


and are without exception the victims of a| 


restless discontent. . So Hector and Malcolm, 
feeling after a month’s waste of time that | 
they were forgetting their Latin, began to| 
grow more and more dissatisfied. 

“ Bother that Melville!” said Malcolm, in 
confidence to Lily, “ he’s a pretty humbug.” 

“Don’t use that word, Malcolm,” replied | 
Lily ; “and it’s very wrong of you to lay the | 
blame of your own idlenesson Mr. Melville. 
Pray, what has he done ?” 

“Tut, tut! why, we ain’t had one good 
Latin lesson since your La Harpe left us.” 

Lily made no reply. Malcolm she knew 
would some day tell his father, which quickly 
proved to be the case, and Mr. Melville’s good 
dinners came to a sudden termination. | 

But the next teacher proved no better 
success ; it was difficult to replace the pro- 
fessor, so Mrs. Harris told Lily, so very 
difficult, that she thought she should persuade 
their father when Lily was gone to send them 
to school, and perhaps,” added she, ‘‘ some 
day we may go abroad again, and then who 
knows, Lily, they may fall again under your, 
husband’s care.’ 

Lily was stitching away at her trousseau 
the evening Mrs. Harris said this to her, 
stitching away in her cosy room, singing 
every now and then snatches of some favour- | 
ite song ; and Mrs. Harris, who had come to 
look at her sleeping children, long since in| 
bed in the adjoining room, had heard her, 
and just looked in to see how she was getting 
on. She had been very kind to Lily since | 
her engagement, very kind and gencrous, 
as Lily in her weekly letters told the pro-| 
fessor, for Lily wrote very regularly, and| 
had had—oh, so many letters from him; they 
all began with a “Dear wife,” but now | 
they spoke more of “the bird coming back 
from o’er the sea,” for it had been at last 
arranged between them that they should 
marry in England, and return to the old town 
of A—— in time for Christmas, when there 
would be a fortnight’s vacation in the college 
of that place. 

“Lily?” said Mrs. Harris, seating herself 
and watching the quick progress made by the 
stitching machine, which Lily’s quick fingers 
were busily occupying, “I came in to-night to 














house and younger children. And Mr. 


abruptly. 

Mrs. Harris had, however, understood. 

“Mr. William Harris,” said she, coldly and 
rising to go, “ will stay here.” 

Lily got up to accompany her to the door. 

How gladly would she have expressed to 
the handsome lady the fears which since her 
encounter with Mr. William Harris in the 
| Willow Grove had nowise diminished, since 
‘that gentleman had become more morose 





than ever, and more feared by all the house- 


hold. But the topic was a delicate one, and 
Lily feared to break through a silence im- 
posed on all with reference to Mr. Harris’s 
strange brother. 

How delighted Alice and the boys were 
when the proposed visit to London was 
named to them! How they counted the 
hours till Tuesday morning, the time arranged 


‘for their departure from the Heights, and 


thought the day never meant to come! 

But it did come, and the commodious 
carriage of the Harris family drove up the 
avenue, and whirled round the drive up to 
the handsome portico, where it came to a 
stand, so exactly opposite the front door 
that the lion on its enamelled side, could it 
have turned its head, would have found itself 
on a level with the knocker. But lions, now- 
a-days so cheap, are generally, excepting 
real ones, very stiff and unbending, and lose 
inconsequence much innocent pleasure, as did 
this one, for it missed seeing the knockered 
door flung open, and inspecting through its 
ample space the blooming merry party 
within. 

3ut see ! at last here comes Mr. Harris, and 


| the boys, all eagerness to start, urge their 


mamma and Alice to get into the carriage, 


whose door the footman, cutting off from the 


stiff lion further chances of a look into inner 
life, is now holding wide open. 

Mamma and Alice need no second urging, 
and mounting are quickly followed by all the 
party. 

“Fare thee well, and if for ever,” said 
Hector in a theatrical tone, to Miss Lily, who 
was standing in the portico. 

“Don’t forget the rabbits, Miss Lily,” cried 














tell you that in a few days we are going up to jf 
town, and you will be left in charge of the | 
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William, she was going to say, but stopped | 
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Alice from within the carriage ; “mind you || 


take care of them and of Sawney. ” 
“ Bother Sawney and the rabbits! take 


care of yourself, Miss Lily dear,” said Malcolm. | 


“And don’t fly off to Switzerland in our ab- 
sence,” put in Hector. 
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up to , 7 Sete | 
of the “No, jilt that fellow, and wait for me,” said | nurse, looking them over. “They are Master || 
” | Malcolm. ‘“ What, no?” | Hector’s, he’s so ou-da-shous—he is.” 
opped | “Malcolm, Malcolm, you great lumbering} “Out what, nursey?” asked Sophy, who || 
boy!” cried Alice, giving her brother a push | Was pulling Miss Lily’s frock. 
bd. which forced him trom the window, “just| ‘ Don’t be a-teasing of me, child,” replied || 
lyand |, look how you have crumpled my new dress.” | the nurse, sharply. | 
iS “Miss Lily!” said Mrs. Harris, who had} “ Now, children,” said Lily, preparing to | 
door. — at last arranged herself to her satisfaction. | leave the room. | 
sed to (| Lily approached. “Sophy must be kept in| “Oh, Miss Lily, please, dear, good Miss || 
ce her (| to-day, the child hasa cold: you'll see to her} Lily, give us a holiday,” cried the children, || 
in the §@| and mind you look well to the household ;/ clinging round her. | 
since — you are left in charge, remember.” “When you have all read,” said Lily, 
10rose | “mamma said I was to tell you a little 
10uUse- i **Sae bide ye yet, and bide ye yet, ns | secret—oh, but such a pretty little secret.” 
>, and . Ye little ken what's to betide ye yet, | “Z guess what it is,” put in Sophy, dancing 
e im- || on before Miss Lily. 
arris’s [| Whispered Malcolm who, after a long battle} Is it one syllable or two?” asked Henry. 
§)| with Alice had got his head out of the window) QOne,” said Lily as they reached the 
were | again. schoolroom door. — 
was | “Expect us back by the 6.30 Friday! «Js it somethin’ dud ?” asked the wee child 
| the evening train,” said Mrs. Harris, who this! Lily had christened Butterfly. 
time was really ready. “Very good—too good for grown-up 


nged : ; 
and \ , “Good-bye, good-bye,” cried one after the people.” 
other the occupants of the comfortable! «¢ )h, I’m sure now,” said Sophy, skipping 















; ek P : — . . 
lious carriage as the footman shut the door and/ up to the shelves and pulling down their 
the a = to _ side of his comrade. great printed reading-book; “let’s read 

“Miss Lily, Miss Lily,” cried a voice | quick.” 

ip to Bags 1SS Li y, 4IMLISS ly, € ‘ € | quick. 
to's within. Lily, who was mounting the broad “JT know what it is now,” said Henry, 
door steps of the portico; turned. “it’s cake, there ain’t nothin’ gooder.” ; 

. ‘ ’ re m . - oe Dacre 4 . ae : 
ld it “Don’t waste too much time playing on! “Qh you dummy! you small i without a 

° 2 ¢ >” ea) Val - n We ’ = . aT ie M4 
tself the Harpe, said Hector, I oking out. dot,” said Sophy, who had picked up many 
10W- ‘Sit down, sir, directly, and close that! of her elder sister’s expressions. 
° 26m Lae eee Cy eee » «peels “ ‘ ’ ‘ } 
ting window, said a stern voice, as the carriagé “ Hush!” said Lily, opening the book. | 
lose wheeled rapidly round and took its way down | « Come, Sophy, you begin.” 
| did the park to the village beyond. Sophy was a sharp little thing, and read | 
red The day did not hang heavy on Miss wonderfully well for her age, especially when, 
. its Lily’s hands, for first she had to count over! as on this particular morning, she was upon 
arty the snow-white linen just brought in from };onour to do so. Her task, therefore, was 

, the laundry, and to sort out from among quickly over: the others, though more 
and it those articles requiring repairs, and | by | tedious, were finished before very long; and 
heir the time that was done the little ones had then when the book had been safely put back |, 
ie already surrounded her, demanding, with the | jnto its right place, Sophy was called upon | 
5% . ° ‘ ‘ £ : ’ f : 
the musical voices of early childhood, “If mamma | tg disclose the secret which she had with 
ner | ~~ ae left Bont that they were to have | difficulty kept within her rosy lips. 

: a holiday to-day.” “ Some = very nice, too nice for grown- 

B|| GA) heediday!*- wepetsed: 2ityy-mabing tl acs’ peene shew “oles © aula le TE 
ng, , oliday!” repeated Lily, making a yp people; it’s play,” said the child, 
the | fm Wry face as she put her finger up a sock, the | eagerly 

Fa i : - . ‘ ogy**y° sald 

= heel of which was quite worn away. “Could| “yoy are right ; so now be off and make | 

4 : . > : . b e ‘ “ . | 
aid = you believe it, nurse?” continued she, ad-| good use of your time,” said Lily, laughing, | 
4 wee aad a}? aa, ere) | 
ho | dressing that important member of the house- | « for you will soon be grown up, remember, 

“ 6s aca shy > actially. ye eed Ff . = <0 | 

hold, these children—actually—want—a and then,—ah! then, no more play. 

: naw £98 van : . Pyne 2H “ae 

ied holiday ! The children dismissed to the nursery, | 
‘ nis » ’ = o180 t Se!’ n re 

“ A holiday, an’ them just up! oh, fie!”’| where they at once began to act over the | 

said the nurse. events of the morning with their dolls, one || 







“Here, nursey,” said Lily, handing over| of whom Sophy said “was such an ‘ou- | 
to her a bundle of socks that wanted mend-| qa-shous’ child, she had been and worn out | 
ing, “you will find there is little chance of a | aj] her socks,” Lily went down to the village 








holiday for you, at all events.” to do some errands for Mrs. Harris, and 
“Did one ever see the like?” said the! on her return retired to her room, to spend 
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the rest of the day in working for herself. 
Her wedding clothes were now nearly all 
finished, thanks to the kindness of Mrs. 
Harris, who had allowed her many an after- 
noon to work at them, and had _ besides 
added many a useful article to them. Lily 
only left her machine to play awhile with the 
children, and see them safely in bed, and 
then returned to her room, not to stitch any 
more, but to enjoy the sight of all her 
possessions. No girl, she was sure, was 
better provided with wedding garments than 
she was; and although they were simple, they 
were good, and made with taste too; and 
Lily did as girls do, and will do to the end 
of time, took them out one by one to look 
at them with loving admiration. ‘Can the 
maid forget her ornaments, or the bride her 
attire?” Lily at all events did not—could 
not. She counted over and minutely exa- 
mined the workmanship of each different 
article ; unfolded and admired, not by any 
means for the first time, the pretty shawl 
Alice had given her ; touched tenderly the 
“‘sweet ,dress” presented to her by Mrs. 
Harris, and which, though not yet made up, 
was kept in readiness for the “grand occa- 
sion ;”’ drew from its hiding-place the “ love 
of a bonnet,” come from Paris, actually from 
Faris, or, what was quite as good, professed 
to have done so,—“ such a love,”’ suitable for 
a wedding ; or, if that elegant veil were away, 
simple enough for church: so becoming too ; 
not that she meant to put it on to-night, but 
she knew it was,—orange blossoms always 
were. But it was so kind of Mr. Harris, for 
it was his gift; she should never have thought 
it of him; and Lily, replacing the bonnet in 
its box, began to put away her treasures, for 
it wanted only a quarter to eleven, as she 
could plainly see by the little clock over her 
mantelpiece. 

But hark ! surely that is Turk barking very 
loudly. Lily shut down the lid of the great 
trunk which Mrs. Harris had given her only 
the day before, and in which she had been 
placing many of the finished articles of her 
trousseau, and listened. Yes, she heard a 
footstep ; it was outside the house. Who 
could it be? Lily considered. The servants 
were all gone to bed, she knew; besides, 
Turk knew their step, he would not bark 
like that for them. 

It might perhaps be a poacher. What 
todo? “Left in charge !”—the words rang in 
Lily’s ears as stealing to the window she 
looked out. 

The moon was shining softly across the 
velvet lawn, and lighting up the round beds 





of flowers, All was silent and peaceful, and 
yet she could fancy she saw a shadow moving 
there ; only for an instant, it disappeared in 
the dark shade of the great mansion. Was 
it fancy ? 

Just at this moment a bright ray of light 
fell across the lawn from the window of Mr. 
William Harris’s room ; she thought even she 
heard it opened, and some one speaking 
from below. But soon all was dark and 
silent as before. 

“ What to do?” Lily at present could do 
nothing but tremble violently ; but this state 
of sudden alarm over, the words “ In charge, 
remember,” came to her again, and certainly 
that charge would not be kept if she went 
quietly to bed without rousing the servants. 

Had Mr. William been like other men 
she might have done so ; but no, she would 
watch. 

Leaving the light in her room, and taking 
a tiny hand-lamp, Lily shading it with her 
hand stole down the long corridor and up 
the stairs to the room usually occupied by 
Mr. William’s confidential servant man. Out 
of breath with the speed she had made, she 
tapped gently at hisdoor. There wasno reply. 
Perhaps he slept. Lily softly opened the door 
and lookedin. The little room was neat and 
pretty, but no one was there. What could it 
mean ? Lily put out her light, and descended. 
To reach the women-servants’ apartments she 
must pass the corridor in which Mr. William's 
rooms were situated, and she feared to be 
seen. With no light she could avoid that more 
easily. As she approached she could plainly 
see there was a light still burning there, and 
hark! sounds, the same she had already 
twice heard during her stay at the Heights, 
sounds of strife :—‘* You believe every lie, sir, 
and always did,” said a harsh, loud voice. 

“ Tell me where you have left her,” said 
Mr. William, “tell me, you rascal—or Ill kill 
you!” 

Terrified beyond measure, Lily rushed 
along the corridor—on—on—on tothe house- 
keeper’s room. Here she found several of the 
servants awakened by the noise, and trem- 
bling with fear, and “ Just to think that the 
master’s away, and all the men—— ?” 

“‘ Where’s Falconer ?” asked Lily, interrup- 
ting the housekeeper in what she knew would 
be a long speech. 

“In his room, miss.” 

“ No,” said Lily, “ I’ve been to call him.” 

“ Perhaps he’s a-fighting wi’ em,” said the 
upper housemaid. 

“Well,” said Lily, “we must get one of 
the stable-men roused up,—indeed, it’s a 
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wonder they have not roused up already, and 
Turk barking just below their windows.” 

** Bless you, miss, they sleep ike—like—— 

“ Porcupines,” suggested the housekeeper. 

“ Come,” said Lily, “one of you must go 
with me and see if we can’t rouse them.” 

“Bless you, no, miss,” said one after 
another of the girls, “we dare not for our 
lives.” 

“ Come, Molly,” said Lily to the youngest, 
a clever Scotch lassie, “‘ come, you won’t let 
me go alone, I’m sure ;” and not waiting for 
a reply she turned away. 

“Don’t go, don’t you go,” said her com- 
rades. 

But Molly did go, and she and Lily stole 
down the back stairs into the kitchen-garden 
and on to the stable-yard. The moon had 
disappeared behind a thick cloud, but light 
enough was left to see the path, and they 
reached the grooms’ quarters in safety. 

It was well Molly had come ; it needed her 
strong arm and loud voice to arouse the 
sleepers, who, when sufficiently awake to 
understand, hastened to descend. 

“ But please, miss, and if it’s along of that 
‘ere Mr. William, one ain’t enough to hold 
him—eh, Dick ?” 


»” 


HIS LIFE 


CHAPTER IIJ.—THE 


MOSES : 


“THE day of preparation” is past, the day of 
action is come. The hour of deliverance 
draweth nigh, for the wounds that pierced the 
heart of Israel have penetrated to the heart of 
God. ‘ Now is the accepted time,” and here 
is the appointed messenger. But lo! that 
messenger, so forward forty years ago, is back- 
ward now; like the believer ready to run 
before the purposes of God, and then, his 
ardour cooled by the first rebuff, falling back 
into guilty silence, though voices from the sky 
shall call him to the front. 

Moses has no sooner heard the plan of 
Israel’s redemption, and seen his place in the 
plan, than he begins to turncraven ; and in 
order to gain time, and in hope to obtain re- | 
lease, he ventures to commence a contro- 
versy with the Most High,—a controversy in 
which, as he retreats from point to point, he 
draws on God into one gracious declaration | 
after another. After referring to his own | 
weakness he proceeds to ask by what name 


Dick coincided in this opinion, and 
awakening the third groom, they set off, 
bidding him follow with Turk. 

As for Lily, what between her fear lest the 
children should awake and be frightened, and 
her terror lest the strange man should kill 
Mr. William, or Mr. William kill him, she 
felt quite sick at heart, and flew rather than 
walked down the garden paths till the great 
mansion loomed out in the dark shadows. 

As they approached it, however, all was 
silent ; silent as they entered the open door, 
silent as Lily rapidly mounted the staircase ; 
and silent, quite silent, as with a strange 
dread she led the way to Mr. William’s room. 
There was no more noise now, no sounds 
of strife, no angry bitter words. Lily stepped 
back and let the men enter. No one was 
there. The fire was burning on the hearth, 
the lamp throwing its shaded light round the 
elegant room; the books, the papers, lay 
scattered about, but Mr. William Harris had 
disappeared. 

“Lookye,” said Dick, pointing to the 
faithful dogcrouching down under his master’s 
chair, “ lookye, that ’ere beast’ull have been 
told to do that, or he’d ha’ torn the fellow 


| limb from limb.” 


AND ITS LESSONS. 


MIRACLES OF MOSES, 


he should make known to Israel the Being 
who was sending him on so venturesome an 
errand. Nothing shows more the advances 
since made in heavenly knowledge than that 
such a man as Moses should have to ask this 
innocently ignorant question. And nothing 
could reveal more gloriously the vast supe- 
riority of the Hebrew faith over that of sur- 
rounding nations than the reply this’ passage 
contains. Not Sais, or Apis, or Osiris, but 
the “I am,” “the God of your fathers.” 
The reply, observe, is two fold. God’s name 
here vouchsafed is not single (as some writers 
say), but double. The first answer is “I am ;” 
the second is “‘ The God of Abraham and of 
Isaac and of Jacob.” That this latter was 
part of the answer appears from the terms 
that precede, “ Thus shalt thou say ;”and from 
those that follow, “ This is My name for ever 
and this is My memorial unto all generations,” 
—words that would have followed the former 
name if that had been the only one to be 
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communicated. Nothing can be more glo- 
rious than the former title, nor, till Jesus 
came, aught more gracious than the latter. 
The one was general, the other special. The 
one carries its message to the universal heart 
of humanity; the other is laden with 
memories of mercy, each of which was an 
arrow to pierce the heart of the Jew. “I am,” 
or Jehovah (for the one is the third person of 
the same verb of which the other is the first), 
is at once the most simple and the most sub- 
lime name of Him who is the Life of the uni- 
verse, the self-existent and eternal Being, “ the 
Cause uncaused and Cause of all.” We one 
and all need the strength this name reveals. 
“God of your fathers” is an epitome of 
the mercy of Him who raised up Abraham, 
blessed Isaac, and bare with Jacob,—a short 
history of all the gracious and all the pro- 
videntiak dealings of God with His people. 
And who would fail to drink at the fount 
of sympathy and mercy that flows perennially 
beneath this “memorial” name? We want 
them both, I say, as Israel wanted both— 
the faith of what God is in Himself, and the 
memory of what God has been to His people. 
The voice from the bush and from the 
flame that rested there—precursor of the fiery 
pillar so soon and so long to hover over 
this Horeb — went on to tell Moses the 
success that awaited him, in the confidence 
with which God would inspire Israel towards 
him, and the failure in the refusal of his 





after a sign.” And God gave him one, as 
He gave Gideon, as He gave Zacharias ; yea, 
He gave him many. His shepherd's staff 
became a serpent; his hand leprous, and 
healed, and leprous again ; and the water of 
the river poured on the ground was to be- 
come blood. With one of these three signs, 
or with all, the people would be convinced. 
But Moses himself was not convinced. 
His self-will—like yours, half-hearted Chris- 
tian—was not brokendown. Hestil! parried 
the sword of God; still fenced and found 
further excuses. It is a common habit and 
criminal habit, this of making excuses. The 
most common form of the excuse is just this 
which Moses used, “I am not eloquent.” 
One would fancy he were listening to some 
Christian now: “I am slow of speech, and of 
a slow tongue.” Surely some of my readers 
have said the verysame! But what does God 
say ?>—“Who hath made man’s mouth? . . . 
Have not I the Lord? Now therefore go, 
and I will be with thy mouth, and teach thee 
what thou shalt say.” Doubtless this is 
partly a promise of inspiration to which we 
can lay no claim, but assuredly it is not only 
this. No, no, no. There are people living 
to this day; weak men, timid women, who 
never spoke in their lives till some divine 
impulse came, but who by the help of the 
Spirit have found power to fulfil the mission 
on which God sent them. Moses, Demos- 
thenes, Paul, are but illustrious leaders of a 


petition by the guilty king to whom now he / great band in whom love for a noble cause 


sent him. 
ever the same tale to tell. 

blessed be his name, to point to palms| 
and crowns and conquests, to sins crushed, | 


God’s words to his people have | has conquered the defect of speech. 


He has still, | 


Is there no escape? ‘There is none. 
Moses is tracked to his last hiding place. 


“O my Lord,” he cries, ‘‘send, Ipray Thee, by 
; ’ , t pray » DY 


to sorrows more than conquered, to souls for) the hand of him whom Thou wilt send ;” zz., 


ever saved. But still before the final victory | 


“make any one the apostle, so it be not me.” 


there are many defeats, and God with equal|“ And the anger of the Lord was kindled 


honesty conceals none of them. 
world ye shall have tribulation.” 


persecute Me, they will also persecute you.” | in God’s service beautiful to behold. 


“In the | against Moses.” 
“If they | distrust is gracious, and the sense of solemnity 


Humility is heavenly, self- 


It was 


“ If they called the Master of the house Beel-| beautiful in John Knox,* when unexpectedly, 
zebub, how much more they of His house-|at the age of forty-two, he was urged to 


hold !” 


worst, and we are prepared to face it. 


Well, then, beloved, we know the! preach, that he “ burst forth in most abundant 
It| tears, and withdrew himself to his chamber. . 





is not worse than the sufferings of Christ,| His countenance and behaviour from that 
and “it is enough for the disciple that he/ day till the day that he was compelled to 
be as his Master.” But the dest we do ot} present himself to the public place of preach- 
know. How often we have helped Jesus, | ing sufficiently declaring the grief and trouble 
comforted Jesus, visited Jesus in ministering! of his heart.” This was but a fitting pre- 
to men here below we know not ; nor yet our! paration for such a life-work, and the out- 
joy and crown of rejoicing when “ we shall} come of all was this, that on his first sermon 
also appear with Him in glory.” __ /men exclaimed, ‘ Others swed the branches 
But Moses is not satisfied. He is still re-| of the Papistry, but he strikes at the root.” 
luctant to rise to the measure of the man-| But there is a point at which modesty 
hood God designs for him. He “seeketh * Laing, in Dr. Hamilton’s ‘* Moses.” 
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passes into lethargy, and silence becomes | the will of God, Aaron being the spokesman 
sin. And Moses had passed this point. He| and the wonder-worker. A thrill of hope ran 
had pleaded inability, and God had said, | through the concourse, the confidence of faith 
“Certainly I will be with thee.” He had | seized every heart, and their own faith thus 
asked God’s name,’and God had revealed | strengthened, they passed on to the palace, 
His new great name of Jehovah. He had | and wentin and stood before Pharaoh. Many 
sought for a sign, and God had given him |a prayer winged with faith followed them into 
many. He had pleaded his slowness of|that august presence. They needed it. Never 
speech, and God had promised to teach him | did courage crave a more awful audience; 
what to say; and when after all this he sought | never memorialists present a more astound- 
to be released from the service, God was angry | ing petition. ‘They went as the ambassadors 
with Moses. And just so He will be angry with | of God and man, to lay before a despot who 
thee, Christian, if all his precepts and all his | at once despised and hated the Hebrews and 
promises only find thee making excuses to/ the Hebrews’ God, the wrongs of their race 
leave his work undone. Yet there was mercy | and the duty of their religion. 

even in the anger. Still another help was| When we read of Stephen Grellet going, 
granted. Aaron, his brother, by some other | not in his character of a descendant of the 
vision Or visitation of the Almighty was stirred | French wod/esse, but as a simple member of 
up to engage in the same cause, and was even | the Society of Friends, to pay a religious visit 
starting from Egypt to Midian (as Barnabas | to pontiffs and potentates, we feel a thrill of 
went to Tarsus to seek Saul) to find Moses | joy to claim the kinship of a common human- 


and confer with him. Aaron was the speaker, |ity with such a man. He is now in St. 
Moses the thinker; and so each would help/ Petersburg in conclave with the Czar; 


the other. he is now in Rome closeted with Pius 

Moses resisted no more. He rose up and| VII. He pleads for the prisoners in the 
said farewell to his host and father, took his| dungeon, for consciences oppressed by the 
wife and children, and left the tents of Midian, | Inquisition ; he points out the corruptions of 
not to return till he who had been a shepherd | the clergy, and as he felt the love of Christ 
of the sheep had become a shepherd of the | flowing towards him, he addressed the Pope 
the real qualifications 


people. about personal piety, 
A mysterious circumstance marked the} ofa minister of Christ, and his duty, now that 
journey. When they rested at the caravan-| his sun was near setting, of confessing Jesus 


serai, near which another husband, wife, and | as the only Saviour and the only Head of the 
Son rested in later and more sacred story,/Church. It was a brave thing to do. But 
Moses was taken ill. The symptoms were se-| this was braver. Grellet was not the Pope’s 
rious, death seemed to stare him in the face.| subject. He would have done the same, I 
It was revealed to him that it was because his| verily believe, if he had been. Still he had 
children had grown up uncircumcised. Zip-/less to fear than the suppliants who on that 
porah ‘‘ was not aware that her relationship | ancient day ascended the Nile, crossed the 
to Moses was one involving death to nature. | field of Zoan, and passing stately portico 
She recoiled from the cross. It was natural./and frowning pyramid, went through the 
Moses had yielded to her” hitherto. But| avenue of obelisks to the marble palace of 
now the intimation of heaven has come that | the sphinxes, steady and resolved to beard 
“if Zipporah refuses to circumcise her son, | the lion in his den. 

Jehovah will lay His hand upon her husband ;|_ They did so. For the first time, but not 
and if Moses spares the feelings of his wife, | for the last, those walls where strength sym- 
Jehovah will seek to killhim. The sentence} bolized the power, and the hieroglyphs 
of death must be written on nature ; and if} painted in gold or vermilion the wisdom of 
we seek to avoid it in one way, we shall have|the ruling races, echoed to the demand, 

to encounter it in another.” ”%* Moses must| “Thus saith the L ord, Let My people go, that 
learn, like the rest of us, ‘“ He that loveth they may hold a feast unto Me in the ‘wilder- 
wife or children more than Me is not worthy | ness.” And what answer did they receive ? 
of Me.” What answer could they expect to such a 

The next scene is the meeting of the bro-| demand? What but this? “ I know not the 

thers after the separation, certainly of years,| Lord, neither will I let Israel go.” The 

perhaps of a lifetime, now no more to be dis-| despot drove them from his presence with 

severed till death should cut the cords. To- | reproaches for lightening, by the hopes they 


gether they go to their countrymen and reveal | breathed, the labours of their compatriots, 
land hastened to issue additional edicts of 





* Notes on Exodus.” 


























































































rigour and revenge. Straw was refused, 
bricks as before were demanded, and the 
scourge of the taskmaster was redder than 
ever with Hebrew blood. Little wonder 
that the people, sick with hope deferred, 
reproached the prophet whose promises were 
thus scattered to the winds. Little wonder 
that the prophet, though visited again by 
God, felt his heart die within him at the sight 
of Israel’s sorrow, and shuddered at the 
thought of again standing face to face with 
the terrible Pharaoh. But God reminded 
him of His miracles and of his brother, and 
again they sought the awful presence. They 
did so only to find fresh discomfiture and 
fresh dismay. They were admitted indeed. 
The grace came, and the rod became a 
serpent. But lo! by sorcery or cunning 
“Jannes and Jambres withstood Moses,” 
and “ did the same with their enchantments ” 
(2 Tim. ii. 8.) Perhaps it was nota very 
difficult thing to do ; the conjurors that make 
a tree seem to grow out of nothing, and the 
serpent-charmers of India, can do much the 
same. But it was enough to decide 
Pharaoh’s heart, already prejudiced against 
the Hebrews and against the Most High. 

So the challenge had been given, and the 
respite was at an end. Even at this distance 
of time it is terrible to listen to the crash of 
the ten thunders, terrible to hear the great 
voice out of the temple saying to the ten 
angels, “Go your ways, and pour out the 
vials of the wrath of God upon the earth.” 

“And the first went, and poured out his 
vial upon” the Nile. No river in the world is 
mightier than the river of Egypt. Not the 
German Rhine—its banks the battle-ground 
of Europe ; not the Indian Ganges—its stream 
the font and grave of Asia; not the 
American father of waters, the glory of the 
New World. Perhaps all give place to Africa 
and to the “white” Nile. For Egypt, at 
least, her streams are streams of life. The 
land is as the garden of Eden near her; away 
from her all is desert and barrenness. The 
line of vegetation is the line of inundation, 
nothing more. Egypt is in fact, a wilderness, 
save along the margin of its solitary stream. 
And it was a river so benign, so sacred, the 
inhabitants of its waters regarded as divine, 
that Jehovah chose as the object of His first 
attack. Surely it was enough to show him 
that in defying the Most High he had entered 
on a conflict ruinous to his people and him- 
self, when Pharaoh, rejecting the premoni- 
tion, went forth and found every stream, 
every brook, every vessel, ensanguined, and 
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second angel poured out his vial upon the” 
streams, upon the river, and upon the ponds, 
and frogs—the sacred symbol of Hekt— 
came up and covered the land of Egypt. 
“And the third angel poured fourth his vial 
upon the” dust of the land, and it became 
lice. “And the fourth angel poured forth 
his vial upon the” land, and all save Goshen 
swarmed with flies. “ And the fifth angel 
poured out his vial upon the” cattle, and 
“there was a very grievous murrain.” 

So far the human frame was spared; but 
now “the sixth angel poured out his vial 
upon” men; and prince and people, priest 
and magician, suffered from bgils breaking 
forth in blains, by some supposed to be a 
more general but less fatal outbreak of “ the 
plague,” “the Egyptian plague,” which not 
uncommonly follows the murrain on cattle. 
“ The seventh angel poured out his vial upon 
the” sky, and God gave hailstones and coals 
of fire. The eighth angel “poured out his 
vial upon the” earth, and the east wind 
brought the locusts. The ninth angel 
“poured out his vial upon the” heaven, and 
there was “ darkness over the land of Egypt, 
even darkness that might be felt.” “ And I 
beheld, and heard an angel flying through the 
midst of heaven, saying with a loud voice, 
Woe, woe, woe to the inhabiters of the” 
land, by reason of the vial of the other angel 
which is yet to be poured out ! 

There is a verisimilitude about this narra- 
tive which takes away any improbability 
which might attach to it. ‘The miracles are 
not mere exhibitions of superhuman skill, 
but they bear analogy to the circumstances 
of the country in which they were enacted. 
It would be quite possible still to purallel 
same of the plagues by present disasters. 
The change of colour of the Nile in different 
seasons, the “ rain and dew of blood” in the 
Middle Ages (occasioned by the growth of 
fungi), leads in the direction possibly of 
the divine working (though far from the 
goal), by which the river became _ blood. 
The swarms of mosquitoes and of flies, 
“in the present day probably the most 
troublesome insects in Egypt,” covering food 
and drink, attacking the face and causing 
ophthalmia, show how easily God has it in 
His power to work as He did by the hand of 
Moses. A “very grievous murrain” has 
been witnessed in our own land, and travellers 
up the Nile depict its greater ravages in 
Egypt. Hail is rare in that country, but 
Lepsius * tells us of a hailstorm which, 





the Nile itself a vast goblet of blood. “The 
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* Quoted by Dr. Hamilton. 
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though it lasted only a quarter of an hour, 
darkened the sky, broke down the tents, 
drove them to seek refuge in the tombs, and 
scattered and spoiled their baggage, leaving 


them to search for it for days in sand and | 


lake. While every one is familiar with the 
inroads of locusts, such as that which Joel 
witnessed in his day, and a recent traveller, 
Mr. Lane, in ours. “In my second voyage 
up the Nile,” he says, “ many locusts pitched 
upon the boat. They were beautifully varie- 
gated, yellow and blue. 
night a southerly wind brought other locusts 
in immense swarms. Next morning the air 


was darkened by them as by a heavy fall of 


snow. . . . The desolation they made 
was dreadful. In four hours a field of durah 
(millet) was cropped to the ground. No- 
where was there space on the ground to set 
the foot without treading on many. A field 
of cotton-plants was quite stripped. Even 
the acacias along the banks were made bare, 
and palm trees were stripped of the fruit and 
leaves. Last night we heard the creaking of 
the sakiyehs (water-wheels), and the singing 
of women driving the cows who turned them ; 
to-day not one sakiyeh was in motion, and 
the women were going about howling, and 
vainly attempting to frighten away the 
locusts.” ‘ 

Thus we still live under the fringes of the 
same storm-clouds, and under the govern- 
ment of the same God of the storms. These 
abiding calamities are not only knots of the 
scourge held in the hand of the angel of dis- 
cipline, but aids to faith, secondary witnesses 
of the veracity of this narrative. Do we then 
destroy its miraculous character by these 
recitals? Nay, we establish it. All that 
they do is to show its probability by evincing 
the analogy between past and present. Bi 
that past still retains its awful, mysterious air. 
It is miraculous for such sufferings to have 
succeeded one another in such numbers ; 
miraculous for them to have come, and still 
more to have gone, according to the word of 
the servants of God; miraculous for them to 
have manifested such intensity, and such 
skilful sedection of the objects of their assault. 

As the plagues passed before the eyes of the 
Egyptians and struck their persons, they must 
surely have impressed them with the superiority 
of the messengers of the Most High to their 
own deluded and deluding teachers. The very 
success of the dealers in magic at the outset 
proved their failure greater in the end. It is 
candid of the Bible, written by Jews and for 
Jews, to tell us that they succeeded at all. 
It will be candid in its readers to remember 


it 
iL 





In the following | 


| how soon they failed. Attempts to produce 


the appearance of serpents, blood, and frogs 
quite exhausted their powers. Even these 
were only produced in appearance, as is 
shown by the fact that the real serpent swal- 
lowed the rods which only resembled one. 
The fourth plague called forth from the 
baffled magicians themselves the confession, 
“ This is the finger of God ;”* and the sixth 
manifested to king and people their utter im- 
potence, as they rushed from the palace t 
themselves the victims of the disease they 
could neither simulate nor stay. Approaches 
to the character of true piety which morality 
and society try to accomplish may be made, 
and mav seem to succeed for a little ; but all 
sin and all subterfuges will be unmasked 
some day, and nothing will then stand us 
instead but real vital godliness, a genuine 
work’ of grace in the heart. “ Every plant 
which My heavenly Father hath not planted 
shall be rooted up.” 

The confusion of the false teachers of 
Egypt was surpassed by the confusion of its 
false gods. “It is not an ordinary river,” 
says Dean Stanley, “that is turned to blood ; 
it is the sacred, beneficent, solitary Nile. It 
is not the ordinary cattle that died in the 
field, or ordinary fish that died in the river, 
or ordinary reptiles that were overcome by 
the rod of Aaron. It is the sacred goat of 
Mendes, the ram of Ammon, the calf of 
Heliopolis, the bfll Apis, the crocodile of 
Ombos, the carp of Latopolis.” Thus it was 
“against all the gods of Egypt” that the 
Lord executed judgment. So did He mani- 
fest to the people the nullity of their idols, 
and get Him glory over them, that the 
hearts of the heathen, if not their voices, 
must have confessed, “‘ The Lord, He is the 
God; the Lord, He is the God.” 

But there was another lesson which they 
needed to learn, and which we need to learn 
also, viz., the certainty of the bonds between 
sin and suffering. There is nothing more 
fatal to the world’s peace, nothing that eats 
away the heart of morality more surely than 
doubt as to whether God means what He 
says. Men go on in sin, defy God, reject 
\is message, from some faint hope that after 
all the divine threatenings will not be exe- 
cuted. But surely such doubts must give 
way, if men are moved by reason at all, betore 
such a succession of calamities as the plagues 
of Egypt. God gave its people “line upon 
line, precept upon precept.” He wrote the 
truth of His threatenings in letters of ruin 





* Exod. viii. 16. 
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THE VIRGIN’S TOMB. 





over their land. He repeated the sentence 
and the cry was borne upon the wings of the 
wind. He breathed it on the rushes of the 
river, and its waves carried it from the Cata- 
racts to the Delta. He cast it with the bread 
upon the waters, and the blasting and mil- 
dew whispered the echoes of His voice. He 
branded it on their cattle, He burned it into 
their bodies ; yea, at last “the iron entered 
into their soul,” and they were made to feel 
how inevitable is the righteous retribution of 
the Most High, and what a fearful thing it is 
‘*to fall into the hands of the living God.” 
Lest the lesson should be forgotten, or 
seem to be local and transitory, God has 
taught it to all nations and to all ages. In 
every thunderstorm, in every blight, in every 
cattle plague, in every visitation of cholera, 
He has reminded men that He is solemnly 
in earnest about sin ; that they trifle with it 
at their peril ; that His laws cannot be broken 
with impunity ; that the sanctions of these 
laws are as awful as they seem ; that accord- 
ing to His fear, so is His wrath. These 


things, a thousand things, seem to say, Do not | nothing. 


give, do not accept a false impression about 
God. He is gentle, yea, gentleness itself; 
He is loving, yea, love itself; but there is a 
point at which in very love He must not 
withhold the manifestation of most calm, 
most holy, but most real and most awful 
anger. To give the full impression of the 
character of the Most High you must add 
to His benignity and compassion another 
aspect of His nature, and declare, “ Our God 
is a consuming fire.” If after this a man pre- 
sumes to break God’s laws, and live in defi- 
ance of God’s love, he will at least know what 
to expect. In such a world as this no man can 
plead that he is allowed to go on unwarned. 


THE 


In olden times they told this story 

About the blessed Virgin’s tomb : 
On opening it, in all their glory 

Were found white lilies full in bloom ;— 
Type of that purity which Fame 
Enwreathes around her honoured name. 


Type, too, of purposes upspringing 
From memories of our sainted dead ;— 
Sweet flowers of faith and hope, far flinging 
Their fragrance o’er the path we tread, 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| beautiful. 
| of emancipation, flaming to the sky; they are 


VIRGIN’S 


But is this the only lesson of the plagues ? 
Assuredly not; there was mercy mingled 
with the judgment, as there is now,—mercy 
in the warnings that so often preceded the 
plagues, and which, for Egypt as for you, 
were again and again repeated; mercy in 
| the gradual approach of the calamities, each 
| itself a warning of all that were to follow, and 
which if heeded, in their case as often in 
yours, would have checked the onset of all 
| the judgments still upon the wing; and 
mercy (as in the clang of the fog-bell to warn 
the vessel off the rocks) even in the sharpness 
| of the intimation of the divine displeasure, 
| manifesting as it did the certainty of coming 
| sorrow, and leading, if aught could lead, to 
| the abandonment at length of sin. All this 
| there was for Egypt to behold; but there 
was also what Egypt could not be expected 





|to see, but what we should be blind indeed || 


'if we failed to discern,—mercy in the fact 
| that these plagues were sent not so much 
| to destroy the guilty, who deserved all, as to 
| deliver the poor and needy, who yet deserved 
In this aspect they lose their 
| sternness, and become positively benign and 
They are the bonfires of a night 


the signal bells of a glorious deliverance, 
ringing out to heaven; they are the salute of 
a wondrous victory, which God hath won for 
the oppressed and the afflicted. And when 
the flames have died down, and the melody 
has died away, and the sound’ of the firing 
has ceased, when the oppressor has passed 
from the scene for ever, the emancipation, 
the deliverance, the victory, still remain to 
attest that God “ delighteth in mercy,” while 
“judgment is His strange work.” 


J. B. FIGGIS, M. 


A. 


TOMB. 


Blossomed from thoughts of those that sleep 
Low in the dust, where mourners weep. 


O loved one, safe with Jesus! fairer 

Than lilies in their calm repose ; 
Of tender beauty earth is sharer, 

That from thy bright example flows. 
Thus from the grave celestial flowers 
Shed gladness o’er this world of ours. 

NETTA LEIGH, 
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NOTES OF A TOUR IN 


NORWAY. 


Part III. 


The next morning we were on deck about 
five, and found the good ship gliding along 


through a succession of countless little islands | 


on our way to Helsingfors, our next port of call. 


It was a most exquisite morning, and nothing | 
could exceed the beauty and pleasantness of | 
We kept within sight of the | 
| with an exactness which was quite wonderful, 


the whole scene. 
Finnish shore almost the whole way, whilst 
on the southern side we sometimes were 
outside the islands and saw nothing but sea. 


We met scarcely any ships, as the track of | 


trading sailing vessels lies out to sea. Land- 
marks continued to indicate our course at 


very frequent intervals ; and it was easy to see | 
how very awkward must be the predicament, | 


in those seas, of any hostile fleet without the 
guidance of the landmarks. It was_ this 
which brought to so untimely an end all the 
foolish vapouring of Sir Charles Napier in 
the Crimean war. 

Our friend Dr. Duff was on the quarter- 
deck, and had been there since four o’clock, 
meditating quietly on God’s word. As we 
sat together he remarked upon the necessity 
of a daily perusal of the Scriptures, as drawn 
from the Lord’s illustration of “man not 
living by bread alone, but by every word 


which proceedeth out of the mouth of God.” | 


The one he had felt to be as essential to 
the spirit’s life and energy as the other to the 
health of the bodily frame. 


travel, maintained, through the Word, so un- 
interrupted a fellowship with God, that he 
was compared to “a vine watered every 
moment.” Dr. Duff struck me as another 
such listener to the voice of Jesus. And, 
sitting at His feet and hearing His words, he 
had learned from Him, and was still daily 


ai 
|| learning—the secret of a strong anda noble | 
5 f=] 


life. 

In the course of the day, as we sat on the 
deck breathing the delightful air, and regaling 
ourselves with the constant glimpses of new 
beauties in the scenery, we had much in- 
tensely interesting conversation ; whilst at my 
instigation he recalled, with his singularly 
vivid memory, one and another and another 
incident in his very remarkable career. A 
quarter of a century before, I had heard him 
tell to the assembled ministers and elders of 


I remember a | 
beloved friend who, even in the midst of the | 
distractions and excitement of much foreign | 





SWEDEN, RUSSIA, AND 


Scotland the impressive lesson which God 
had taught him on his first arrival in India, 
when he was shipwrecked and lost all his 
papers, which he had elaborated with im- 
mense thought and care, the only article | 
saved being his Bible. I reminded him of | 
this ; and he now recounted all the details | 





adding that the incident had been his great 


| life-lesson. 


He had a book in his hand occasionally, 
which he had picked up in a publisher’s 
shop before leaving home, attracted by its | 
title, “Christ in Modern Life.” Its author || 
was the biographer of Frederick Robertson, 
—the Rev. Stopford Brooke, a chaplain to the | 
Queen. Time after time he came to me 
with some passage which was giving him in- 
tense pain, as indicative of the thinly veiled 
infidelity—sometimes scarcely veiled at all 
—which was emasculating the Christ of the || 
Bible of whatever a sinner needed for the 
ordeal of the judgment-throne. Familiar 
as he was with the scepticism of the day in | 
its chameleon hues, he was not prepared to | 
find so pronounced a form of it in sermons 
preached by a royal chaplain. I looked at the 
passages, and was not less shocked than him- 
self at the effrontery with which a man who 
had subscribed the Thirty-nine Articles of the 
Reformed Church of England could write so 
contrary to their Scriptural faith. 

“ Ah!” he exclaimed on one occasion, 
when we had been together lamenting the 
progress of error in our educated classes, 
‘these scenes before us, with all their strange 
mysteries, tell how the God of nature holds 
on His sovereign way without any reference 
to man’s ability to understand all His method ; 
just so that Word,” he added, holding up his 
well-worn Bible, “retains its majesty and 
authority, whether man may choose or may 
not choose to submit himself to its sovereign 
behests.” 

Since I came home I have observed in 
the Calcutta correspondence of the Zimes a 
remarkable verification of the vast services 
of this distinguished missionary in moulding 
the educational policy of India at the great 
crisis when, under Lord William Bentinck’s 
governorship, the controversy arose whether 
the Oriental or the European language and 
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Lsecature should form the staple of univer- 
sity training for the youth of our vast Eastern 
empire. Mainly owing to Dr. Duff’s intrepid 
and vigorous appeals was the triumph of the 
only method which was ever likely to elevate 
the native mind. I had myself long ago 
known all this, and had conceived a senti- 
ment almost of veneration for the eminent 
servant of God who had thus been so highly 
honoured by Him. But it is not always that 
publicists are so just towards Christian men’s 
sérvice, as the Zimes correspondent has 
proved himself. 

Our voyage to-day was shorter than yester- 
day’s; we were at Helsingfors about half- 
past two. We landed, and found ourselves 
in the centre of a busy and handsome town. 
It stands on granite, and vast masses of the 
rock have been blown up and levelled, to 
clear sufficient space for buildings. The quay 
is very spacious, and the harbour magnifi- 
cent, affording ample accommodation for | 
ships of war, which often are assembled here | 
in considerable force. It is one of Russia’s | 
principal naval stations, and is protected by | 
the strong fortress of Sweaborg. 

A host of native craft, of very primitive 
form and rigging, were lying at the quay, 
laden with cargoes of butter, cheese, vege- 
tables, and various kinds of fish. The sales | 
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rewsried with a ‘splendid view of the town anid 
of the surrounding country for many miles. 
Adjoining the church were large educational 
establishments, superintended by Lutheran 
ministers. It was our first glimpse of that 
stupendous massiveness which afterwards 
astonished us everywhere, as the prevailing 
characteristic of Russia. 

It was Saturday evening ; and, as we strolled 
about in various directions, we entered a 
building which had attracted our eye as we 
had approached the town in the steamer. 
It was a magnificent Greco-Russian church, 
built on a plateau of red granite, and over- 
looking the sea. It evidently had not been 
very long finished ; it was after the model of 
St. Isaac’s at Petersburg ; and, though of 
course inferior to it in size and splendour, it 
satisfied the taste as at once singularly grand 
and not less singularly chaste. It was about 
seven o'clock ; and, as the eve of Sunday isa 
| special season of religious service in the Greek 
| Church, we noticed the spacious area, which 
‘had been quite vacant as we entered, gradu- 
ally filling with a crowd of worshippers of 
| both sexes and of ev ery grade. We sat ona 
bench at one side, and quietly observed the 
| routine of worship. 
| The people all stood on the granite floor, 
;one after another having dropped in until 





seemed to be managed chiefly by women, | there was a goodly gathering of w orshippers. 


who were dressed plainly and cheaply, and | 
seemed to have the lion’s share of hard 
labour. On the broad street in front were 
set out, in long rows, stands with cloth of 
sundry material ; vast heaps of bread, some 
very coarse and dark-coloured, and others 
white and good ; meat, fish, drapery, worsted 
stockings, cheap jewellery, purses, and 
numberless articles for the common people. 
A considerable trade was going forward ; 
the general aspect of things, however, be- 
tokening a half-barbarous condition of the 
peasantry and poorer natives of the town. 
We were struck with the very imposing 
aspect of some of the chief buildings. The 
esplanade, on the quay, was covered on its 
whole side with an immense erection, extend- 
ing some hundred feet, and containing a very 
spacious assembly-room. ‘Then there were 
large tiers of barracks, and the palace of the 
Governor, and the Alexander University, 
with its staff of above a score of professors, 
and an attendance of some four hundred 
students. ‘The most prominent of all was a 
vast Lutheran temple, overlooking the whole 
town, with enormous granite pillars in front, 
and an immense flight of granite steps. We 


| Priests in gorgeous robes began to issue from 
a sort of holy of holies, shining brass gates 
suddenly bursting open, and a procession 
with huge candles coming forth, with much 
empressement, and uttering an unintelligible 
jargon, in a somewhat dreary monotone, 
to the apparent edification of the w orshippers, 
who signified their accord by divers gestures 
and postures of a very humiliating sort. It 
was a tedious service, lasting about an hour, 
with no sermon or address of any kind. 
When at length it was over, and many of the 
people were moving out, one of the priests 
descended from the theatrical. looking stage, 
and addressed himself to me in words which 
I did not in the least understand; nor could 
Dr. Duff, who was beside me, divine their 
meaning either from look or gesture. We had 
sat very respectfully all the time, so we con- 
cluded it could not be a rebuke or a dis- 
missal, But we rose at once, and walked 
slowly out ; and to this day I cannot imagine 
what the strategical operation could intend. 
For the first time we observed that the 
attendants in the church were in military 
costume. 

The remainder of the evening we spent in 





ascended laboriously to the dome, and were 


having tea at a pleasant café, and in saunter- 
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NOTES OF A 
ing about the town. We were to visit it) 
again on-our way back from St. Petersburg ; 
and meanwhile we were leaving it with an | 
agreeable impression of its buildings and its 
people. One feature struck me as an indi- 
cation of the refined taste of the middle and 
upper classes, that there were several establish- 
ments of various kinds of baths, in addition 
to prominent notices of the same luxury in 
the different hotels. There was altogether 
about the town an air of an advanced civili- 
zation, greatly beyond what we had seen at 
Abo, though the population of the two towns 
scarcely differed in numbers. Probably this 
was owing in part to the large element of 
military and civil officers, and to the general 
influence of the seat of government. It is 
long, however, before that refinement of the 
upper and middle classes penetrates the 
masses. The “working man” is still at a 
grievously low ebb in those regions. 

The next morning found us steaming on 
most delightfully for our last port of call, 
Wiborg. It was the Sabbath; and as we 
were early on deck to enjoy the beautiful 
sunshine and tke beautiful scenery which 
the Lord of the Sabbath was spreading out so 
bountifully around us, we could not help 
singing in our hearts that sweet canticle :— 


“T.4) day of rest and gladness, 
O day of joy and light, 
O balm of care and sadness. 
Most beautiful, most bright!” 
‘* A day of sweet reflection 
Thou art—a day of love 4 
A day of Resurrection 
From earth to things above.” 


“We may judge, by our regard for the 
Sabbath,” wrote Henry Martyn in his diary, 
quoting a sentence of Adams, and adding 
that no human words had ever im- 
pressed him so much, “whether Eternity 
will be forced upon us.” Of all the scenes 
which meet the Christian traveller’s eye, 
none perhaps is more affecting than the 
absence of all taste for sabbatical sanctity 
manifested in the Sabbath - doings and 
Sabbath-occupations of men who, in the 
surroundings of home, maintain an outward 
decency of observance. One purpose of God 
in giving the Sabbath to man was to furnish 
a weekly test to him of his moral meetness 
for heaven. If he finds that day a burden 
to him, and its saintly avocations distasteful, 
it can need no great reflection to discover 
that heaven is not the place for him, and 
that, if it were possible for him in his present 
spiritual condition to find admission there, 
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he would be only too glad to escape from its 
intolerable burden of holiness. 

On board our ship there was no exception 
to this neglect of God’s day. With con- 
siderable difficulty we induced the three 
young Englishmen to meet the other three of 
us in my double cabin for a short. service. 
It was conducted by our venerable friend 
with great impressiveness and unction. He 
selected the sea-scene in the 107th Psalm, 
and related to us with a modest simplicity 
some incidents in his own life illustrative of 
the divine words. It was interesting to ob- 
serve the striking effect of the grand old 
man’s appeal upon men evidently not much 
accustomed to such thrilling pathos. We 
all felt it “good to be there.” Among the 
crew and native passengers there was no 
recognition of the day ; everything went on, 
both on board and in harbour, precisely as 
if no such day existed. But our little 
‘‘church in the ship” was none the less 
precious to us; and we could only ask Him 
who listens anywhere to the cry of the needy, 
to enable us to cling more closely to His 
side on our way through a world “lying in 
the wicked one.” 

Before quitting this subject of the Sabbath 
and the duty of its just observance, I must 
ask the reader to ponder some sentences which 
| found lately in Mr. Charles -Kingsley’s 
recent work, “AT Last.” I quote them be- 
cause he is not usually credited with any 
tendency towards Pharisaical rigidness. 

“It is easy,” he says, “‘to sneer at such a 
fashion as formalism. An external positive 
law! How else is man to learn that the 
laws of right and wrong, like the laws of the 
physical world, are entirely independent of 
him, his likes or dislikes, knowledge or igno- 
rance of them,—that by law he is environed 
from his cradle to his grave, and that it is at 
his own peril if he disobeys the law ? 

“A higher religion,” he continues, “ may 
and ought to follow—one in which the law 
becomes a law of liberty, and a gospel, be- 
cause it is loved and obeyed for its own 
sake ; but even he who has attained to that 
must be reminded again and again, alas! 
that the law which he loves does not depend 
for its sanction on his passing frames and 
feelings, but is as awfully independent of him 
as it is of the veriest heathen. And that 
lesson the Sabbath does teach as few or no 
other institution can. 

“The man,” Mr. Kingsley adds, “ who 
says, and says rightly, that to the Christian 
ali days ought to be Sabbaths, may be 
answered, and answered rightly, ‘The more 
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reason for keeping one day, which shall be 
a Sabbath whether you are in a sabbatical 
mood or not; all the more reason for keep- 
ing one day holy, as a pattern of what all 
days should be.” 

More than once I was reminded that day 
of a scene which some years before I had wit- 
nessed at Montreux on the Lake of Geneva. 
A striking old man with a flowing white beard 


with a friend who introduced me. He was 


Russian. 
eye glistened with a quiet joy, 
waiting,” he said, “for His coming ; it is 
indeed my blessed hope.” 


gave me on parting, I still have. 


deck, as we were now approaching Cronstadt. 
It lay on our left, and presented a perfect 
forest of masts, rising up behind a most for- 
midable array of forts, all thoroughly armed. 
On the right was another vast fort, guard- 
ing on that side the entrance to the bay, 
on the farther extremity of which, at a dis- 
tance of some dozen or fifteen miles, lay the 





welcomed me one day, as I entered his room | 
/upon us. 
sitting at his table with the New Testament | 
open before him, in Greek and French and|approach, we passed several rams and gun- 
Text after text was spoken of, | 
touching the Lord’s return ; and his bright | 
“T am/hourly. The Neva pours its waters into the 


Again and again | 
we met together; his photograph, which he | 
He had) 


imposing capital, whose shining domes 
reflecting the morning sun already gleamed 


On the way, before entering this narrow 


boats, not lying in ordinary, but in full fight- 
ing trim, as if another Napier were expected 


bay, which is all over covered with shallows, 
carefully buoyed, but rendering it quite in- 
accessible to any hostile fleet. Steaming 
through the bay in a straight line for the 


been governor of the Russian province of | capital, we had on our right a beautifully 
Livonia, which is washed by the very sea} wooded semicircular shore, adorned with 
through which we were now sailing. In that | innumerable palaces and mansions, which lay 
arid waste a sovereign God had found him,|embosomed most pleasantly in rich planta- 
and had made him His own for ever. |tions, the most conspicuous being the mag- 

About two o’clock we anchored at Wiborg, | nificent summer-palace of Peterhoff. The 


the ancient capital of Carelia, and now a} 
well-fortified little town of some three or four 
thousand inhabitants ; it is four hours from 
St. Petersburg by rail, but further by sea. | 
There is an old castle standing on an island, | 
which is connected with the mainland by a 
handsome wooden bridge. In the course of 
the evening an immense assemblage of sailors 


city itself from this point was much less 
imposing than we had expected; but this 
was owing to the perfectly level flat on which 
it is built. 

There were the grand domes and multitu- 
dinous spires, casting their lustre on us with 
a new vividness the nearer we approached 
the place ; but the features of the city, which 


of the imperial navy returned on board three|by and by were to impress us with such 
ships, which were lying at the quay beside us.| wonder, as yet lay quite hidden, and our 
They had been there for the day practising at | first sensation was a feeling of disappoint- 
shooting and other exercises. They must| ment. 
have numbered some six hundred ; they al!| It was now ten o’clock, and we entered 
wore white caps, flat on the top, and round ;/ the Neva, with the city on each bank. Vast 
they had a smart air about them, and alto-| workshops and ship-yards resounded with the 
gether looked every inch man-of-war's men. | din of busy artificers ; huge men-of-war were 
The discipline seemed very strict, great de-|on the stocks; and we began to learn that 
ference being evidently paid to their officers. | we were already in the centre of a great 
The three war steamers sailed about eight} military empire. We passed the imperial 
o’clock for Cronstadt, the decks crowded | yacht, an immense war-steamer, and itself a 
from stem to stern. The Sabbath obviously | kind of symbol of its master’s whole tone and 
was entirely ignored. We took a quiet walk! style of rule. As we ascended the river, the 
through the town and its two small suburbs, | city’svast proportions gradually opened on us; 
which struck us as very poor and listless,!and when we had proceeded about half a 
and we went back to our ship to tea. mile from the entrance, we found ourselves 
The following morning we were early or | anchored alongside a very convenient quay 
deck, expecting about ten to be at St.| on the right bank. 
Petersburg, and rather regretting that our; I must own I visited Russia with a strong 
pleasant sail was so near an end. It was ex-| prepossession in its favour. Various Russians 
quisite weather—by no means hot, as we had | whom I had encountered in my travels were 
been told we should find it, but delightfully |so very refined and accomplished, that I 
cool and almost bracing. We breakfasted,| was prepared to expect in their own country 
as usual, at eight, and hastened again on/a more than ordinary courtesy. Our first 
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impression on landing confirmed this antici- 
pation. Our passport had not been de- 
manded at any of the ports where we had 
touched ; it had been delivered to us by the 
steamer’s captain as we were approaching the 
capital ; and now, as we disembarked, no 
obstruction of any kind was offered—nothing 
but the most perfect civility and even urban- 
ity; Our passport was not asked for; and 
as to our little luggage, we needed only to 
take out our keys and begin to unlock our 
bags (which we always everywhere made a 
point of showing our perfect readiness to do), 
when the polite custom-house officers 
hastened to assure us it was quite unneces- 
sary, and affixed the official mark. 

Before landing, Dr. Duff and ourselves had 
decided to go together to a new hotel, which 
was strongly recommended to us as the best 
in the city. Our luggage we deposited on a 
curious spider-like cart, drawn by one horse ; 
and, as no carriages were at hand, we deter- 
mined to walk leisurely through the streets 
as the best way of seeing the city. Dr. Duff 
acted as our guide, having in his hand 
Murray’s plan of the town, and threading 
our way from street to street towards 
the * Hotel Victoria.” It was a somewhat 
hazardous experiment; but the doctor had 
implicit “faith in ‘Murray,’” and, keeping his 
eye steadily fixed upon the spot in the map 
where our hotel lay, he was rather annoyed 
if I ventured at intervals to accost a passer- 
by with the query, “ Hotel Victoria?” 

It was now near mid-day, and rather warm; 
but the novelty of the whole scene effectually 
banished all idea of weariness. We first 
passed along the street fronting the Neva’s 
left bank,—one continuous succession of 
magnificent palaces extending a tleast half a} 
mile. ‘Turning to the right, we found our- 
selves in the grand square of St. Isaac.| 
Then proceeding straight forward, we walked | 
alongside the immense pile of the Admi-| 
ralty, perhaps a quarter of a mile in length. | 
Debouching to the right, we entered a spa-| 
Cious street which we afterwards often tra-| 





triumphantly exclaimed, “ Now you see what 
it is to have faith in ‘ Murray’! ” 

Our first act was to part with our charioteer, 
after finding we could be accommodated. 
And we learnt our first lesson in dealing with 
Russian drivers. We had not made any 
bargain, and he now demanded a couple of 
roubles for what he might almost have carried 
on his back. This was six English shillings! 
The hotel porter’s first question, when we 
inquired the proper charge, was—“ Did you 
not make a bargain with him ?” 

“ No.” 

“Then you must pay him whatever he 
demands.” 

After some words between them, it was 
arranged to give him four shillings, and we 
went up-stairs to choose our apartments. 
The chef was a very pleasant-looking French- 
man, who spoke remarkably good English, 
A spacious staircase led first to a very hand- 
somely decorated saloon on the first floor, 
and then to a series of beautiful rooms on 
the second floor, each furnished to serve 
both as a bed-room and sitting-room. The 
price was to be two roubles a day, and we 
fixed on our respective rooms. Nothing 
could be more agreeable than all the sur- 
roundings. Sofas, easy chairs, wardrobes, 
writing-tables, exquisitely clean beds—all 
perfectly fresh and new—formed a succes- 
sion of luxuries such as I had rarely met 
with in a public establishment. 

Our first business was to hire a commis- 
sionaire. There was one attached to the 
hotel, but he was not to be available till the 
next day. We bargained with him for three 
roubles a day, and we were to give him his 
dinner in addition. We already began to 
discover the extreme depreciation of the 
Russian currency through the excessive issue 
of papermoney. For the English sovereign 
we could get in St. Petersburg only about 
seven paper roubles and a third of a rouble, 
the rouble in most transactions being equal 
to little more than an English shilling. In 
Moscow we afterwards found the sovereign 


versed from end to end—a distance which| worth only about 6} roubles, and the rouble 





could not be less than a mile, 


with the} still more depreciated than at St. Petersburg. 


Moscow railway station at its extremity.| We armed ourselves with current money 


About a fourth or a fifth of that eve 
down from the Admiralty, a street to the left 
with its very legible designation at the corner 
invited us to our resting-place. The driver 
of our luggage-cart had not assisted us in any 
way, “Hotel Victoria” not yet having 
dawned upon him; but, as we turned into 
this cross street and a few doors down to the 
left saw the welcome sign-board, the doctor 
VI. 


at an exchange office near the hotel, and 
set out to visit the cathedral of St. Isaac. 


Like the pyramids of Egypt, the enormous 


proportions did not at first strike us. Ex- 

ternally the impression of vastness is disap- 

pointing, owing to the isolation around. It 

stands in an immense square, with no build- 

ings close enough to afford a comparison or 

contrast. But, as at the pyramids, you need 
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only to go direct up to the huge mass, and | wonderful still are the columns round the 
you at once discover how extraordinary are | base of the dome: they are twenty-four in 
the dimensions. The Doric granite pillars,| number, each forty-two feet high, and of one 
surmounted by bronze capitals, and support-| single mass. How they were raised to that 
ing the exquisitely proportioned entabla- | elevation seems a perfect mechanical marvel. 
ture on each side, are quite wonderful : if I | The interior, which, like the exterior, is all ot 
'| remember rightly, they are fifty-six feet in| marble except the huge granite pillars, is 
height and seven feet in diameter, each| even more impressive than the exterior: 
column one piece of polished granite. The| whatever money could do to beautify and 
columns are forty-eight in number, six-| adorn seems to have been done with the 
teen of them forming the chief front. More! most lavish hand. JOHN BAILLIE. 








BR|TISH ORPHANS IN NEW YORK. 


WHi_e there are some advantages in nota! The Roman Catholics in New York are 
| few cases of emigration, both to the emi-/| sufficiently provided for by the opportunity 
| grants and to the country wherein they seek | which the priests have had of obtainingarge 
to improve their fortunes, there are also | grants of land and of money through special 
| some drawbacks and serious compensations, | legislation; which opportunity they fully 
| This is especially illustrated in the increase | improved, thus securing some of the finest 
of orphanage which appeals to our tenderest blocks of land in the city, and then getting 
sympathies. On the passage from Liverpool | the means supplied for building orphanages, 
to New York many a family is not only schools, &c., upon the said land, and also 
decimated, but actually loses one-half its | receiving large appropriations from the State 
numbers by the various diseases, ship fever, | or city for the support of the inmates ad- 
small-pox, &c., which often attack the best mitted to these institutions. But the Protest- 
emigrant ships. Add to this misfortune in| ants were not as successful, nor, generally, 
business, ill-health and disappointment in were they willing to act in this way, holding 
realizing fondly cherished expectations, so} that the State ought not to be taxed for 
that some parents are rendered unable to | denominational purposes, nor in support of 
provide the needful home comforts for their | sectarian charities. Therefore, being also 
children, and we have the causes which | occupied in providing for the many objects 
seriously augment juvenile destitution in| of their own, founding schools, erecting 
New York. It would be easy to fill a volume | churches, endowing bishoprics in the neg- 
in proof of this statement. Suffice it to say | lected places of the east, and especially in 
that the body which answers to our English | the new regions of the West, the interests 
board of guardians in a late report gave of British orphans at the chief port of entrée 
from 60,000 to 70,000 as the number of | have been largely overlooked, and suitable 
children and youth who are adrift in the | accommodations for these have still to be 
streets, and entirely destitute of anything | furnished. It has, in fact, become a matter 
like a Christian home. Now if only a tenth | of such grave importance that it can be no 
of these are of English birth, baptized in the | longer neglected without serious loss to souls, 
Christian faith, we still have the large | and especially of the young. 
number of 6,000to 7,000 of youngBritonswho| There is, however, an institution called 
are bereft of the genial influences of the | “ The Children’s Fold,” legally incorporated 
Christian Church and of Christian training. | under the laws of the State, and having a 
The thought as to their future welfare is| board of trustees, that has been giving 
| appalling. Despite the many possibilities | special attention to this matter; but it has 


within them, there is little hope for them, 
beeause of the untoward circumstances 
which surround them. But by the decease 
of their parents and the inability of others 
the number of these is yearly increasing, 
for English emigration is greater now than 
it has been for some time past. 





been restricted in its usefulness by the want 
of proper buildings. During the six years 
of its work it has received upwards of two 
hundred destitute children, chiefly of the 
class above named. Yet if it possessed the 
necessary house accommodations, it could 
admit two hundred of a similar class in a 
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single year to its privileges of Christian 
training and nurture. The writer, who is 
president of the institution, is on a visit to 
England, making known the facts, and leav- 
ing it to the kind consideration of English 
Christians to send in their contributions for 
a home for these orphans of their kindred 
in New York. If England will give the 
means for a suitable house, I will under- 
take the charge and support of all new 
orphans of British parents in New York, and 
guarantee that they shall be trained in the 
faith of their baptism, and taught the truth 
as it is in Jesus. The permanent home once 
provided, all the rest is secured for the future 
so far as human agency is concerned. 

The following instances show the character 
of the children already received into the 
institution. ‘I am all right now,” said little 
Tommy, one of two English boys whose father 
had brought him to “ the Fold” a short time 
since. The little fellow could not be sent home 
to his grandmother in England, because _ his 
father had no money ; his mother had died 
of fever, leaving his father to do as best he 
could with his half-orphans. But he could 


=~ | 
not afford to engage a housekeeper for them, 
and so, hearing about “The Children’s! 


Fold,” he took them there, asking that they 
might be received, at least for a time, 
when he expected to be able to do some- 


thing better for them. They were accordingly | 
}and I don’t like to give her up; but, your 


admitted, and after Tommy had got settled 


in this new home he joyfully said, “I am | 


all right now.” Whether ever sent to his 
grandmother or not, he felt happy again, 
not perhaps appreciating the sad loss he 
had sustained. The entire family had 


had the fever, and the bills were large ; the | 
father, too, having been ill, had incurred | 


considerable expense, and now that he was 


well again he was still unable to pay all that | 
|are able properly to provide for her.’ So | 


he owed. Hence some delay in sending his 


boys to their grandmother was occasioned ; | 


besides, he loved them too well to be willing 
to part with them, unless compelled to do so. 
And now that he had got them safely admitted 
to a Christian home, he concluded to keep 
them there till spring, when perhaps he might 
return with them to his native England. For 
this is the hope of many emigrants—to return 


home in due time, having secured a com-|her mother ; and then a letter came asking 
petency in America, the land of their sojourn. | if her ‘ July’ was well, she wished to know ; 

But to resume our illustrations, we give| but she herself was not well, and was in a 
the following as related by a clergyman of) 
| was in another city. rat t 
“Upon visiting Charity Hospital, as had | further word has come, nor any Inquiry been 
made after Julia; so I conclude that her 
met a poor widow who was suffering from| mother must have died, and that the dear 


New York :— 


been my custom for some years past, I there 


ophthalmia. She had a girl of seven years 
with her, by special permission from the 
authorities. This was her only surviving 
child, and a robust smart girl she was. Some- 
how she took a special liking for me, being 
probably won by my attentions, though these 
were neither very marked nor costly; nor 
were they very ‘particular.’ Yet one day 
she asked me, ‘Won’t you, sir, please take || 
me to be your little girl?’ ‘Oh,’ I answered, | 
‘I can hardly take you to be my own, for || 
your mother is still living ; but I can take || 
you to a good home, if your mother can spare || 
you. There I will come to see you, and also | 
see that you are kindly treated and cared for.’ || 
‘Oh, that will do, she replied. Day after | 
day passed, and visit after visit, till the 

mother had quite recovered, and was able to | 
go out and earn her own living. Poor crea- | 








ture, she had not been fitted to be competent 
for anything but hard and unskilled labour, || 
and her husband had died some years pre- 
viously, so that her lot in life was humble 
indeed. Now that her child was entering 
upon the period for the formation of her 
character, she felt that she had more than || 
she could properly do. Hence at my next 
visit she thus addressed me :— | 
“Good morning, your reverence. Please 
sir, I have concluded that it is better for you || 
to take my July [Julia] than for me to keep || 
her myself any longer. She is a good girl, 





reverence, if I should get a comfortable home 
again, by and by, you will surely let me have 
heragain ?’ ‘Qh, certainly,’ said I ; ‘if you 
ever, while I am alive, get a good home of 
your own for Julia, you shall surely have her | 
again. I shall only take charge of herat | 
your request, because you can’t do as well 
for her ; but she is your child, and she, if 
living, shall be given back to you when you 


Julia was placed in my care, her mother on 
parting giving her a hearty and tearful kiss, 
many times repeated. 

“This was in the early days of the ‘Children’s 
Fold,’ and Julia was among the first of two 
hundred needy children whom I have been 
enabled to furnish with a Christian home. | 

| 


But some months passed without a word from 
gf 


hospital. The post-mark showed that she || 
Since that time no |} 
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girl is a full orphan. A fitting opportunity 
offering, I consented for her to be placed in 
a Christian family at The last advices 
tell us that she is doing well, and is happy 
in her new home—this child of Britain in 
America.” 

Mary W—— was awidow in the almshouse, 
New York; her husband was a year dead, 
and she, with a young child, was compelled 
to seek the provision of the public charity. 
She was forced to this step chiefly because 
she had lost one of her legs, a wooden one 
taking its place, but it was a very imperfect 
substitute, and she needed the help of a 
crutch. By the rules of the almshouse, all 
children were sent away to another place 
when they were two years old. And that 
trying time had now arrived. The mother 
could not accompany her children. How 
little Maggie—for that was the little girl’s 
name—criedand objected! One day she took 
hold of her mother’s dress and said, “ No 
good mother would part with her little girl 
if she could do anything for her.” Her 
mother was strong enough and desirous of 
doing something for her child ; but she could 
not get a situation in a family because of her 
wooden leg. ‘“ Well,” I observed to some 
ladies one day, “ cannot we get her a patent 
leg?” The suggestion was adopted, and a 
subscription started at once for the patent 
leg. And in an incredibly short time we 
had raised money enough to purchase it, 
and also obtained a situation for Mary, with 
the privilege of having Maggie with her. 
Thereafter they were happy ; only for a brief 
space has it been necessary for them to 
receive private aid; nor have they ever 
been separated. Yet if we had not made 
the arrangements for them which we effected, 
the child must have been sent one way, while 
the mother went another, and perhaps never 
tomeet again. Yet the outlay was only about 
twenty-five pounds. I should not, however, 
omit to state that one of the kind ladies had 
gone to every child’s institution in New York 
in order to have the little one admitted, so 
that she would be kept where the mother 
might go and see her, and not be sent away 
from her knowledge and reach. But then 
there was no Home in the city where the 
half-orphans of Protestant emigrants could 
be placed without an entire surrender o all 
control of them. Not until the Children’s 
Fold was started was there an ever-open 
door provided for this class of children, and 
for the orphans of British Protestants at the 
almshouse. 

But many blessings have been invoked 


upon those who befriended Mary and Maggie 
W——. Father and mother had come 
from the north of Ireland, and their child 
had been baptized by a clergyman of the 
Church. This, with other similar cases, led to | 
the founding of the above-mentioned Home. 

The following is a very recent case :— 
“Please, your reverence, when you come 
again, bring me word about my Jenny. I 
want so much to see her, but can’t go up 
yet. Give my love to her. She is a dear, 
good girl. I wonder if you can’t have her 
kept for me? for my boy is getting old 
enough to support me and himself too. But 
I must tell your reverence I am afraid he 
don’t care as much about his poor mother as 
he ought todo. He used to write to me often, 
but he don’t now. I shall write and tell him 
what I think of it. It’s a shame to neglect 
his poor mother so.” Such, as nearly as I can 
recall them, were the words of Mrs. D——, 
whom I also met at the almshouse. She, 
too, was a widow from Ireland ; but epileptic 
fits had attacked her so frequently and so 
violently that she not only could not take 
care of her girl, she could not be trusted 
alone in the street with safety. Hence her 
child had been sent to the Home, while she 
was sent to the almshouse. A few added 
creature comforts made her stay there more 
tolerable. Yet she was much to be pitied. 
She was constant as possible in her attend- 
ance upon divine service, though oftentimes 
she disturbed the congregation by falling into 
one of her frightful fits. Her child, however, 
was healthy, about twelve years of age, and 
rather eligible for adoption into a private 
family. Accordingly, suitable application 
being made, she was sent to ——, where 
she is contented, making herself quite useful, 
and is steadily improving—a good illustration 
of the need and advantages of Christian 
training, especially for destitute children of 
Protestant emigrants. 

We will add but another case from the 
Emerald Isle, and then pass to dear old 
England. It is as follows :—Mrs. O 
Irish widow, intemperate in speech as in 
drink, is a half-lunatic ; and so we have 
endured much from her which otherwise 
could not be overlooked. She had one 
surviving child—a boy of ten years. He had 
been sent to the public charity, and was 
about to be sent west, much against his 
mother’s wishes. And no wonder, for a true 
mother is unwilling to lose sight of her 
child for ever. So she came beseeching me 
to use my influence to get him removed 





under my control. She boasted of her Pro- 
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testantism, but was a singularly unfortunate |he also be received into the Fold with his 
th The | sisters?” Our answer was, of course, in the 
authorities would, probably, for this reason | affirmative, and he was numbered with the 


|| object to my having the boy, unless she | thirty-five orphans already sheltered there. 
| herself applied for him, which I accordingly |One of the last duties before leaving for 
|| advised. 
|| charge, and I took him to the Home. 


This done, the boy was put in my | England was to place him in a gentleman’s 
Not | family upon trial, to see how he would de- 


a bad boy when alone, he was not a suitable | velop when so circumstanced. The opening 


companion for the other children there, and | seemed a most favourable and opportune one, 


was also mature enough to work ; and as an for he will have the privilege in due course 
application was made by a gentleman for a} of time of remaining a domestic, or of be- 
boy of his age, we sent him to ——. But} coming a mechanic, a clerk, or a merchant. 
he proved unfit for the place, so we removed | It is one of the objects of this institution to 
him to another, better adapted to him. There | give every one a fair chance according to the 
he got on well enough ; but his mother, ob-| natural ability which God has given. Hence 
taining permission to leave the almshouse|a boy will be prepared for college and a 
where she had been admitted, demanded to! girl for teaching, or else instructed in some 
see her boy. Of course the boy could not} proper trade, or in the varied mysteries of 
easily be produced at a moment’s notice, | housekeeping, as may be best suited to their 


however urgent one’s demands. The assur-/ natural talents. Thus England as well as 


ance that he was well, and doing well, was| America ought to be interested in this Home 


not sufficient—she “ must see her son John.” for the training and education of British 
As these demands became quite frequent, | orphans. 
we were often put to our wits’ end to know} But here is another case, which specially 
what was best to do. At length we told her|comes home to the heart of every mother. 
that she could see her son John as often|A certain widow, left in destitute circum- 
as she wished, and also have him all to her-| stances bythe premature death of her husband, 
self, if she would be responsible for his| was obliged to go to the almshouse, where 
support and good behaviour. “Support!”|her babe was born two months after the 
she exclaimed, “Why, you are dound to} father’s decease. As soon as able, she brought 
support me and my boy also.’’ Which,| the tiny infant to holy baptism, begging the 
indeed, was practically too true ; but we could | clergyman to provide for the support of her 
not undertake to support both of them in the | two boys, and stating that she hoped to be 
same place, nor exactly as she requested. By| enabled to hire a room or two for herself 
some strategy on our part she became satisfied | and eldest child, a girl of twelve years, by 
after a while. And we speak of it to show the | whose assistance, trusting to the God of the 
difficulty which may attend the most laud-| fatherless, she might keep the wolf from the 
able endeavours to do good to others. This| door during the approaching winter. Ad- 
mother, despite her maternal instinct, would| miration for the heroism of that German 
have ruined her boy if he had been allowed| widow, not to say the duty of Christian 
to remain with her, or under her influence. | charity in such a case, commanded the im- 
The separation was necessary, and it was| mediate admission of the two boys to the 
wholesome to both. By and by the mother| Children’s Fold. Thus they were provided 
herself came so to regard it, and to be satis-| with a Christian home, and the lone mother 
fied with Aearing good accounts from her| was encouraged to begin again the battle of 
“son John.” But without this wise discipline | life, burdened with four children. 
he would have been added to the number} Plainly, yet tenderly, we notice another 
of those who tread the downward path in|case of peculiar sadness. A clergyman of 
life, going down perhaps to endless woe. | talent and encouraging prospects was exert- 
Out in the cold was a poor little fellow, of| ing himself to the utmost of his ability in a 
English parents who had died in the public} western city. He endeavoured to adorn the 
charities. Three of his four sisters had| important position which he filled, sacrificing 
already been admitted to our home. Very| his life in the noblest of causes, Christ and 
young and very inexperienced, this boy was| His Church. In a few short years, while still 


not able to make his way in the world, so, | in the bloom of early manhood, he sickened 
and died, leaving a widow and two beautifully 


in sad discouragement at his ill-success, he ‘ 
came one day knocking at our door, with| interesting children to mourn their bereave- 
the question which he was ashamed to ask,/ment. Too soon their little fortune was 
so he got his sister to ask it for him: “ Could exhausted, principal and interest, though in 
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the meantime the mother was casting about | 
how best to provide for the future. Having 
some acquaintance in the city, she came to 
New York. But how fast the money slips 
out of one’s pocket there, and how impera- 
tive the necessity of having one’s purse often 
replenished! How great, too, is the com- 
petition in every enterprise for woman’s 
activity, whether of hand, or voice, or pen? 
Hence soon arose the need of these orphans 
of a clergyman of the Church to be admitted | 
to the Children’s Fold. Surely those living 
legacies of the Church ought to be cared for 
by the Church in some special institution, and 
not in an ordinary orphanage. But as the 
father was of British birth, his orphans 
were at once welcomed to the Fold, while 
the mother sought to obtain scholars in 
music, &c., whereby to earn an honest sup- 
port. Earnestly is it suggested that suitable 
arrangements be made for them elsewhere, 
for civilization itself is largely interested in 
adequate provision for the families of the 
clergy after their death. And the young will 
be deterred from entering the ministry of the 
Church, at least in'America, with the prospect 
of destitution for their children in case of 
their premature decease. 

But we pass to the case of an English 
mechanic. His wife died last winter, leaving 
him five children ; but her long illness had 
drained their little savings, and he was unable 
to keep them at home. The eldest, a girl of 
fifteen years, was not of a character to act as 
housemother, though she could earn in a 
shop enough for her own maintenance. But 
the other four children were sent to the 
public charity. Here they became afflicted 
with a cutaneous malady, which caused the 
few friends to look about for some other and 
better place for them. Hence they learned 
of the Children’s Fold, and made application 
for the four to be admitted there. Proper 
means were taken to have them medically 
treated, in order that no contagion might be 


carried to others in their new home. Thus! 


in due time they were received into the in- 
stitution, where they are now, happy and 
healthful. They had been baptized in Liver- 
pool by a Church clergyman ; had not been 
long in New York, and had attended church 
and Sunday school only a short time. The 
father, already considerably in debt, was not | 
able to pay anything towards their support. | 
Nor is there any fund provided for such 
cases of temporary need. Yet the four child- | 
ren have been kept in the Fold till this | 
writing ; and deserving children they are, | 
similar indeed, but no better than scores of | 


| who had slept in a police 


young Britishers who have found a good 
home in this institution. Just as we are 
penning these lines in London we have re- 
ceived the following item from the lady in 
charge of the Foldin New York. It is about 
their father. The lady writes :— 

“ Thefather of the M—— children has been 
sick at the city institution the past ten days. 
He tells me that the orderly (or nurse) of his 
ward at once commenced an attack upon his 
religion, saying, ‘ It was surprising that Pro 
testants were so stupidas tobelieve ina religion 
which'was only three hundred years old!’ Mr. 
M—— told him that he did not care to enter 
into any controversy with him. To which 
the orderly replied, ‘That is always the way 
with you Protestants ; you have no authority 
for your religion, and get off by saying as 


you do.’” This, we know, is but one of 


thousands of instances of this sort of attack ; 


and it illustrates the twofold objection of 
Protestants going to the public institutions of 


New York: their religion is assailed, and 
themselves are not properly cared for, while 
the children are perverted and re-baptized, 
and are also exposed to ophthalmia and 
various cutaneous diseases. 

The lady in charge also says in her letter, 
“Since the above was penned I have re 
ceived two little children, Ida and Harry 
S , born in the city of Worcester, England. 
The mother is a widow, and takes a cook’s 
position in a good family in East Thirtieth 
Street. She could not get her children 
admitted into the without paying full 
price, which was more than she could earn. 
She is willing to pay all she can afford 
toward their support—perhaps one-half the 
cost for the two,—-which, however, is more 
than she can do. The children are twins, 
and sleep together. One kisses the other, 








|who says in return, ‘Tah, tah.’ They hug 


and kiss, and say ‘ Tah, tah,’ again and again, 
laughing and chattering together all the 
while in a remarkable manner. It is sur- 
prising to me to see children come here and 
lie down as contentedly and happily as 
though they had never known any other 
home. I have had two children from London- 


|derry, north of Ireland, since I last wrote, 


making four taken in within a short time, 
station-house two 
nights. The mothers have now work given 
them by St. John’s Guild, Rev. Mr. Wiswall 
| directing. Iam very much interested in each 
of these four, all different—the youngest, of 
| two years, a dear little thing ; and the oldest 
of the four a frolicsome little sprite, never 
taking steps, but always springing along.” 
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ON DRAWING A LINE. 


We have preferred that this charity, be- 
yond question a truly international institution, 
should tell its own tale, and illustrate its 
workings by practical examples. While a 
volume of similar instances might be cited, 
enough has been said-to indicate the sad 
necessity of adequate provision being made 
in New York for the British orphans there, 
in order to protect them from being prose- 
lyted and perverted in their religion, from 
being infected with serious bodily maladies, 
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and from being corrupted in their morals by 


| the wolves that would devour them, and the 


syrens that would lure them to degradation 
and woe. EDWARD COWLEY. 


[If any of our readers desire to assist in the de- 
velopment and support of this excellent enterprise, 
the Rev. E. Cowley will gladly take charge of their 
contributions, if addressed to him at 1, Whitehall 
Gardens, London, S.W. ; or at 437, East Fifty-eighth 
Street, New York, U.S.A. ‘The bankers are Messrs. 
Morton, Roseand Co., Bartholomew House, Bartholo- 
mew Lane, London, E.C.—Ep. ] 


ON DRAWING A LINE. 


READER, did you ever ride down Piccadilly, 
from the Circus to Apsley House, outside an 
omnibus? If so, you cannot fail to have 
noticed the grand sweep which the road 
makes, fringed, if it is night-time, by the rows 
of bright lamps, which seem to approach 
nearer to each other as they recede into the 
distance, till you finally lose sight of them at 
the top of the opposite hill. If your omnibus 
is not heavily loaded, and so does not require 
the drag, and if no perverse passenger asks 
to be put down at Dover Street, the swing — 
if I may so call it—is a delightful sensation. 
You start rather slowly, the horses holding a 
little back ; but soon the reins are somewhat 
slackened, the pace grows faster and faster, 
until about three parts down, when they al- 
most break into a gallop, and you are through 
the dip and halfway up the opposite hill 
before you see the collars settle down again 
on their necks and the steady pull begin 
afresh. I have often enjoyed this rush and 
swing, but one thing I have always observed 
about it,—you can never distinguish the exact 
moment of making the change from downhill 
to up. Before you come to it you look 
ahead and think, “ Yes, I see; the descent 
ends just ¢here;” or, when partly up the 
opposite hill, you look back, and say, * We 
began to rise ¢Aere;” but you never can fix 
the moment of change as you pass it. 

Now this difficulty in fixing on the exact 
point of change—or, in other words, drawing 
a boundary line—is one which in some shape 
or other meets us at every turn. You re 
member Mr. Micawber’s parting advice to 
David Copperfield? He was always to re- 
collect the following piece of wisdom :— 
“ Annual income twenty pounds ; annual ex- 
penditure nineteen, nineteen, six; result, 
happiness. Annual income twenty pounds ; 
expenditure twenty, nought, six; result 


misery.” Here there is certainly no want of 
precision in drawing the line ; but you may 
remember that Mr. M. himself failed egre- 
giously when he tried to put his own precept 
into practice. He saw the boundary line 
well enough from the top of the hill, but not 
at the moment of crossing it. 

Again, how many men have been ruined, 
both for this life and the next, from their 
inability to draw the line between temperance 
and intemperance ! 

“ Surely when one feels weary and over- 
wrought, after a hard day’s work, a glass or 
two of wine at dinner can do one rip harm ?” 

Certainly not, my friend, if you can draw 
the line. But if your two glasses grow by 
degrees to four or five, and you begin to 
crave for it as almost a necessity, stop short 
while you can, or you will find yourself across 
the line. 

It is just the same thing in the case of 
self-love and selfishness, good nature and 
weakness, firmness and obstinacy. ‘The one 
melts so imperceptibly into the other, that 
the exact point of contact can hardly be 
defined. And since to determine this point 
in a nice case requires thought, and con- 
scientiousness, and a clear view of things, 
and “the many,” as the old Greek sagely 
observes, “ do somehow hate that which gives 
them trouble,” it comes to pass that most 
people adjust their boundary lines by those 
of the society in which they move. The 
child naturally makes its father and mother 
its standard, and, like a miniature copy of a 
geometrical pattern, draws its little lines 
parallel to theirs. And so universally is this 
felt to be the case,that men who seem lost to 
all sense of morality, and utterly reckless of 
the good opinion of those around them, will 
often in the presence of their children “assume 


a virtue if they have it not,” and, as far as 
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words go, condemn those very vices which 
they daily practise. See again how the lines 
of a popular preacher in prophecy, ortho- 
doxy, church ornament, or church music, 
become at once the lines of some hundred 
devoted followers. 

Now in many cases it is a matter of in- 
difference where I place my line. Whether 
I take eight or nine hours’ sleep,—whether I 
dine early or late,—whether I practise ath- 
letics, and go in for what is called “ muscular 
Christianity,” or confine myself to a daily 
constitutional,—whether I patronize the third 
class, or stop short at the second,—all these 
are things which matter little one way or the 
other. But when we proceed to draw lines 
in morals or religion the case is quite different. 
Here each man’s conscience (well instructed, 
howevér) should draw the line. As the 
apostle says, “ one esteemeth one day above 
another : another esteemeth every day alike. 
He that regardeth the day, regardeth it unto 
the Lord; and he that regardeth not the 
day, to the Lord he doth not regard it.” 

But people in such cases z7// draw lines 
for others; and the confusion, ill-feeling. 
quarrelling, recrimination, which this causes 
is perfectly incalculable. I have known 
people who regarded homeeopathy, for 


instance, as positively wrong—not foolish, | 
but morally wrong, and suspiciously near to | 
And if you | 


magic and other forbidden arts. 
ventured to say that many good people after 
all practised it and believed it, they looked 
serious, and if they were your elders, said in 
a grave voice, “ Well, I can only say that I 
should be very grieved if any one 7 took an 


interest in took up such unsound and dan- | 


gerous ideas!” And then you probably 
changed the subject as soon as possible. I 
did once venture so far as to ask the precise 
grounds of the objection, and the reply was 


something like this, that magic and homeo- | 


pathy both aimed at subverting the order of 
nature and producing effects without an 
ostensible cause ;—for what could a ten 
thousandth part of a grain do? 

“Well,” I said, “but a grain of musk will 
scent a large room; and one sniff of the air 
will make some people—yourself, for instance 
—feel sick ; and surely ¢Aa¢ can’t be more, 
if so much as one ten-thousandth of a grain?” 

But here I was taken up short, and told 


that I knew nothing about it, for that the) 
cases were quite different! So I subsided | 


into silence, and looked meek. 


minable habit! A large room is taken, it is 
well lighted, and a good fire kept up—books, 
draughts, chess provided—a civil manager— 
provisions good and cheap—and finally all 
the gentry round become honorary members 
and give a sovereign apiece. A meeting is 
held to inaugurate the undertaking, with 
the squire in the chair, the clergyman on 
his right, and the doctor on his left. The 
labourers in their smock-frocks crowd the 
room, and in spite of a general tendency to 
leave the front seats for “ the quality,” and 
sit uncomfortably on the extreme edge of 
|the back benches, they get by degrees a 
little warmed and interested ; when, behold ! 
some well-meaning but injudicious friend 
begins drawing lines :— 

“Of course it would never do to have 
| smoking—it’s a bad and wasteful habit, and 
|nasty besides. And no beer allowed to be 
| drunk, but nice tea and coffee, or even cocoa 
‘if they like. And as for books, no trashy 
novels, but good solid, plain reading,” &c., 
&c., ad infinitum. 
| Andso, the labourers themselves being too 
| bashful to speak, the scheme is launched 
| with all the elements of failure in it, and 
| sooner or later collapses utterly. 
| This drawing lines for other people is ob- 
jectionable in another way. If you were to 
pass a month in a very small cottage with a 
very tiny garden, “ shut in all round by trees 
and gloomy shade,” you would find yourself 
longing for some breezy mountain top, with 
the wide moorland stretching away into the 
grey distance, all unbroken by hedges and 
|boundaries. So if you pass your childhood 
in the midst of people who, with the best 
intentions, are for ever drawing lines and 
circumscribing your liberty according to 
their own notions, when you do at last get 
free, it is well if you do not make a clean 
sweep of all lines and limitations whatever, 
and go to dangerous lengths out of very 
perversity. Have you never as achild, when 
taken to hear a very long sermon—doubtless 
very good, but far beyond your comprehension 
—after attending to the “firstly,” tolerating 
the “secondly,” and resigning yourself to the 
“thirdly” with the thought that the conclu- 
sion must now follow, clenched your little 
teeth when the preacher observed that 
“before he concluded there were just two 
or three points which he would briefly touch 
upon,” and then and there registered a vow 





| not to pay the slightest attention to one word 


he said, and when you grew up mever to hear 











How many village clubs and mechanics’ 
institutions have, in spite of prosperous be-| 


ginnings, failed lamentably from this abo-| 


a sermon above a quarter of an hour long? 
So the son of a miser is often a reckless 
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spendthrift, and some of the greatest repro-|the cause of which is idleness or want of 
bates have been the children of men eminent | power. But two classes are exceptions to 
perhaps for piety, but austere and injudi-|this rule. There is the mind of which the 
ciously strict in the training of their family. | American is the favourable, and the advanced 
Fathers or elder friends may do a vast | Radical the unfavourable type. These dis- 
deal to assist the younger in drawing those | like the lines drawn by their forefathers, just 
lines which determine the scope and character | because they were so drawn, and quite irre- 
of the future life; but it must be done more | spective of their truth or falsity. They are 
by suggestion than authority, and by appeal-|of the class to which Cesar says the Gauls 
ing to the sense and good feeling of the | belonged, ‘Semper novarum rerum cupidi,— 
individual himself. The maxim of the great| the class which Solomon bids his son avoid 
painter, “‘ Never draw a line without a reason | when he tells him to “fear God and the 
for it,” has its true side in morals as well as|king, and meddle not with those that are 
in art. Look at the way in which some given to change.” These men may now and 
worthy people play with children. They|then stumble on some new discovery that is 
seat them all round the room quite orderly, | advantageous, but as their motive is not so 
and then. say, “ Now we'll have a game at|much improvement as novelty, they are not 
birds, beasts, and fishes ;” and two or three | very likely to do so, and often have to return 
who want puss-in-the-corner instead are} ignominiously to the old track. The other 
silenced by a request, worded like an order, |class are your really great.men, as Newton 
to “Sit down at once, like good children, | or Galileo in science, Alexander or Napoleon 
and not disturb the rest.’ Then the game (?) | in the art of war. These fix their eye on the 
begins, interspersed with little bits of geo-| desired end, and go straight to it, as the old 
graphical and historical information, and one| Romans made their roads, never looking 
or two tales beginning with—‘ There was behind them, but marching right on. 
once a good little boy.” Any intrusive ques-| Other men whose established ideas are 
tion like “ Please was ¢hat the wolf that ate | overset, and their fixed lines cut across at all 
Little Red Riding-Hood?” is at once frowned manner of angles by these audacious pioneers, 
down as silly, and so the entertainment goes | complain loudly, and predict all manner of 
on. But look at the same party in the hands evil, and then when the desired end is at- 
of aunt Mary or some one, who understands | tained—like the courtiers and Columbus— 
children. They are all grouped round her often turn round and say, “ Any one could 
in different attitudes, two or three hanging | have done the same.” Wurmser and Mack, 
over her shoulder as she sits in a low chair, and the other old-fashioned generals, com- 
two at her knees, and a little one in her lap. plained loudly of that presumptuous young 
Some game is chosen which even the youngest | man who was not satisfied with the good old 
can enter into and understand; the little way—a summer campaign, a city or two 
cheeks flush, and the eyes glisten ; all the takenor lost ; thencomfortable winter quarters 
little childish remarks are noticed and _ for four or five months, and begin again next 
answered—even the tiniest encouraged to year. But here was a young man, only lately 
contribute their share—and with all this a mere captain of artillery, who went on 
there is a quiet influence which checks the through summer and winter, forced his 
forward, encourages the timid, and leads them enemies to come out and fight in the most 
imperceptibly, and without the slightest com- | unseasonable weather, and, worse than all, 
pulsion, into a habit of courtesy, consideration | had a trick of winning battles at any odds. 
for others, and self-respect. As for Galileo, he was worse. A/is new 
Now if you can draw lines for your children line (so said his enemies) cut right across 
in ¢his way, you may do them the greatest Scripture, the Fathers, and infallibility itself 
good. But if you go upon the principle of in the person of the Pope. Clearly the only 
“ Sic volo, sic jubeo,” and, enforce all kinds thing to be done was, not to grove him 
of arbitrary and unreasonable rules—at least, wrong, as a simple bystander might have 
rules which seem arbitrary and unreasonable thought, but clap him into prison till he 
to a child’s mind—depend upon it, when they learns respect for those wiser than himself. 
emerge into a state of freedom, they will 
throw off all restraint, and become, in spite doxical, men draw a line not from resolution, 
A man may find that some 


of your breaking-in, or rather by reason of but weakness. find 
it wilder than ever. amusement, innocent perhaps in itself, so fas. 


We have seen that in men generally there | cinates himthat hecannot indulge it in modera- 
is a tendency to move in the beaten track, tion. In such a case, if he is a wise man, he at 











Sometimes, though it may sound para- - 
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once draws a line, and cuts it off altogether.| You see Luther, who at other times had 
Or you may meet with a specious clever| spoken very differently, had for once the 
reasoner, skilled in all the subtleties of logic, | wrong side of the argument ; so he drew a 
who would prove to you that Christianity is|line, and simply stood by it. But how he 
a mistake, or that black is white, or that by | would have thundered at a Roman Catholic 









































risking £100 you may easily make £1,000, 
or something of that sort. In such a case, 
don’t stop to give your reasons, but draw a 
line at once, and decline to argue the point. 
Thurlow once asked the king to appoint his 
brother to a certain post, not being, as the 
pension-list shows to this day, over-burdened 
with modesty in such cases. The king re- 
fused, and Thurlow was taking his departure, 
when his Majesty made some remark to the 
effect that his family was not high enough 
for such an office. ‘Thurlow instantly re- 
plied that if the brother of the Lord Chan- 
cellor of England was not of sufficient rank 
to hold the place in question, neither was he 
himself fit to serve his Majesty, and thus 
threatening to resign, ended by obtaining 
what he sought. “He gave me his reasons,” 
he said afterwards, “and I beat him.” 

If you are quite confident in your own 
powers, you may allow your opponent to ex- 
haust his arguments, and then, in the very 
mesment of triumph, calmly retreat to your 
line and remain entrenched there. 

Old Luther, with his “ Hoc est corpusmeum,” 
is after all a fine sight. He sat down by the 
velvet-covered table at the castle of Marburg. 
On the table-cover, in large letters, he chalks 
his motto. On the other side, Zuingle and 
(Ecolampadius, in the right for once, ply him 
with arguments. But Luther—who, great as 
he was, seems never in this respect to have 
quite shaken himself free from the shackles 
of Popery,—Luther had drawn his line. 

““T believe,” says he, “ that Christ’s body 
is in heaven, but I also believe that it is in 
the sacrament. As soon as the words of 
consecration are pronounced over the bread, 
the body is there, however wicked the priest 
who pronounces them ! ” 

“ But, doctor,” says Zuingle, “ you are thus 
re-establishing Popery.” 

“I don’t care,” says the old champion ; 
“* Hoc EST CORPUS MEUM,” pointing to the 
words, “ the devil himself shall not drive me 
from that !” 

And again, “I reject reason, common 
sense, carnal arguments, and mathematics. 
God is above mathematics.” 

Finally, his old favourite Augustine is 
brought against him. Up he jumps, seizes 
the velvet cloth, shakes it in Zuingle’s face, 
and ends as he began, “Hoc est corpus 
meum!” 


his pocket Testament. 
‘indulgences and some other subjects, in all 


| who met him in the same way ! * 

| ‘The Rev. Alexander Dallas once told me 
jof a similar circumstance that happened, if I 
| remember right, to himself. He was travel- 
iling by rail, and entered into conversation 
|'with a very gentlemanly man who was the 
|only other occupant of the carriage. After a 
| while he avowed himself a Roman Catholic. 
| My friend, as his manner was, put before him 
‘most kindly and courteously the truth as he 
believed it, and the other met him in a 
‘similar spirit. They talked of the worship 
'of the Virgin and the saints, my friend setting 
before him the one Mediator between God 
and man, and supporting his reasoning from 
They also discussed 


of which the stranger seemed interested, and 
admitted the reasonableness of his com- 
panion’s views. At parting, he shook hands 
and said, “ Well, sir, I have to thank you for 
a most interesting conversation. Your views 
seem to me quite in accordance with Scrip- 
ture, and your arguments unanswerable. I 
thank you therefore all the more for enabling 
me to practise the-great! virtue of obedience, 
by submitting my own will and powers of 
reasoning implicitly to the decision of my 
Church. I am bidden not to exercise my 
private judgment on such subjects, but to 
leave it all to her, and I shall be safe. I do 
so; but I thank you none the less for your 
kind intentions towards me.” 

No wonder my friend’s countenance sad- 
dened as he told me his story. 

It is a good general principle in drawing a 
line, if you have any doubt, to draw it on the 
safe side. Thus, if you can afford £40 for 
your summer excursion, make your arrange- 
ments as to lodgings, &c., on the scale of 
435, and you will not feel cramped, and 
may, though the chances are against it, have 
a few pounds left at the end. If you expect 
#300 profit in the year, reckon it before- 
hand at #250, and you will be (perhaps) 
4,50 richer than you thought. 

The power of drawing a line is one to be 
cultivated. Ahab was a very bad king, but 
he could at any rate draw a line. Benhadad 
sends, saying, “ Thy silver and thy gold, and 
wives and children are mine; and I will 
come and take them.” Ahab assents, But 


* Vide D’Aubigné’s ‘‘ Reformation,” vol. iv., p. 


' tro, &c, 
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when Benhadad went a step further, and 
said, “I will not honour you by coming my- 
self, but will send my servants, and ¢Aey shall 
take away whatever they fancy.” ‘“‘ Nay,” 
said Ahab; “there I draw the line. All 
that you said before I zwi// do, but this I will 
not do.” And the sequel showed that he 
drew the line to some purpose. 

The early Christians bad a way of drawing 
the line which considerably embarrassed their 
Roman masters. Pliny, a great friend of the 
Emperor Trajan, is sent to govern a province 
in which were many Christians. Soon he 
writes to his master, in considerable per- 
plexity, “ What am I to do with this new 
sect called Christians? In all points but 
one they are excellent subjects. ‘They don’t 
steal, or murder, or lie ; pay their taxes like 
clockwork, are harmless, quiet, inoffensive 
people ; but on one point they are as obstinate 
as mules. Tell one to take up a few grains 
of incense, throw it into the fire, and say, 
‘Jupiter, bless the Emperor!’ and you may 
cut him to pieces or burn him alive before 
he will do it!” 

You see this drawing a line puzzled their 
new Governor. 

The Emperor’s answer was more reason- 
able than we might expect :—“ As to those 
Christians, don’t search for them; but if 
they are brought before you, I suppose you 
must punish them.” And no doubt Pliny 
acted on it. 

If we could only estimate at the time the 
ultimate effect of drawing a line a hair’s 
breadth to the right or left, what anxious work 
it would be! 

It is like the points in a branch railway 
a mere edge where it diverges from the main 
line, but turning the whole train off never 
theless, and landing it perhaps hundreds of 
miles from its original destination. Or as 
travellers tell us of the Andes in South 
America. The ridge which forms the back- 
bone as it were of the continent slopes 
gradually down on both sides to the sea, so 
that the raindrops which in falling are only a 
few yards apart find their ultima te destination 
—the one in the Atlantic, and the other in 
the Pacific Ocean. 

And life is full of such points. The chil 
trembling from fear of punishment, an 
wavering between telling a lie or telling the 
truth and taking the consequences ; the boy 
hesitating whether to pocket the penny 
dropped by a companion, or restore it to the 
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rightful owner ; the clerk doubting whether 
to take #5 from the till to settle some 
pressing account, and pay it back next month 
when he gets his salary; all these are in- 
stances where to draw the line on the one 
side brings with it increased strength of 
character, power to resist future temptations, 
elevation of mind and principle; while to 
draw it on the other may be the commence- 
ment of a downward course ending in a dis- 
graced life and a miserable death. “The best 
practical rule in such cases is this, Honestly 
do what you yourself (not those around you) 
believe to be right, and then abide the result 
calmly. A friend once observed to Lord 
Palmerston that he must be harassed with 
anxiety about some great measure, the results 
of which were at that time doubtful. “ Not 
at all,” said his lordship; adding, “Iam 
often anxious when preparing a measure or 
deciding on a certain line of conduct; but, 
having done so to the best of my judgment, 
the thing is settled, and I don’t worry myself 
with what might have been. 

The F rench motto is a fine one, “ Fais ce 
que je dois advienne que pourra ;” or, as one 
might put it in English, “ Do right still, then 
come what will.” But in drawing your moral 
lines, keep rather on the safe side; for in 
some cases to doubt implies that you are 
wrong. Louis XIV. was once playing cards, 
when a disputed point arose. The king 
called Richelieu, who was standing at the 
other end of the saloon, and told him to de- 
cide it. Without looking, the Duke gave it 
against his Majesty. 

“Why,” said the king, “ how do you know? 
you did not even hear the particulars. “ 

“Does your Majesty think,” he replied, 
“that if there had been even a hedee of 
doubt the players would not, one and all, 
have given it in your favour?” 

Keep therefore well within the line as 
regards yourself ; but as to others, cultivate 
a wide spirit, catholic in the true sense of the 


word. There are certain lines traced by 
God himself. Whoever crosses these, be he 
Pope, philosopher, or rationalist, must be 
wrong. The very act condemns him. But 


as to “all within this limit, be willing to admit 
that other men’s lines may be correctly 
drawn, even though they are not parallel to 
your own; and having in each case as it 
comes before you honestly acted as you 
believe to be right, leave the result with con- 


fidence in the hands of One who cannot err. 
Cc. W. GOODHART. 
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Ir is an old but true saying that “ standers | force! but with this difference, that while in 
by see most of the game,”—a saying — feng hia ser a. remy 3 spectacle — 
any one returning to his country after a long | have been prolonged by the passion of the 
absence feels the truth of, for he is often combatants until both were hurt, or until 
more struck with, and takes a different view | the police interfered ; here that stout woman, 
of the events passing there, than those who | feeling herself doubtless no match for the 
are actually taking part in them ; just as the | wiry, thin vixen who has attacked her, has 
traveller who has climbed a mountain height | sense enough left to rush off with flying 
can better see the direction of each road in | colours, her dirty shawl streaming in the air, 
the valley beneath than he who is trudging | and pushing open the door of the nearest 
along in the heat and dust below. | gin-house (which, it seems to me, are far 
But what does strike this stander by just | more numerous than in “ my day ”) to enter. 
returned to his home? What? why, many | What is that I see within? A child! Yes, 
things. The first thing that strikes him, as | a little toddling child—one of God’s most 
he jolts along up from the docks, in one of | precious gifts in that awful place! its sweet 
the dirty, uncomfortable, high-seated vehicles | but sickly face contrasting strongly with its 
called a cab—that is, when he has become | dirty tangled hair, and with the bruise or 
sufficiently accustomed to the churning pro- | cut which a long slip of plaster laid across 
cess he is undergoing, and to the smell of the forehead vainly seeks to hide. Yes, 
the rank straw at his feet, and begins to look | and even in this little wounded face the 
hi l - 1 | English t, f there th 
at his countrypeople, men, women, and English race peeps out, for even there the 
children, as he passes them in the crowded | expression of quiet power, and that the 
ee this, : =p — aie full of vic ap Tac of suffering meekly,—is 
energy they seem! (es, his first impres- | to be felt and seen. 
sion is that of force—that in all this sea of | 











faces none are feeble. 

“Not feeble ? what! not that poor faded- 
looking woman’s face ?” 

“No, sir, there’s no feebleness there— 
weariness if you like; most of the women’s 
faces look weary, but no feebleness.” 

“‘ And that pale ragged boy?” 

“No, not there certainly; there’s force 
there—a terrible force.” 


Yes, in these London streets, all speaks | 


of power, of energy—either for good or for 
evil. 

In these streets ;—ah! the reply is there 
in the face of that man coming up Fleet 
Street ; he would, in a good cause, help you 
to the death, and die with that same quiet 
force of God’s fear on his face. 

For the second thing that strikes the 
stander by in this vast world of faces is the 
sort of force they show, and which forms so 
striking a contrast to that of other cities ; for 
it is a religious force which pervades the 
greater number of these faces: either the 
fear of God has set a seal upon them, or, 
happily in the minority, a very decided love 
of vice has so marked them, that one cannot 
hesitate as to their character. 


Withdrawing hastily from the window, for 
| this last sight was de trop, and brought tears 
to my eyes, I leant back, determined not to 
|look out again. It was, however, impossible 
to resist the sight afforded by the passing 
| crowd without,—that poor man leading home 
_ his drunken wife, whose blackened eye told 
|a terrible tale,—that dirty drab, dodging 
|alternately behind and before that sullen, 
sodden-looking man, who yet seems to have 
seen other and better days, and whose finely 
formed head and forehead speak of mental 
power wasted; that simple, hearty-looking 
man hurrying on to greet his—O rare, most 
rare sight—clean, tidy-looking wife, whose 
bright clean face, kindly expression, and 
/smooth hair, evidently her own growth—if 
| such an expression may be allowed—speak 
'of a comfortable home, where love dwells 
_without the aid of flounces or chignon. 

| All these sights, ané many more, passed 
|me in varied and rapid succession, and would 
doubtless have lasted much longer had not a 
sudden and more violent jolt than usual 
/made me aware of the fact that the horse 
_was down, and that the wheel of this most 
| rackety vehicle had taken the opportunity of 
| paying a flying visit to the next lamp-post ; 


But here we are, near what was formerly | an event which, save for the poor horse, gave 
St. Giles’s—still without losing any of the | me much inward satisfaction ; so jumping out, 
characteristics of the people. In that narrow | and grasping my carpet bag, with unusual 


| 


street two women are fighting,—with what | 





vigour it seemed to me, the old English blood 
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making itself felt in my veins at the sight of| after all, thought I, do they fancy they would 
its fatherland, I set forward. | gain anything by it, or be any the forwarder? 
| But not caring to express my opinions so near 
the loud-voiced, and it seemed to me at least 
| strong-fisted woman at my side, I leant forward 
and listened while several ladies in turn ad- 
dressed the audience, admiring the patient 
good humour with which my fellow-country- 
Repeating these hackneyed but ever-dear | menlistened, laughed, or applauded, especially 
lines, I soon found my hotel, which I was when one lady was venturesome enough to 
just entering, when a paper thrust into my | make the assertion that “a woman was led 
hand called my attention to the fact that a/|to the altar, to return under the halter!” 
meeting was to be held that evening in the! ‘“ Ce gue femme veut, Dieu veut,” says an old 
adjoining hall, in support ef the ‘‘ Women’s | French proverb; so most likely we shall 
Disabilities Bill.” Not very clearly under- have women voting before another century 
standing what that meant, I resolved to go, | is out. 
so having dined in the comfortable hotel, so| But the list of ladies yet to speak was 
conveniently near, and watched from my really alarming, so threading my way out 
window the crowd who were pushing in at of the crowd I regained the street, when 
the now opened doors, as if their lives pacing along at a rapid rate I asked my- 
depended on who should enter first, I|self the question, “ And what then is wo- 
followed. man’s work?” for it is certain they have 
The body of the hall was nearly empty, | special work to do, quite as much as men, 


‘** Breathes there the man, with soul so dead, 
Who never to himself hath said, 
This is my own, my native land ! 
Whose heart hath ne’er within him burned, 
As home his footsteps he hath turned, 
From wandering on a foreign strand ?” 


| for the seats were reserved, until at last the |and no time to spare either to usurp that of 


patience of the crowd cooped up behind | men. 
becoming exhausted, they threw down the| Here my thoughts began to wander far, 
slight barrier, and took possession of them. | far away from these brilliantly lighted streets 

A loud hurrah of approval from the gallery | to a distant land and toa certain night, when, 
where I had found a seat followed these|to enjoy more at leisure the beautiful and 
proceedings. extensive view to be seen from a neighbour- 

“Now,” thought I, “the police will turn|ing height, I had wandered to it from our 
them out, and a few hard blows will be given ;| mountain chdde/. 
perhaps even there may be a row.” Below in the far away valley lay quiet 

No such thing; the police shrugged their villages and little hamlets, and here and 
shoulders, every one laughed, and all shook | there a town. How beautiful it was! how 
down in excellent humour : even those whose calm! how fresh! So beautiful that for a 
reserved seats had been so unscrupulously time I did not notice a large bonfire piled up 
taken bore it very philosophically, and, in | near me, all ready for lighting, and in the 
their turn, invaded the platform, so that in a shadow of which a woman and a child, half 
few minutes the hall was full to overflowing. lying, half sitting, were keeping watch. Now 

Turning to my neighbour, a delicate-look- and then the boy rose and looked out 
ing man, whose wife seemed one of the eagerly into the far, far distance. At last, 
strong-minded sort, I asked him the object | after standing in the soft moonlight rather 
of the meeting. Before he had time to/| longer than usual, he turned to his mother, 
reply, his wife did so for him,—“ It’s for wo- and said in an eager, excited manner, 
men’s rights, especially the right of suffrage,” | ‘ Mother, light! light! for now they are 
she replied. coming!” Instantly a bright flame shot 

“ Ma’am ?” said I, not quite understanding high into the air, and the bonfire was all in 
her. a blaze. 

“The right of voting for members of) It’s light was so clear and bright that it 
Parliament—you will hear many ladies of must have been seen far, faraway. 
distinguished talent plead our cause,” con-| “Who are coming?” said I, starting to 
tinued she, offering me a handbill containing | my feet, and coming from under the old fir 
a long list of the names of those about to) tree which sheltered me. ‘ Who are coming, 
speak. my good woman?” I repeated, for she 

I was silent. seemed little disposed to pay any attention 

The idea of women hustling and jostling to my first question. } ! 
at the hustings and being brought up to| “Who? why, the enemy, sir,” she replied, 
poll, came ludicrously across my mind ; and |as if astonished at my ignorance. 
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“The enemy! But where? I see no! watch, to comfort, to cheer, to help all who 
enemy.” ;come in her way, and to make her home 
“ Perhaps not,” was the reply, “ but your) bright and happy; and that as all her duties 
treasure is not in danger, and mine is.” | begin there, she cannot with impunity struggle 
“And what is this treasure?” But the} and wrestle in an arena not intended by God 
woman did not answer; her anxious eyes| for her to occupy,—other qualities are needed 
were still straining into the dim distance. _| for that, and life too short to be wasted. 
“My father, sir,” whispered the boy;} Let us forget our country and fly off to 
“mother lighted this bonfire to give him|another. Don’t fear! we won’t wander too 
warning; she promised to if there was/ far. We drop down in some light, airy room ; 
danger. Now he will have time to escape.”|may be in Geneva, or Basle, or Neuchatel, 
What made my thoughts so forcibly recur | which you will. 
to this episode in my past life? except) Now look round: in the pretty room 
indeed that it seemed to me to have some|are few luxuries, but many comforts. The 
mysterious connection with the present ; for | children have just come in from the college, 
are not our lives one long chain of events, | their leathern satchels strapped on to their 
which we have bylabour and thought so linked | shoulders ; their scrupulously clean dress is 
| together as to form an ornament fit for the | most simple. 
neck of a king, or so carelessly and thought-| But what is their mother doing ? 
lessly joined as to oblige them to be cast) Let us approach her little table, before she 
aside, or, at most, used for some vile} spreads over it that fine white cloth. Dear 
purpose ? ;me ! why how beautifully she has been paint- 
Now the remembrance of the absorbed, | ing the hours on the faces of the watches, or 
earnest face of that woman, watching match | tracing on them some elegant design. That 
in hand, by the carefully-prepared bonfire, |is the daily occupation by which she keeps 
seemed to be a link between the past and the wolf of poverty from her door. Now 
present, and to whisper to me, as I strode ispeak to her. You will find her full of in- 
rapidly along the now nearly deserted streets | telligence ; she will talk to you in English, 
(for my stay in England was to be short, and| or German, or French; yet she has that 
I wished to see again, if only by the aid of | morning helped to cook the dinner, and the 
| the flickering gas-lights, a few well-remem- beautifully clean room, which she now warns 
| bered localities), that after all a woman’s| the children not to dirty, is of her arranging. 


| 
| 


chief work, best work, is to watch. To-night, when all these chattering little 
To watch! What an idea! folks are in bed, she will be found knitting 
It may be ; but I am an old traveller, and | for them, or sewing for them. 

have perhaps curious ideas. But we can’t stay longer. I wish to show 


But have you then never observed that| you another home. Here the group is quite 
women possess a much keener sense of the | different. 

approach of danger than men do? that they; On the round table dozens of paper-knives 

have a very remarkable quickness of observa-| or needle-books, or boxes, are piled up, on 
| tion, which they might and ought to turn to| each of which is a prettily-painted sketch of | 
|| good account. There are dangers to be/Chillon, or Tell’s chapel, or other Swiss views 
| watched against in every household,—in all, | of note ; while at a wee, tiny table closely 
| sin ; in many, poverty or ez/wue. pressed into the window, a young girl is 

We can always escape an enemy better if} seated, painting from nature the design for 
we know where he is lurking, and from what | the lid of the box before her. ‘This is her 
point he will dart down upon us. trade. I might show you others; but let 

And where, I pray you, shall we find a/these suffice. There is hardly a lady of the 
sentinel who will watch his slightest move- | middle classes who has not some occupation, 
ments more eagerly than will a woman, be | and these occupations are not let to interfere 
she wife, mother, or only the maiden aunt in | with their quiet home life. And why? Why, 
our household. | because where life is simple, its requirements 

If ever our dear countrywomen leave the | are more easily met, and there is time for all. 
difficult post of watchers, it will go hard But enough of these dreams, for here is my 
with the old country. hotel, and glad enough I am. 

Let each earnestly follow out her calling,; Now what can she be after? I asked my- 
be it that of medicine, or authorship, or art, | self as, refreshed by a night's sleep, or rather 
or what it may, but without forgetting that | with eyes half open, I was prowling about the 
her very womanhood calls her to be on the/| old city to have my fill of looking, on the plan, 
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once so fashionable, of seeing the Continent; white calico. “What’s that house?” I 
in a week. What can she have to do here? | asked of the policeman near. 
I asked myself again, as I followed an| “A refuge for children, sir,” he replied. 
elegant, unmistakably real English lady down| “And can I see it?” 
a wretched alley. She at least wears her| “Can't say, sir ; but you just ring and try.” 
own hair, and her face is handsome and ex-|_ Now I had not been forty-eight hours in 
|| pressive. Ah, she turns under that archway London without discovering that the London 
|| into the wretched court beyond, where the | police are a fine, noble-hearted body of men, 
|| squalid, ragged children brighten up at her | civil to strangers, and interested in any 
|| approach, and stopping before a large railed- | charitable deed, so I did ring, and did obtain 
|| in court, takes from her pocket a key, with | admittance, 
|| which she unlocks the rusted gate and enters,| O England, dear old land, many are the 
closely followed by the mob of little ones. wonderful sights to be seen in thee!—many 
What to do? The question is soon/|the noble deeds to tell of thee! but this 
answered. ‘The children dance wildly round | sight was one not soon to be forgotten. 
her as she proposes to them one game after | From the light room where the photographs 
another,—for even here in this small assembly | of the poor, ragged, half-naked children were 
it appears gwi/-y-a la droite ea la gauche. | so prettily contrasted with those taken later, 
So some are for the swing, others for the | when kind treatment had worked its bene- 
“button board” (what that is I don’t know), | ficial effects; the “what they were,” the 
others for a railway train, which is at last | “what they have become ;” where the fir 
voted for and accepted by a large majority, | cones and dried leaves and grasses, sent 
and what is more, starts at once. The | from what one calls the “ handsomest land,” 
where they had found a home, betrayed their 

















‘| children are the carriages, the lady the 
| engine, and whistles loud and shrill to the | English blood, the agricultural taste of the 
| great delight of a little ragged, unwashed | race speaking loudly in this little gift—for it | 
urchin, whose eyes half blinded by the torn | is natural to it to love fields and flowers,—on | 
brim of his much-too-large cap poking into | to the old warehouse-room, where the tiny | 
them every moment, and obliging him “to | match-box makers ply their quick fingers, sing- 
unhook,” gets so excited that he dashes it | ing from time to time snatches of fine genial 
indignantly on the ground, and does not | hymns; and on again up to the room where | 
condescend to pick it up till the train stops | little children, some as lovely as angels, are 
at “ London Bridge,” which noble edifice is | toddling about at play, with no sad, desolated I] 
rather unworthily represented by a blackened | look, but as children who have a home anda || 
bench. loving breast to lean on, and a gentle hand | 
Arrived there, the engine (by one of those | to guide; and on again into the bright kitchen, 
happy changes so peculiar to our childhood) | perfumed with coffee, which a boy is grinding 
becomes without any difficulty a porter, and | with all the vigour of his boyish nature, and 
unlocks the doors of all the carriages, which | where nice clean women are cutting solid slices | 
she performs very dexterously by tickling | of old-fashioned plum cake, for it is feast day 
each child thoroughly well—a proceeding | to-day, it seems, and the little ones come 
they seemed heartily to enjoy, as several | peeping in singing softly; and still on to 
cried out, “Unlock me again, teacher! | where the boys are manfully at work making 
Unlock me again, Miss!” their own outfits for Canada—‘the hand- 
Closely pressed against the old iron rail- | somest land,”—and the widows are stitching 
ings I had joyfully witnessed this scene. | and sewing for the same object. And other 
Energy! Yes, they are full of energy. | sights, too long to tell, but the remembrance 
But time flies, and I must be off to another | of which dwelt on my mind, as entering once 
part of the old city. Making my way to the | more a jolting cab, I drove hastily down to 
new and wonderful “ Underground,” I got | the docks, to join the ship which will carry 
out and walked up a street which bore the | me once more far, far away from the old 
pleasant jovial name of “Sun Street ’’—the | country—not, alas! to the “handsomest 
only pleasant thing about it however, for there land.” 
could not be a greater contrast than between} And so turning round to catch a last 
it and its name. My eye caught sight of} glimpse of the white cliffs before they fade 
a large building, the windows of which were | away in the dim distance, I say adieu. 
adorned by texts in large type, printed on | K. C. 
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MRS. TYRONE AND HER THREE DAUGHTERS. 


BY ANNA J. BUCKLAND. 


CHAPTER VII.—SMALL AND GREAT. 


“Here is Olivia Tyrone wishing to see| 
thee,” said old Rebecca, as she held open the | 
parlour door for Olivia to pass into the room. | 

*‘T have been longing to come to you all | 
the morning,” said Olivia, as she seated her- | 
self in her aunt’s low chair, “ but we have 
had to undergo such a succession of perse- 
cutions. If it is to go on like this I really 
do not know how it will be possible to exist | 
here.” 

“Why, what’s the matter?” exclaimed | 
her uncle. ‘ What do thee mean by perse- 
cutions ?” 

** A succession of visits from the smallest 
of people, talking the smallest of talk,” re- 
plied Olivia. 

“Ha! ha! terrible,” laughed her_uncle ; 
“thee look’st like a martyr, Livy. Racks 
and burnings were nothing to such tortures 
as this, I have no doubt.” 

** But who could these very small people | 
be?” asked Christiana. 

“First, Miss Coney,” replied Olivia ; | 
“secondly, the Misses Mildmay, or the | 
daughters of the late rector; and thirdly, 
‘the successor,’ Mr. Wilton, and his wife.” 

“Ah, Olivia, thee art much too big a 
woman for Fairmead, I see,” said her uncle. 

“ But really, uncle,” replied Olivia, “ can 
you imagine anything more tormenting than 
to have to sit and listen to this chit-chat 
about such mere trifles for a whole morning ?” 

“Yes,” replied Lionel Oldfield, “I can | 
really imagine something quite as tormenting, | 
or more so.” 

“T should like to know what that is, 
then,” said Olivia. 

“Why, to be obliged to listen to the fine | 
conversation of people who are altogether | 
too big for thee,” answered her uncle. 

Olivia looked a little displeased, for, like | 
many persons who are fond of making satiri- | 
cal remarks upon others, she could ill bear | 
to have one of the same kind of little darts | 
thrown at herself. 

“But what was this conversation about, | 
which hath so much disquieted thee ?” asked 
Christiana Oldfield. 

“Do not call it conversation, aunt,” replied 
Olivia. “First of all Miss Coney called, 


| field. 


almost directly after breakfast,—and the chief | answered Christiana Oldfield. 


object of her visit seemed to be to find out 
why I had not been to church on Sunday. 
I believe I managed to baffle her though, 
and she went away as wise as she came. 
Next appeared a procession of the three 
Misses Mildmay, from Primrose Cottage, 
with streamers of peach blossom ribbons 
flying in the breeze; the whole of their con- 
versation consisted in reminding us of their 
dignified position as daughters of the late 
vicar, and in relating the misdoings of ‘the 


| successor,’ as they persisted in calling Mr. 


Wilton, whenever they wished to animadvert 
upon him or his deeds. Before they left, in 
walked Mr. and Mrs. Wilton themselves, 
which was rather amusing, as the old ladies 


'looked a little disconcerted, and were half 
| afraid, I believe, that we should be treacher- 
/ous enough to betray them. 


However, I 
really think ‘the successor’s’ call wasthe most 
y 


| dreary of either, for he talked ‘shop’ the 


whole time, and did not seem to have an 
idea that there was anything in life beyond 


| looking after charity schools, and paying 


inquisitorial visits to the poor,—in both of 
which delightful occupations he tried to 
engage us to take a part.” 

“ And all this seemed very small to thee ?” 
asked Christiana. 

‘It certainly does,” replied Olivia. “ Of 
what possible moment can it be to us?” 

“That is just it, Livy,” said Lionel Old- 


thine, and therefore these things appear as 
nothing in thine eyes. It is truly wonderful 
how differently we look on other people’s 
burdens and other people’s work from the 
way in which we regard ourown, The same 
rule holds good with our inward eyes as with 
the actual organs of vision. What is near 
appears great and imposing, and what is dis- 
tant small and insignificant.” 

“That is very true,” said Christiana Old- 
field, “ and therefore is it necessary for us to 
get as near as we can to one another, in 
order that we may see what each has to 
do and to bear with clearer eyes.” 

“But, my dear aunt,” replied Olivia, “it 
is simply impossible to draw near to persons 
with whom you have nothing whatever in 
common, no sort of affinity.” 

“They are human beings like thyself,” 


“Thee thinkest it is no concern of | 
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replied Olivia. 
thy fellow- 


“by what 


** But of a very small type,” 
“How dost thou measure 
creatures?” asked Christiana ; 
standard P” 

“ Well, I scarcely know,” answered Olivia, 
“but certainly, aunt, you will allow that these 
people, whom we will not name, possess the 
smallest amount of mentality, and 
literally no cultivation.” 

“* Nay,” said Christiana, “ I will not al 
even that; Joseph Wilton is a university 
man, and Catherine Mildmay had the best 
education which could be procured when she 
s young, and she did her best also to in 
struct and train her sisters. But we will let 
and suppose that it is as thou 

then let me ask thee whether, in 
thy estimate of another being, thou 
oughtest to measure only one part of him ? 
Shouldest thou not apply thy standard rather 
whole ?” 
‘I scarcely know 
id Olivia. 


hav e 


] 


LOW 


pass, 
sayest ; 


taking 


? , 
to the 


what you mean, aunt,’ 


Thou knowest that the intellect is not 
the whole of man,” answered Christiana 
Oldfield ; “there are the moral nature, the 


therefore thou 
it before 


ear YB the conscience, c., 


must place all these into the accoul 


thou canst dec ide whether the whole nature 
is small or great.’ 
“ But everybody, of course, has all these,” 


said Olivia. “and I do not think there is 


much difference between one person and 
nother in this respect.’ 
‘That is because thee standest at so great 
distance from them, Livy,” said her uncle. 
Dost » mean to say that one person is 


not better, more holy, kind, and lov ing, more 
and dutiful, sweeter and gentler 
another? Why,” continued he more 
“thee need ‘only look at thyself and 
thy aunt——” 

* We were speaking of Catherine Mild- 
may,” interrupted Christiana Oldfield. ‘ Dost 
thou not remember, when she returned honie 
from her boarding school, — a fine hand- 

some girl she was, and with such an elegant, 
di mnified carriage ? 

‘To be sure, to be sure,” replied Lionel, 

‘I recollect, as if it were but yesterday, 
seeing her coming down the lane from the 
vIC arage, and thee asked me who she was, 
for it was but a year or so al ter we came 
here, and thee remarked what a striking 
figure she had; and then, if thee remember, 
I said directly that I preferred grace to 
stateliness in a woman; but she was a fine 
girl, there’s no doubt, love, in those days, 
and greatly admired in the country. 


humble 
than 
warmly, 
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* And then 


mothe 
fell entirely upon her,” continued Christiana 
Oldfield; ‘“ there her two younger 
Si that brother who gave them so 
much trouble ; and dost thou not remember 
how she gave herself up at once to the duties 
devolving upon her ?” 
“Yes,” replied Lionel 
‘fused young Villiers, 
1use she would not leave her father and 
Her father was a great scholar, 
but he had no notion whatever how 
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to take care of himself, or of any one else. 
The whole family would have gone to ruin 


it had not been for Catherine Mildmay, 
*s no doubt of that.” 

“She kept the house, educated he r sisters, 
ind looked after the pss for many years,’ 
said Christiana, “ and I can well understand 
trial to her to yield the 
1e so long held.” 

‘TI sh a think it would be difficult,” said 
Olivi did not understand her as you do, 
Lunt, SO, OF | vasipapaber' take all these 
thing I should fancy, 
too, successor did not make much 
the feelings of the late vicar’s 
laughters; he seemed to be a thoroughly 
narrow-minded, wooden sort of man.” 

“Joseph Wilton is a very good sort of 
fellow, though,” said Lionel Oldfield; ‘he 
does his work well, neglects nothing, and 
has already much improved the state of the 

Phe poor all like him.” 

‘He is a man with a strong sense of duty,” 
said Christiana, “and such have always 
something which commands my admiration.” 
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and let out 
“ ] think I shall go 


“I see it 
here,” exclaimed Olivia, 
home again.” 

“Nay,” replied Christiana, “do not go 
vet; and I hope, indeed, that thou wilt 
understand that thou canst always say here 
just whatever thou hast in thy mind. Liberty 
of speech is one of our principles, only thou 
seest we claim for ourselves what we willingly 
grant to others.” 

“Ves, yes, Livy,” said her uncle, “thee 
need never hold thy tongue before thy aunt 
and me. Come down here, child, and let 
out as long as thee like, and we'll let out 
upon you in return.” 

“Very well, then, I shall consider that as 
a bargain,” replied Olivia, laughing ; gl 
only hope you will not get tired of me, or 
lose your patience.” 


‘No fear of that,” said her uncle 


Olivia remained some little time longer at 
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almost directly afterwards her 
died, and the charge of the family 
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the cottage, looking over her uncle’s “hortus | of any kind on their part, she would have 
siccus” and stuffed birds, until at length asserted herself at once, and have recovered 
Nelly and Charlotte came to remind her that her ground ; but Margaret and Emily Chester 
it was already past the hour which Mrs.| were so perfectly simple and unpretending, 
Tyrone had fixed for dinner. that though Olivia was sensible of a certain 
As they crossed the green on their way | superiority about them, she could not raise 
home, a young man, rather short and high- | herself above it and put them down. Her 
shouldered, with brown curling hair and /| favourite theory of compensation, by which 
merry dark eyes, came out of the gate of| loveliness and vacuity were bestowed upon 
Fairmead House. Charlotte pinched Olivia’s| one, and intellect with unloveliness upon 
arm as he came towards them. another, seemed to be at fault here ; for here 
“What are you about ?” exclaimed Olivia. | was another gift or attainment which did not 
“It’s Tom Chester,” whispered Charlotte | belong to either and was compatible with 
as he passed. both. 
“Really, Charlotte, you grow worse and; Olivia had seldom been so silent as during 
worse,” replied Olivia. “What do you/this visit. There was nothing about Mrs. 
mean by saying Zom Chester?” Chester or her daughters which could afford 
“Why,” returned Charlotte, wholly un-|her the least opportunity for satire; and 
abashed, “I mean that it is Mr. Chester’s|their conversation, while keeping clear of 
eldest son. We saw them come as we went personalities and village gossip, was of that 
to the cottage—such a carriage-full,—and | light and lively kind which touches a subject 
that young man was on the box.” |by a single pointed remark, and then passes 
on. This was just what Olivia could not do, 
for though she might pursue an argument for 
CHAPTER Vill+—-LIFR AT FAIRMEAD. a length of time, she had not that quickness 
of perception which sees the end from the 
“‘ Tue Chesters” were the frequent topic of | beginning ; and, moreover, she had a wonder- 
conversation during the next few days at the | ful horror of the feminine practice of “‘ jump- 
Willows. Charlotte’s favourite place was a/ing to a conclusion.” She sat, therefore, in 
corner of the window-seat in the parlour,|the best attitude she could assume, but 
from which she could throw a sideway/| scarcely opened her mouth for a single re- 
glance at Fairmead House; and all the in-| mark, leaving to Nelly the task of entertain- 
formation respecting the family which she | ing their younger visitors, while Mrs. Tyrone 
thus obtained was duly reported to her| talked to Mrs. Chester. 
mother and sisters. These scraps of intelli-| I do notforesee much intimate intercourse 
gence called forth, it is true, many a little | with the Chesters,” said Olivia after they had 
discourse from Mrs. Tyrone on “ puerility of | left. ‘“ They are not our sort exactly.” 
mind,” and “too much attention to trifles,” “Why not?” asked Nelly. “I thought 
and were received for the most part by|them very nice and kind, and they asked us 
Olivia with expressions of high disdain; but|to go and play croquet with them whenever 
as, in the end, a general conversation usually | we liked, and hoped we should not be cere- 
followed respecting Charlotte’s news, she was | monious.”’ 
encouraged to continue her observations. | “I fancy they are rather worldly,” said 
Several of the hypotheses, however, which | Mrs, Tyrone; “there was something which 
were thus started and discussed, were set at; gave me the impression that they had not 
rest later in the week by a call from Mrs. | much of the higher life about them.” 
Chester and her two daughters at the Willows.|  ‘‘ Where do people carry their higher life 
It was then settled that the two young ladies,| when they /azve it about them, mamma?” 
Margaret and Emily Chester, were neither | asked Olivia. 
surpassingly beautiful, nor eminently talented;| ‘* Now don’t speak to me like that, Olivia,” 
they were, however, good-looking, lively, and| replied Mrs. Tyrone, “you know very well 
agreeable, and about their dress and manners | what I mean ; and I really do wish that you 
there was just that nameless finish which} were more like the Miss Chesters; you 
at once makes itself felt. In point of intellect} might take many a lesson from them in 
Olivia was decidedly their superior ; her| proper manners and a good style of dress.” 
education also, if less elegant, was more} “Then I should become worldly, and 
thorough ; but yet in their presence she found | neglect to carry my higher life about with me,” 
herself at a disadvantage. Had there been | replied Olivia. 
the least attempt at assumption or ostentation| ‘I say no more,’ 
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solemnly, as she went to the bookcase and 
took out a book. 

The first little excitement attending the 
removal to a new place of abode and the 
introduction to new acquaintances had soon 
passed away, and Mrs. Tyrone and her three 
daughters began to experience the monotony 
of a true village life. All the calls had been 
duly returned; and Lionel and Christiana 
Oldfield were in London, so that the 
family at the Willows were thrown pretty 
much on their own resources for occupation 
entertainment. It may be imagined 
that where so much attention was paid “to 
mental improvement,” there could be no lack 
of pleasures and employments ; but if this be 
made the sole aim of life, and pursued to the 
neglect of the higher principles of love and 
duty, it degenerates, like all selfish desires, 
into a mere craving for intellectual excitement 
—an unsatisfied and feverish thirst, never 
fully gratified. It will have been seen how 
little affection or duty was the spring of 
action in the Tyrone family ; self-gratification 
was really as much the object kept in view 
in all they did as though their days had 
been spent in a round of idle pleasure- 
seeking; and yet Mrs. Tyrone would have 
been greatly astonished had any one asserted 
that her aims were low and her life unfruitful 
and selfish. 

The life which they were now leading at 
Fairmead could not be otherwise than weari- 
some and unattractive, because they were 
seeking for what could not be found there ; 
for it is only when love and duty reign 
within that every form of external life 
becomes a sphere for action, and is found 
to contain objects of interest and import- 
ance. 

It is perhaps needless to say that Mrs. 
Tyrone’s scheme for spending the time soon 
fell to the ground: only a true sense of duty 
can carry any one through a system of that 
kind, and this principle of action was, as we 
have seen, altogether wanting. Mrs. Tyrone 
herself was the first to break through it. The 
arrival of a note from Mr. Wilton, informing 
her that she had been appointed as a visitor 
to the school and accompanied by a bundle | 
of tracts, and a book entitled “ District No. 
5—Fairmead Butts : Visitor, Mrs. Tyrone,” 
quite diverted the current of her thougits, 
and she dropped the subject of “hard 
reading,” and took up with that of “ social 
science,” as she called it. The weather was 
fine, and the long walk to Fairmead Butts 
was pleasant and inviting, so Mrs. Tyrone 
turned all her attention to “improving the 
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state of the poor.” She made long entries 
in her book of the condition in which she 
found the dwellings of the poachers and 
broom-makers of Fairmead Butts ; examined 
them as to the state of education among 
them, and wrote “ Def/orable” under that 
head in her book. She lectured the women 
on domestic management and the training of 
children, and pointed out to the men how 
much they would save in a year if they gave 
up drinking beer and smoking tobacco. All 
this occupied a considerable portion of her 
time, and involved besides a number of calls 
upon Mr. Wilton to “report” and to ask 
advice, so that Mrs. Tyrone spent the greater 
part of each day out of doors. As long as 
she felt that she was doing “a great work,” 
the results of which she expected would be 
immediately apparent, Mrs. Tyrone was 
satisfied, and in her way happy. 

Charlotte often accompanied her mother 
to Fairmead Butts ; the manners and habits 
of the people there were so new to her, that 
it quite amused her; and before long she 
knew the history of most of the families much 
more clearly than Mrs. Tyrone. 

The school in the meantime, about which 
Mrs. Tyrone had expressed herself so enthu- 
siastically, was a constant source of disagree- 
ment among the sisters. Their mother 
having allowed her name to be put down as 
a visitor, it became incumbent upon one of 
the family to fulfil the obligations of this 
office. Mrs. Tyrone herself seldom or 
never entered the schools ; she usually forgot 
it on the appointed afternoon until just as 
she was leaving the house to set out on her 
walk to Fairmead Butts, when she would put 
her head in at the parlour door, and 
exclaim,— 

“ By-the-bye, girls, it is the afternoon for 
the school; one of you must go: you can 
settle it among yourselves.” 

The “settling it” usually meant a long 
discussion of the various reasons why neither 
should undertake the task ; and after Nelly 
and Charlotte had triumphantly demonstrated 
that there was “no occasion for any one to 
go at all,” and settled themselves down to 
their previous occupations again, Olivia 


| would quietly put her book away, go up-stairs, 


and presently leave the house in the direction 
of the school. 

It was on Olivia, perhaps, that their present 
mode of life pressed the most heavily. There 
was nothing to gratify her intellectual tastes, 
nothing to call forth her mental activity ; and 
having been trained to the vigorous exercise 
of these powers alone, and taught to consider 
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them as the higher portion of her nature, she | 
felt as though her present life were unendur- | 
ably futile and void of interest. This idea | 
naturally produced the evil spirit of discon- 

tent and rebellion against her lot ; and these | 
feelings being indulged without restraint re- | 

sulted again in a profound contempt for all | 
around her, which sometimes showed itself | 

in lofty sarcasm, but more frequently in the | 
less dignified form of thorough bad humour. | 

In the meantime poor Olivia flattered herself| 
that her inability to live any kind of satis- | 
factory life at Fairmead arose out of her im- | 
measurable superiority to those persons, 

who did manage to love God and their neigh- | 
bours, and to fulfil the duties springing from 

these affections, and thus maintain a cheerful | 
heart even in the “narrow sphere” of a 
village existence. 

The fact was that Olivia’s affections had 
never been truly called forth, or made the | 
motive of an action. Todoanything from love | 
to another, or simply because it was right, 
was a strange impulse to her. From her 
childhood she had been taught that “ se/f/ 
improvement” was to be the aim of every 
exertion, every sacrifice. And now that she 
was placed in circumstances where she con- 
sidered this to be impracticable, she felt as 
though she no longer had anything to live 
for. She attempted, it is true, to read now 
and then, but she missed the stimulating 
effect of intellectual companionship or the 


exciting influence of a coming examination, | 


She had tried also for a short time to carry 
on the education of her younger sisters ; but 


Charlotte was usually called away for an ex- | 


pedition with her mother to Fairmead Butts 


just at the hour which Olivia had fixed for | 
study ; and Nelly, who hated the sight of| 
every book but a novel, always came with | 
reluctance,and manifested the most provoking | 


indifference to every subject in which Olivia 
wished to interest her. Olivia very soon 


decided, therefore, that it was perfectly use- | 


less to attempt anything for the “ improve- 
ment ” of her sisters, and gave them both up 
to hopeless ignorance. 

Nelly, left to herself, followed the desultory 
impulse of the hour, and spent her time now 
in lolling upon the sofa over a story-book, 
now in playing croquet with the Chesters, 
and occasionally in spasmodic attempts to 
finish some of the vaiious pieces of wool-work, 
crochet, or tatting, which she had at different 
times commenced. She soon fell back into 
her old slovenly habits, and was seldom to 
be seen without a rent in her dress, or some 
other indication of a careless, ill-regulated 
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manner of seannding the “ minor morals” of 
life. 

Thus the Tyrones passed the first two 
/months of their residence in Fairmead. 

The Wiliows had been taken for a year, 
| but Olivia already felt as though it would be 
impossible to endure the weariness and 
|monotony for ten more dreary months, and 
she hoped that some new idea or fancy might 
take possession of her mother’s mind, and 
induce her to propose a change before the 
expiration of their term of isolation from the 
world at large. 

In the meantime Lionel and Christiana 
Oldfield had not yet returned from London. 
The month of May had, it is true, passed 
away, but they had many friends in “ the 
to whom they had been paying a 
succession of visits. 

CHAPTER IX.— MIDSUMMER'S EVE. 

Ir was Midsummer's eve ;—that bewitching 
festival, when fairies dance the livelong night 
away in the grassy glades of green old woods ; 
and mischievous Puck flies through the air, 
carrying “ the little purple flower, called by 
maidens love-in-idleness,” ready to squeeze 
|its potential juice upon the eyes of unwary 
mortals. 

The day itself had been unusually sultry, 
and the ladies at the Willows had not spent 
the afternoon in at all an intellectual or 
improving manner. Even Mrs. ‘Tyrone’s 
higher nature had succumbed to the influ- 
/ence of that drowsy time ; and although she 
sat in an ordinary chair, with Carlyle’s 
“Frederick the Great” upon her lap, her 
head now drooped forward in too close 
proximity to the “Great Fritz,” and now 
hung back as though she were absorbed in 
gazing into the immensity of the ceiling ; 
|while peculiar sounds, commencing with a 
succession of little puffs, and rising in 
grandeur to a final snort, frequently roused 
her three daughters from their more easy 
slumbers in the corners of the wide window 
seats, and upon the sofa. Thus the afternoon 
had passed away; and then the longer 
| shadows fell across the grass ; a little breeze 
|sprang up as the sun retired; the maid 
entered the room with the tea-tray ; and the 
four ladies began to consider how they 
should pass the evening. 

Mrs. Tyrone had “a report” to make at 
the vicarage. It concerned one of the natives 
of Fairmead Butts, whose real name was 
Richard Scraggs, but who was better known 
in the neighbourhood as Dick Starlight. The 
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man had become a village celebrity in his 
way, on account of the part he had taken in 
one or two desperate poaching frays, and for 
his boldness and skill in pilfering from hen- 
roosts and fish-ponds. But Mrs. Tyrone had 
taken him in hand, and she considered him 
to be most hopefully attentive to her dis- 
courses ; some of his remarks to her in reply, 
she had thought so striking and interesting, 
that, on her return home, she had written 
them down as nearly as possible in his own 
words ; and it was these “notes” that she 
wished to read to Mr. Wilton this evening. 
It is needless to say that she had made no 
attempt to enter into the real life of this 
rough, uncontrolled character, or to under- 
stand the troubles and temptations attending 
a path so different from her own; nor need 
we add either that the interest with which 
she regarded her fellow-being had no deeper 
foundation than the hope that he would turn 
out to be “a most interesting case,” and 
prove the success of her exhortations. 

Mrs. Tyrone, therefore, set off immediately 
after tea for her visit to the vicarage, leaving 
her three daughters discussing their plans 
for passing the evening. ‘These were still 
undecided, when a step on the gravel-walk 
excited Charlotte’s attention— 

“It’s Tom Chester, I am certain it is,” 
exclaimed Charlotte, as she peeped from 
behind the curtain. “It is the same young 
man we saw that afternoon, Olivia, the day 
that they came to the house—don’t you 
remember ?” 

“T remember reproving you for sayirg 


Zom Chester,” replied Olivia, “ It’s odious, | 


Charlotte , 

“Well, never mind,” interrupted Charlotte, 
“he has just come to the door. I wonder 
what it can be about. ‘There now, he has 
gone away again; he must have left some 
message, Or a note, perhaps. I shall go and 
see.” 

At that moment the servant entered the 
room with a little note from Miss Chester, 
inquiring whether the Misses Tyrone were 
disengaged this evening, and wouid like to 
come across to Fairmead House, and enjoy 
the coolness of the garden, or play a game 
ef croquet. 
course ready in a moment to comply with 
this request, but Olivia lingered. She did 
not feel at her ease, as we have already said, | 
in the society of the Chesters. When she 
was away from them, she would despise them | 
as frivolous and small-minded; but in their | 
presence she was disturbed by an uncom-| 
fortable consciousness of their superior ele- 
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Nelly and Charlotte were of 


'gance and grace; and these were things in 


which she felt her own deficiencies. She, 
therefore, decided at last that she would 
allow Nelly and Charlotte to go without her 
this evening. “I don’t care for croquet,” 
she said to her sisters ; “it isan absurd waste 
of time to stand up for two or three hours, 
trying to knock a bail through a dozen little 
hoops. I shall not go. I shall take a walk 
instead.” 

“But alone?” said Nelly, “surely you 
won't go for a walk alone, and in the evening, 
too? You had better come with us, even 
if you don’t like croquet.” 

“No, thank you,” replied Olivia, “I am 
quite competent to take care of myself, so [ 
shall take a walk across the fields to Hangley 
Mill, and come home down those pretty 
lanes.” 

Nelly and Charlotte did not make any 
further attempt to persuade their sister to 
come with them to Fairmead House, but 
ran off, saying, “ Wilful folks must have their 
way.” 

Olivia always enjoyed a solitary walk, and 
she often told herself that the companionship 
of her own thoughts was not only more 
“ improving,” but, also, more agreeable than 
the society of her fellow-creatures. 

It was a lovely June evening; and the 
heat of the day had given place to the de- 
licious dewy coolness, which at this season 
of the year accompanies the sunset. A soft 
wreath of purple mist rested upon the brow 
of the distant hills, through which the sun 
shone forth like a crimson rose of glory; 
while in the east glimmered the full moon, 
a disk of silver in a pale green sky. Olivia, 
though not so susceptible to the influences 
of natural beauty as many less “ intellectual ” 
persons, could not but be affected by the 
loveliness of such a scene ; and she stopped 
many times to gaze around her as she crossed 
the fragrant hay-fields, over a rising upland to 
the Mill. ‘“ The world is certainly very beau- 
tiful,” she said to herself, standing once more 
to look across the country before she got 
over the stile leading into the lanes, by which 
she was to return home. “It seems as 
though it must have been created for a 
different race of beings to those which in- 
habit it—a race with nobler, purer minds, 
unaffected by the follies and littlenesses of 
common humanity.” The lane into which 
Olivia now entered was not less lovely in its 
way than the more expansive scenes which 
she left behind her. High banks rose on 
both sides of it, crowned with hedges, in all 
the fresh green fokage of early summer. 
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Above an undergrowth of ferns and foxglove 
hung festoons of woodbine, briony, and the 
wild rose, the pale blossoms of which shone 
like stars in the summer twilight, while from 
a neighbouring copse a nightingale began to 
pour forth its melodious song. Olivia was 
charmed and delighted, and notwithstanding 
the waning light which was already leaving 
the shaded lane, she lingered awhile to 
gather the woodbine and roses, and to 
listen to the plaintive song of the nightin- 
gale. If a thought of fear did cross her 
her mind, it was immediately repressed by 
the reflection—“ There is nothing wrong in 
my being here alone in the twilight; there 
is nothing to be ashamed of, and, therefore, 
I have nothing to fear.” But, notwithstanding 
all her reasoning, Olivia’s heart did beat a 
little faster as she heard the heavy step of 
some one coming down the lane, and saw a 
large, rough looking-man, in wofully ragged 
attire, having a basket in his hand, and some 
fishing-lines thrown over his shoulders. She 
was standing at the moment pulling the 
woodbine from the hedge, and she hastily 
decided to remain where she was until he had 
passed, and then to return home by the way 
she had come, across the stile, and through 
the fields, instead of down the lanes. 

As he came up to her, however, the man 
stopped, and with the voice of a command 
rather than of a supplication, said :— 

**What have you got to give a poor tellow 
this evening, Miss ?” 

“T have nothing,” replied Olivia, “ I have 
left my purse at home.” 

“Come now,” said the man, “it’s not a 
likely story that a young lady like you should 
have no money about you, so just look in 
your pocket, and see.” 

“I assure you,” replied Olivia, “that I 
speak the truth when I tell you that I have 
no money at all with me, and besides, if I 
had, you have no right to stop me and ask 
for it.” 

“ As for the right, that’s neither here nor 
there,” said the man, “there’s no living 
without it, and I’m in desperate want of it 
just now, and must get it somehow ; so per- 
haps you'll take out your purse yourself, 
Miss, without giving me any more trouble.” 

At that moment a sound caused Olivia to 
look round, and she saw that a young man 
had sprung over the stile from the fields into 
the lane. He was evidently a gentleman 
trom his appearance, although Olivia could 
not identify him with any one whom she knew 
in Fairmead. Notwithstanding Olivia’s pre- 
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vious arguments against weak-minded fears, 





she had never experienced such a sense of 


relief and calmness in her life as the sight 
of this stranger occasioned; and while she 
was making up her mind how she could best 
ask for his interference in enabling her to 
get rid of her disagreeable companion, he 
passed her, but after walking on for a few 
paces, he stopped, and, turning back, said to 
her, in a pleasant, frank voice,—— 

“Ts this fellow annoying you?” 

“Yes,” replied Olivia, “and I was just 
going to beg for your assistance in getting 
rid of him. He insists upon asking me for 
money, and I have none to give him.” 

““What do you mean by stopping a lady 
in this way?” exclaimed the young man, 
addressing the tramp, “ be off at once, or I 
shall send the police after you, you may 
depend upon it,” and then, turning to Olivia, 
he said, “I think you had better allow me 
to accompany. you to the end of this lane ; 
it looks somewhat dark and lonely; I suppose 
you live in Fairmead ?” 

** Yes,” replied Olivia, “and I shall really 
be very much obliged to you.” 

The man in the meantime tramped up the 
lane in the opposite direction, turning round, 
however, first to say,——“ If ladies go walking 
about like that, they ought to be made to pay 
for it.” Olivia and her companion went on 
in silence. He was evidently waiting for her 
to begin a conversation, if she should so 
choose ; and had Olivia felt that there was 
anything peculiar or awkward in her having 
to walk home in this way with a perfect 
stranger, she would, probably, have been 
ready immediately with some trifling remark 
by which his attention should be called away 
from the embarrassing circumstances, but it 
did not appear to her in this light. She was 
greatly relieved at having met with assistance 
and protection, just when she required it, and 
it seemed to her perfectly simple and natural 
to accept of it. From what she saw of the 
stranger, she felt persuaded that he was a 
person whom she could perfectly trust ; 
indeed, there was a look about his open 
forehead and clear brown eyes which seemed 
very familiar to her, although she could not 
remember ever having seen him before. She 
was silent, as we have said, because she did 
not feel the urgent need for conversation, and, 
also, because it was at all times difficult for 
her to talk when she had nothing particular 
to say ; so she occupied herself in thinking 
over what had passed. At length, as they 
drew near the village, she said,— 

“I believe I have been very self-willed and 
foolish this evening. I was determined to 




























have my walk, in spite of whatever might be 
urged against it; but I hope I have not in- 
convenienced you, or brought you out of 
your way?” 

“No, certainly,” replied her companion, 
“T was extremely glad to arrive so fortu- 
nately ; itisn’t often that one meets with such 
adventures in every-day life. I hope you 
were not very much frightened, yourself.” 

*J do not think I was ever so glad to 
see any one as I was to see you appear so 
suddenly in the lane,” said Olivia, laughing, 
“and I am very much obliged to you for 
walking with me to the village, for I cer- 
tainly do not feel quite so brave as when I 
set out.” 

“‘T have enjoyed the walk exceedingly,” he 
replied, “this lane is just like a pre-Raphaelite 
picture ; only I suppose you will not allow 
that to be at all a fair comparison ; but you 
must excuse a Londoner, who is always dis 
posed to esteem nature according to its 
resemblance to art.” 

“And that is not so unreasonable,” said 
Olivia, “ because the artist generally chooses 
the most perfect forms of nature as his 
models, so that when we find natural ob- 
jects resembling some chef-d’wuvre of art, 
we may conclude that they are among some 
of nature’s best performances.” 

“That is true,” replied the young man, 
“but with what different feelings one regards 
a beautiful scene, and the most perfect repre- 
sentation of it. Ina picture one’s admiration 
is diverted from the subject itself to the 
skilful workmanship ; the marks of the tools 
are always there ; but amidst natural scenes 
one gives one’s self up to the full enjoyment 
of their simple loveliness. It gives one such 
a delightful sensation of repose to get into 
the country and find no signs of labour upon 
everytaing.” 

** Have you been in Fairmead long ?” asked 
Olivia. 

“JT only came down from London this 
afternoon,”’ he replied, “and this is my first 
country walk since I don’t know when, so 
you must pardon me if my enthusiasm runs 
away with me alittle. Jam staying with Mr. 
and Mrs. Oldfield—they are my uncle and 
aunt. Do you know them?” 

“ Perfectly well,” replied Olivia, “may I 
ask if your name is Penforth ?” 

“ Certainly,” he replied, “ I am Mrs. Old- 
field’s nephew.” 

“ Mr. and Mrs. Oldfield are also my uncle 
and aunt,” said Olivia, “and I have often 
heard them speak of you, and was aware that 
they were going to bring you back with 
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them from London, but I did not know they ° 


had returned.” 

** We came down a day or two earlier than 
they had intended,” replied Mr. Penforth, 
“because my uncle wished to attend some 
meeting in Dulford, which is to be held on 
Friday. But how curious that we should 
meet in this way! Let me see, we must be 
in some way cousins, I suppose.” 

“My mother, Mrs. ‘Tyrone, is a niece of 
Mr. Oldfield,” said Olivia. 

“And my father was Mrs. Oldfield’s 
youngest brother,” said Mark Penforth ; 
“what relation, then, am I to you?” 

“That is as great a puzzle as the cele- 
brated connection between Dick and John,” 
said Olivia, laughing. 

By this time they had reached the gate of 
the Willows, where stood Mrs. Tyrone herself 
with a pocket handkerchief over her head, 
gazing down the road. 

“ Olivia!” she exclaimed, as she caught 
sight of her daughter, “ how excessively im- 
prudent,—indeed, I may say improper, it is 
of you to go out for a walk, and stay till it 
is now past——” 

‘“ Mamma,” said Olivia, “ this is Mr. Mark 
Penforth, aunt Christiana’s nephew.” 

“Indeed!” exclaimed Mrs. Tyrone; “ and 
have I really the pleasure of beholding Mr. 
Penforth, the author of that interesting paper 
in Fraser's Magazine? Do pray walk in. 
The tray is on the table, and you must stop 
and take your bread and cheese with us. 
The body requires food, you know, as well as 
the mind.” 

“Thank you,” replied Mr. Penforth, “ but 
I think my uncle and aunt will be expecting 
me, and I should not like to keep them wait- 
ing for me as I know my aunt is very tired. 
I shall hope to have the pleasure of calling 
in the morning.” 

“Oh, I hope you will feel yourself quite at 
home with us,” said Mrs. Tyrone; “we are 
cousins, you know, and whether you care to 
claim the relationship or not, I assure you 
we think too much of the honour to forget it.”’ 

At that moment Nelly and Charlotte ran 
out of the house, and they had to be intro- 
duced to “ Cousin Mark,” as Mrs. Tyrone 
began directly to call him; and then so 
many questions were asked about Olivia’s 
walk, and how she and Mr. Penforth had 
met, that Mark standing at the gate gave a 
hasty and amusing sketch of the adventure, 
so putting it that even Mrs. Tyrone felt dis- 
posed to laugh at it, and to defer her dis- 
course on propriety until another occasion. 

As soon as the description was given of 
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the tramp who had accosted Olivia in the 
Jane, and after whom Mark said he was 
determined to send the fo/ice the next morn- 
ing—forgetting that he was no longer in 
London,—Charlotte exclaimed,— 

“JT know the man quite well. 
Starlight, I am certain.” 

“Impossible,” said Mrs. Tyrone, “I am 
sure he feels quite differently from that.” 

A few more questions, however, confirmed 
the resemblance, and left but little doubt that 
it was indeed Mrs. Tyrone’s “‘ pet poacher” 
who had so peremptorily demanded Olivia’s 


It’s Dick 


use. 
This was rather a blow to Mrs. Tyrone’s 
triumphant anticipations that the village 
desperado was about to make an “ interest- 
ing case,” like the “ people you read about 
in those books,” as she expressed it. She 
little knew the patient kindness, the strong 
i 


GRANNY’S 


I’m alone, but yet not lonely, 
For within this humble room 
High and holy thoughts like angels 
Visit me, in light or gloom 





Memories, too, crowd fast upon me 
Forms of friends no longer nigh: 

Scenes of early youth and « 1h 
Rise before my dreaming eye. 
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Often while I think upon it 
My old home I seem to see 

With my mother and my sisters 
Busy as they used to be. 

Then bright little forms surround me, 
Infant voices breathe a prayer ; 

But those days are long, long vanished, 
Numbered with the days that were. 
And those children, taught and tended 

They are men and women now ; 
Years of care their lines have printed 
Over many a once smooth brow. 


? 


Life has brought its cares and trials, 
These their profit and their pain, 
Yet withal the warmth and freshness 

And the truth of love remain. 
Snowdrops, liks a gentle spirit, 

Prophets of a heavenly spring ! 
Pale and spotless, pure and graceful, 
Oh, what thoughts to me ye bring! 


GRANNY’S SNOWDROPS. 





it is possible so to influence a fellow-being as 
to break the force of old habits and the all- 
powerful attractions of self-interest and sin 
Mrs. Tyrone’s expectations were founded on 
no faith in the power and mercy of God to 
subdue and change the hardest heart; but 
she had a certain superstitious belief in the 
power of particular words and phrases, which, 
she imagined, if duly repeated, were to exer- 
cise a magical influence over the individual 
so exercised ; and now, when she found the 
spell had failed, she was mortified and vexed, 
and inclined to feel very resentful against 
the object of her late interest. She was as 
much annoyed with Olivia, also, for encoun- 
tering Dick Starlight, as she was with the 
poacher himself; but she carefully avoided 
all further allusion to the walk, and con 
tented herself by finding fault with evcry 
word and action of her daughter for the rest 
of the evening. 


SNOWDROPS. 


Not the border in the orchard, 
Not the old familiar ground, 

Not the green brook-bounded meadow 
Where in springtime ye were found ; 


Not the hands-that used to cull you 
Where ye bloomed so many a day ;— 

They are folded in the churchyard, 
And those times have passed away, 


As I gaze upon your beauty 
I remember Him whose care, 
You and me alike hath fashioned, 
Who is present everywhere ? 


Giving to the flower its beauty 
And its share of sun and dew, 
And the words come back before me, 
“How much more He cares for you!” 
‘Till I pray that He may gather 
All my scattered children home ;— 
Planting them in that great garden 
Where no storm shall ever come. 


Though on earth I shall not see them, 
Yet before His throne above 

I may find in perfect glory 
All the flowers that I love. 


ALESSIE BOND, 
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WHY NOT ? 2 





SIN CE there is no risk, 
expense, or obligation of any 
kind involved in accepting 
a free trial in your own home 
of the best Sewing Machine 
for household purposes, ever 
made— 


AND ‘since you are not 
asked to buy, but only to try 
this Machine— 


WHY NOT order at once 
the Wittcox & Gisss Silent 
Sewing Machine to be sent to 
you on these conditions, car- 
riage paid ? 
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NO RISK. 


THERE is no risk involved in 
accepting the trial thus offered, be- 
cause the Machine cannot get out of 
order; but even should it be injured, 
no charge is made for the damage 
done. 


NOR is there any danger of de- 
stroying the fabric which the Machine 
sews, as happens so frequently with 
the more complicated Machines, as 
well as with the rubbish sold as cheap 
hand-machines. 


NO EXPENSE. 


THERE is no expense incurred in 
accepting the trial thus offered— 


BECAUSE there is no charge made 
for carriage : 


BECAUSE there is no charge made 
for the use of the Machine, 
whether it is kept or returned : 


BECAUSE there is no charge made 
should injury be done to the 
Machine (as stated above). 
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NO OBLIGATION. 


THERE is no obligation to buy the 
Machine, though it has been had for 
trial. 


THERE is no obligation to buy, or 
even to try, any other Machine if the 
one tried should not be approved. 


THERE is no obligation to pay for, 
or in any way recognise, having had 
the month’s trial and use of the 
Machine. 


BEWARE 


OF buying any Machine that can- 
not be had for home trial, free from 
all embarrassing liabilities! 


BEWARE 


OF Machines claiming to be 
genuine Witicox & Gres, that 
have not the Medallion Trade Mark 
of this Company (sec next page) em- 
bedded in the base! 


BEWARE 


OF old worn-out Machines, patched 
and painted up to look like new! 
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BEWARE 
Of Dealers who profess to sell 


the Witicox & Gisss Machines 
without producing the Com- 
pany’s Certificate or Agency for 
the present year. Y 
THE WI/LLCOX AND GIBBS 


GENUINE AMERICAN MADE 


SILENT SEWING MACHINE 


IS SENT, CARRIAGE PAID, FOR 


A MONTH’S FREE TRIAL AT HOME. 











No payment need be made 
unt after the trial, of 
satisfactory references are 
given ; but many prefer to 
pay rather than refer to 
their friends; in such 
cases the money paid in 
advance is promptly re- 
Junded tn full, should the 
Machine be returned at the 
end of the trial month, A 
gurantee to this effect is 
stamped on every invoice. 























Better Sewing for 
Tlousehold Purposes is 
lone by the Willcox 
and Gibbs than by any 
other Sewing Maehine 
in existence. 

Machines of other makers 
taken in exchange. Easy 
Terms, §e. 

+*» Send for the TDustrated 
Price List; select a suitable 
style of Machine, and the chap- 
ter entitled “ Terms, &e.,”” on 


page 12, wiil give full particulars 





Willcox & Gibbs Sewing Machine Co., 


150, CHEAPSIDE, EC. 


135, REGENT STREET, 


W. LONDON. 


16, CROSS ST., Royal Exchange, MANCHESTER. 
AGENTS :— 


AYLESBURY—P. Payne & Son. 
BARNSTAPLE—W. H. Heanrson. 
BELFAST—Ruinppet & Co. 
BIRMINGHAM—T. 8. Tonove. 
BRADFORD—J. Parkinson, 
BRISTOL—J. S. Witiw ry. 
CANTERBURY—TI. Wax & Co. 
CARDIFF—Cnross Brornens. 
CHELTENHAM—Sresrt & Co. 
CORK—Arkxrss Bros 
DERBY—W. Srevenson. 
DEVIZES—G. Saurn. 
DUBLIN—R. L. IHucues, 
EXEVER—S. East. 





And in all other Torens. 


GLASGOW—Grimwape & Co. 
HASTINGS—A.pertox & Coa 
IPSWICH—Meapows & Bennett. 
LANDPORT—J. Sugrven., 
LEEDS—R. M. Brea. 
LEICESTER—H. Gez. 
LIVERPOOL—Oxton & Co. 
NORTIHAMPTON—J. & G. Hicerxs, 
NORWIOH—Bvcxirenam & Sons, 
PLYMOUTH —4J. R. Cutsterr. 
RYDE—M. Hi. Gere. 
SOUTHAMPTON—C. Istzep & Co. 
TROWBRIDGE— J. Risox & Co, 
TRURO—R. Cranks & Co, 
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The “THOROUGH” WASHER. 


Since a good W ashing Machine has now become the most important labour-saving machine in all we 
appointed households and as there are no other machines wherein such great differer ices exist in their 
merits, it behoves intending purchasers to be careful in selection. 

The **Thorough” Washer is now daily re placing machines which their unfortunate owners 
have been deluded into buying through seeing the notorious chemico-juggling performances, or washing 
machine trials (?) at the various agricultural shows with doctored clothes and water. 

On its first introduction in 1871 it at once took the first place, and has never yet met with a make: 
who dare compete with it in b the only rational trial (and such an one has never yet taken place) viz.,—one 
wherein all should be supplied from one common stock of clothes and water, This fact is suggestive 

The ** Thorough ” w asher will do several times more work than any other, occupies no mor? 
room than an ordinary wringing machine, and is easily worked by a child seven or eis ght years old, 





It will soon repay its cost in the saving ef soap alone. 
Catalogues free on Application to 
THE “ THOROUGH” WASHING MACHINE COMPANY, 


BURNLEY, LANCASHIRE. 
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DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 


THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 






SHLORODYNE is admi by the Professioz e the most wom 1 valua ‘ salad 
CHLORODYNE is the I s, Consumption, Bronchitis, Astin a 
CHLORODYNE eflect: too often ‘atal diseases—Diphtlheria, Fever, Croup, Ague, 
CHLORODYNE acts is the only specific in Cholera and Dysentery. 
CHLORODYNE effect Epilepsy, Hyst eria, Palpitation, and Senet ms 
CHLORODYNE ist gia, Rheumatism, Gout, Cancer, Toothache, Menir 5, &e. 








From Lorp FRANC! Jount Charies, Donegal, 11th Recetas 18 36 
iweis Conyngham, who this timelast y ! Dr. J. Collis Browne’s Chlerodyne Bont Ss: te rt, and has found 
rful medicine, will be glad e balt-a-dozen bottles sent at once to the abcve address,’ 


Earl Russell communicated to the Co lege of Physicians that he received a dispatch from Her Majesty's Consul at Manilla, 
e effect that Ch olera has been raging fearfully, and that the ONLY remedy of any service was CGELORUDYNE.”—8 

4 Ist Jecel er, 186: 

7” CAUTION,—BEWARE of PIRACY and IMITATION. 

\UTION.— Vice-Chancellor Sir W. PaGe Woop stated that Dr, CoLttis Browne was undoubtedly the Inventor of CHLORODYNE;; that 
tory of the Defendant, FREEMAN, was deliberately untrue, which, he regretted to say, had been sworn to.-- See Times, 10th July, 1864. 
Sold in bottles at Is, 144., 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and 11s. each, None is genuine without the words, “Dr. J, COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE 

e Government Siamp. Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies each Bottle. 


Sole Manufacturer—J. T. DAVENPORT, 33, Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury, London. 
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UNSHINE. 


AN ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY PERIODICAL. 


CONDUCTED BY THE 
Rev. W. MEYNELL WHITTEMORE, D.D., 
Rector of St Jame ss, London; and Editor of ** GOLDEN HOURS.” 


oA 


his popular magazine has achieved a very great success. It has a large and increasing 
circulation, and has become a highly prized companion for leisure hours. Old and young find 
entertainment and profit in its pages. Its contents are of a diversified character ; its articles are 
from the pens of the ablest writers; and its illustrations are designed by talented artiste, and 
engraved in the highest style of art. 


ARRANGEMENTS FOR 1873. 
THE BRAVE HEART. A New Story for Girls. By the Author of “ Dora Selwyn,” “ Daisy’s Fortune,” &e. 
CHRONICLES OF EARLESMEDE, A New Story for Boys. By the Author of “Soldier Harold,” 
‘‘Arthur’s Victory,” &c. 
#,* These stories will commence in January, run through the year, and be illustrated. 
PICTURE STORIES, A new series of these capital exercises for the ingenuity and talent of clever young 
people will be given next year. 
LETTERS FROM THE EDITOR. The Editor undertakes to write twelve letters to his young friends on 
various interesting topics. 
Other papers, combining instructive and attractive incident, will alse appear. 


LONDON: W MACINTOSH, 24, PATERNOSTER ROW. 
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PAR 25.27.& 28. OXFORD STW 
MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 

‘AT HOME’ NOTES!! INVITATIONS!! BALL‘!PROGRAMMES!! 

s. d. | CY mo 
120 Sheets Note Paper for 0 6 | 10000 PRESENTS, 
120 do. Thick do. for 1 O | Dressing Cases 18/- | Despatch Boxes 
120 * do. Black?Bordered 1 0 | Hand Bags. . 5/6| Postage Scales — 
250 Useful Envelopes for 1 0 | Portrait Albums 2/6 Ornamental Articles 
1.000 Extra L d for 4 6 | Inkstands . 3/6| Card Cases, Fans 
) xtra Large do. val Dressing Bags . 31/6 Pocket Books 
Every kind of Household, School, Fancy | bse Cases. a em ” 
: : | Work Boxes . cent Bottles 
iia euacer cui | Book Slides. . 2/6| Fans, Pencil Cases 
ONE PROFIT ONLY between the Pro- | Envelope Cases Desks of every kind 
ducer and Consumer, and that Profit based | Presents for Boys ' Presents for Girls 


upon the understanding that all goods are 
to be paid for when ordered, or upon de- 


livery. 


| 
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THE NEW CHURCH SERVICES, 
10,000 BIBLES AND PRAYER-BOOKS. 












